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This distinguished theologian was called from this life in May 
of the present year. Known as he was to the readers of this 
Journal by his contributions to its pages, as well as by his other 
published works, and also by his long career as a teacher, it is 
proper that we attempt some estimate of his life and work. This 
is the more desirable because the most of the published notices 
have been inadequate. The event which brought Dr. Briggs into 
the public eye was a trial for heresy, and the newspapers in announ- 
cing his death naturally called attention to this fact, and revived 
the judgments passed at the time when the trial took place. But 
a judgment based on a heresy trial is almost unavoidably one- 
sided. In such a trial ex parte statements clamor for the public 
ear. The accused is pictured on the one hand as a reckless inno- 
vator who would undermine the faith of the church; on the other 
side he is declared to be a courageous reformer who desires only 
to eradicate antiquated errors and introduce a new era of enlighten- 
ment and progress. Neither the party leaders nor the public 
which is solicited to take sides in the controversy discovers the 
real man with whom they are dealing. Him we shall try to reveal. 

Whatever else he was, Dr. Briggs was a man of positive con- 
victions, and he was always perfectly frank in stating those 
convictions. Thorough in the investigation of the grounds for an 
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opinion, when he once satisfied himself of the truth he embraced 
it with his whole heart. What he could not understand was the 
levity of those who defended their alleged faith with superficial 
reasons. The strength of the expressions which he used in charac- 
terizing such levity sometimes obscured the fact that he was a 
man of great sweetness of disposition and of great modesty in 
his estimate of himself. These qualities were most clearly revealed 
in the home, and friends who were privileged to enter that circle 
were charmed by the perfect harmony which reigned there. Com- 
plete affection, conjugal, parental, and filial, bound all the members 
together. To say more than this would be to violate the sanctities 
which are now more than ever precious to the memory. But the 
sweetness of disposition and modesty of bearing were equally 
manifest in a larger circle made up of colleagues and personal 
friends. The volume published in his honor on his seventieth 
birthday commemorates the impression made upon these friends, 
many of whom were his pupils. It speaks of ‘the stimulus of 
his untiring energy, his patient research, his fearlessness in pro- 
claiming truth, his warm personal sympathy and his quick response 
to every demand made upon his stores of knowledge and the 
treasures—often unsuspected—of his warm and valiant heart.” 

More convincing testimony it would be hard to find. And it 
should be added that difference of opinion made no difference in 
the friendship. That differences of opinion must exist where there 
is positiveness of conviction is obvious. In case such differences 
came under discussion Dr. Briggs debated with warmth but with 
no personal feeling. In the perplexities of his trial he was always 
ready to listen to the advice of friends, and would waive his own 
preference out of deference to theirs. Where principle was involved 
he never wavered, but short of that he was always ready to yield. 
The gentleness, modesty, and patience of the man were especially 
remarkable when during his trial he was made the object of bitter 
attack and of almost ludicrous misrepresentation. His bearing 
at that time will always remain indelibly fixed in the memory of 
those who most closely observed him. 

These personal qualities were rooted in an unusually deep and 
earnest piety. His friends knew that he lived in the presence of 
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God. Evidence of this is given by the fortitude with which he 
bore himself, not only during his trial, but after his condemnation 
by the highest court of his church. The amount of suffering which 
this condemnation involved is very slightly appreciated by the 
average American Christian. The fact that Union Seminary stood 
by the accused professor and retained him in his chair made many 
esteem suspension from the ministry a comparatively slight matter. 
To think thus is thoroughly to misunderstand Dr. Briggs. Let 
us say at once that in the best sense of the word our friend was a 
high-churchman. He believed in the church as a divine institution 
founded by Christ himself. This belief he held concerning all 
the more closely organized denominations, holding that all are 
parts of the true universal church, and that all possess valid ordi- 
nances and effective sacraments. This church (existing in all 
these separate denominations) is the divinely commissioned instru- 
ment for the salvation of men by the preaching of the Word, and 
by the administration of the sacraments. The importance of 
ordination is that it makes the minister the organ by which these 
means of grace are brought to sinful men. In all this Dr. Briggs 
was in fullest accord with the doctrine professed by the churches 
themselves. The standards of the Presbyterian church formulate 
this view with all desirable distinctness. The logical conclusion 
drawn by the standards of the church, and heartily embraced by 
Dr. Briggs, is that in the rite of ordination the church is acting 
for Christ. Its work is ministerial and declarative; the act of the 
ordaining officer (bishop or presbytery as the case may be) is the 
act of Christ himself. 

To the average American Christian this view of the church 
and its rites is obscured by the current theory of our civil law 
which treats churches as voluntary associations, in the same class 
with musical clubs or secret orders. It requires an effort of the 
imagination to appreciate the historic view of the churches as to 
their divine origin and mission. But if we make the effort of 
imagination and realize what ordination meant to Dr. Briggs we 
shall appreciate the suffering involved in his suspension from the 
ministry. First of all he experienced a holy joy at his ordination. 
The act of presbytery was to him the solemn declaration of his 
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Master that he had called him to the highest service that any man 
can render to God and humanity—the nourishment of the believer’s 
higher life by the preaching of the Word and by the orderly adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. But in proportion to his joy in receiving 
the divine commission must be the pain when a church judicatory 
deprived him of the privilege. 

No doubt the members of the court which pronounced judg- 
ment on the charges would say (if they reflected on the matter at 
all) that as the act of the presbytery in ordination was the act of 
Christ so was the act of the assembly which inflicted the penalty 
of suspension. But this is just the point at which the individual 
conscience asserts itself. It is not claimed by the Presbyterian 
church that the acts of her assemblies are infallible, and in fact 
the church expressly declares that synods and councils may err. 
This leaves the way open for the right of private judgment, and 
Dr. Briggs was qualified to exercise this right by his profound 
knowledge of the doctrine and law of the church. Carefully 
reviewing the case, he was compelled to think that he had been 
unjustly condemned. It could hardly escape even the superficial 
observer that the court applied a test (the inerrancy of the original 
autographs of Scripture) which is not contained in the Confession, 
which had never been imposed as a test of ordination, which had 
never been used as a standard in heresy trials, and as it turned 
out has been used but once since this case was tried. The mental 
suffering of the accused was therefore aggravated by the thought 
that the penalty was unjust. It was further aggravated by the 
thought that the whole procedure of the assembly in taking juris- 
diction of the case was irregular. My only interest in reviewing 
these matters is to show that fortitude in suffering was nobly 
exemplified by our friend. The suffering came from the thought 
that the church to whose service he had devoted himself had 
proved false to itself. Yet without complaining, without denuncia- 
tion, without violence of word or deed, Dr. Briggs quietly submitted 
to the sentence, went on with his work as a teacher, and waited 
for the church to come to a better mind. Only when some years 
of waiting showed that the better state of mind was not coming 
did he seek the privilege of ministering in another historic church. 
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The high-churchman is distressed by the unhappy divisions 
of Christendom. The many separate bodies which claim the name 
of church of Christ are a reproach to the faith and a contradiction 
to the ideal which he cherishes. All of us will agree that there 
ought to be one undivided body of Christ “holding the unity of 
the faith in righteousness of life.’”” This adds an element of bitter- 
ness to such an event as a heresy trial, because by such a trial 
the forces which work for schism are thrown into strong relief. 
One of Dr. Briggs’s most ardent desires was for the unity of Chris- 
tendom, and for this he both worked and prayed. Now the action 
of the assembly seemed to put any possibility of reunion into the 
remote future, for it must be evident that the imposition of a 
narrow and petty test of orthodoxy—what we might call the fad 
of a temporary majority—is a divisive force. 1f the churches ever 
come together it must be on the ground of a simple creed embracing 
only the most fundamental beliefs. If each denomination insists 
on minute conformity to its theological thinking the breach between 
the various sections of Christianity will perpetually grow wider. 
This aspect of the heresy trial gave added pain to the man who 
daily repeated the Master’s prayer that all his disciples may be 
one with the oneness of the Godhead. 

The deep and unaffected piety of which I have spoken and the 
high-churchmanship went together. That is to say, Dr. Briggs’s 
spiritual life was nourished by the ordinances of the church, and 
by the thought-forms in which the tradition of the church has 
crystallized itself. As we very well know, this is not always the 
case. The Quaker finds the inner light sufficient and can dispense 
with external sacraments. Many pious people in our own day 
find the official creeds of their church a hindrance to piety rather 
than a stimulus. In other words it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the Spirit of God works when and where and how he pleases. 
We have now to do with the man ecclesiastically minded, one who 
finds that the way of salvation is intrusted to the visible church 
outside of which (according to the Presbyterian standards) there 
is no ordinary means of salvation. Dr. Briggs’s piety was in 
closest connection with historic Christianity in its organized 
form, either Presbyterian or Episcopal. The deep and thorough 
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consecration which he made of himself in his early manhood was a 
consecration to Christ and his church, we might say to Christ in 
his church. His wide erudition, the admiration of friends and 
foes alike, was acquired in order to serve that great historic insti- 
tution, and the marvelous intellectual activity which scarcely knew 
a break in fifty years of study and teaching, all centered about 
organized Christianity. 

That Dr. Briggs could ever be taken for a radical or an innovator 
seems little less than ludicrous. In the best sense of the word he 
was a conservative. His latest books show this most clearly, but 
they only bring into plain view what he always thought. In his 
early manhood he had thoroughly examined the grounds of his 
faith and settled that faith so firmly that he had no need to change. 
The disharmony between the heart and the intellect which we 
sometimes mark in theological thinkers never made itself felt in 
his experience. His heart and his intellect both were satisfied 
by the great historic creeds held by the orthodox churches. Prob- 
ably no one of the ministers and elders who sat in judgment on 
him was so thoroughly in accord with the great theological teachers 
of past centuries as was the man whom they suspended from the 
ministry. An impartial observer would have the right to pro- 
nounce the trial not only a crime but a blunder. Had the con- 
servatives but realized it, they had in the man whom they were 
accusing an able and earnest defender of the faith which they 
professed to hold dear. The accused man was much better qualified 
to sit in judgment than those who arrogated to themselves the 
title ‘‘Court of Jesus Christ.”” It would hardly be too much to 
say that, judged by the historic faith of the church, Dr. Briggs 
was the last of the line of orthodox theologians. That the conserva- 
tive party has not discovered this and realized what a loss their 
church suffered is one of the strangest facts of our time. 

The extent of Dr. Briggs’s erudition is indicated, though 
imperfectly, by the titles of his published works, and by the variety 
of subjects on which he lectured during his professorship. He was 
equally at home in exegesis, in biblical theology, in church history, 
and in the comparative study of the creeds. At no time was his 
work simply critical and destructive. He desired to magnify his 
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office as a teacher by building up the faith of the church. Even 
the address on “The Authority of Holy Scripture,” which was 
made the ground of attack on him, was a defense of the Scriptures 
instead of an attempt to minimize their importance. Coming into 
the ministry a short time before the reunion of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian church he desired to promote unity by instruct- 
ing the reunited church in the historic sense of its own standards. 
To his mind the issues which had divided Old School and New 
School were of minor importance, but he knew that both 
branches had neglected important doctrines of their own system. 
This he set forth in the book entitled Whither ? which pointed out 
these defects. At the same time he would not have such questions 
settled by ecclesiastical process, but by calm and scholarly dis- 
cussion. The founding of the Presbyterian Review, in which as in 
the conduct of it he was specially active, was intended to promote 
just this sort of discussion, and so to bring the church to a better 
knowledge of the great Evangelical and Presbyterian tradition. 
That there must be progress in theology he very well knew. 
Fully acquainted with the critical method as applied to the Bible 
he saw that the church must adjust herself to the results of that 
method. But to his mind this did not mean anything revolu- 
tionary, for he found that the theology of the Westminster divines 
was more in accordance with the facts of Scripture than was the 
more rigid theory of inspiration advocated by some American 
teachers. John Owen indeed held the more rigid theory, and his 
attack on Walton’s Polyglott showed that his theory was as inimical 
to textual criticism as it was to literary criticism. Liberty had 
been secured for textual criticism because the facts were too plain 
to be denied even by the most conservative. This was shown 
most strikingly in our own time when the defenders of inerrancy 
were compelled to locate the alleged inerrancy in the “autographs” 
instead of in the present text. To a man as well informed as 
Dr. Briggs the facts brought out by the higher criticism were 
equally telling. Hence his books on the study of Holy Scripture 
and on the higher criticism of the Hexateuch. These books are 
a demonstration that a man may be thoroughly acquainted with 
modern biblical scholarship and heartily accept its results, and yet 
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retain the orthodox belief as formulated in the great creeds of 
Christendom. Any negative or agnostic deduction, such as some 
critical scholars feel compelled to make, had no place in his think- 
ing. Even the reserve with which some of us who stood with 
him feel concerning the forms of antique thought which are 
contained in the creeds was foreign to his mind. He was in earnest 
in contending for the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 

The incomplete bibliography of Dr. Briggs’s works published 
in 1911 shows about two hundred titles. When we reflect that 
during the years when these books and essays were written the 
author was actively engaged in teaching, that during a considerable 
part of the time he was editor of an important theological review, 
that he was frequently called upon for lectures and addresses 
outside the classroom, that he was compelled to take part in various 
ecclesiastical bodies, we get some conception of the tireless activity 
of the man. In fact his power of concentration was unusual and 
his application was constant. This intellectual activity was more 
like that of the late President Harper than that of anyone with 
whom I am acquainted. It made him the admiration and the 
despair of his friends. The thoroughness of his work will be 
realized when we note such a fact as this: in preparing his com- 
mentary on the Psalms he elaborated a complete critical text of 
the book. The amount of labor he gave to the biblico-theological 
articles for the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon can be appreciated only 
by one who has attempted the same sort of work. 

We have already noticed his attitude toward the so-called higher 
criticism. His interest in this department of study is indicated by 
the fact that about half the titles in the list of his works are con- 
cerned with the Scriptures. This indicates the thing most signifi- 
cant in his career. It was his good fortune to introduce modern 
methods of biblical study to American theologians. His first 
published article (except a translation from the German) was 
entitled “‘ Biblical Theology.” This was published in the American 
Theological Review just after he had entered his professorship 
(1870). The title of the article was significant of the new attitude 
toward the Bible, but the church paid no heed, and the review in 
which the essay was published soon ceased to appear. The reunited 
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church was for the moment resting in the belief that controversy 
was over and that, doctrine being settled, it could give itself wholly 
to practical work. Dr. Briggs at any rate was under no illusion, 
although ten years passed before the attention of the church was 
aroused. During these years he was carrying on his work as 
teacher, and under the lead of his elder colleague, Dr. Schaff, was 
translating and enriching commentaries from German sources. 
Then came the founding of the Presbyterian Review in which as has 
been said he was active from the start. In the first volume (1880) 
he published a discussion of the Robertson Smith case. To the 
next volume he contributed an elaborate article entitled ‘Critical 
Theories of the Sacred Scriptures in Relation to Their Inspiration,” 
and the following year gave us an article on “Biblical Theology.” 
In 1883 came “A Critical Study of the History of the Higher 
Criticism with Special Reference to the Pentateuch.”’ 

This is not the whole story. These articles were part of a 
series contributed by various scholars and designed to lay before 
ministers and thoughtful laymen the facts concerning the modern 
attitude toward the Bible. Both conservatives and progressives 
were represented and the significance of the series was that it 
claimed the right within the Presbyterian church to discuss ques- 
tions of criticism unhampered by dogmatic considerations. How 
revolutionary the discussion appeared to many minds is shown by 
the attitude of the so-called religious press, and by the ecclesiastical 
agitation which followed, culminating in judicial process. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark here that the final effect was to 
secure the independence of criticism as a legitimate science, and 
to free exegesis from subservience to dogmatics. The credit of 
this advance belongs in large measure to Dr. Briggs. 

Next in importance to this work of introducing the critical 
and historical study of the Scriptures to the American churches, 
and in line with it, was the enlightened planning of the two series 
known as the International Critical Commentary, and the Interna- 
tional Theological Library. It would be too much to say that at the 
time when they were projected English-speaking theologians had 
ceased to produce original work. But there was undue dependence 
on German scholarship. And this was a one-sided dependence. 
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The prejudice against German rationalism led to the ignoring of 
much important work done in that country of specialists. The 
elaborate Foreign Theological Library of T. & T. Clark, for example, 
avowedly embodied the works of conservative scholars only. 
Professor Briggs and his coeditors felt that the time had come for 
English and American theologians to undertake more independent 
work or, where they were doing such work, to make it more widely 
known in their own world. Hence the plan of the two Libraries 
which have measurably fulfilled the design of the editors. The 
breadth and comprehensiveness of the scheme will be realized by 
anyone who reads the prospectus. It is safe to say that without 
the suggestion and encouragement of Dr. Briggs the greater part 
of the American contributions to the series would never have 
appeared. He was the one who took the initiative, and others 
followed his lead. The catholicity of the editors is seen when we 
notice the number of denominations to which the contributors 
belong, and the considerable difference of views which they express. 
The whole series is a testimony to the belief of those who planned 
it, that freedom of discussion is the very life-breath of scholarship, 
without which progress is impossible in theology as in all the 
sciences. Of the value of Dr. Briggs’s own contributions to biblical 
scholarship it is unnecessary to speak at length. The Hebrew 
lexicon for which he prepared many important articles is an indis- 
pensable help to him who would read the Old Testament in the 
original; his General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 
has opened the eyes of several generations of students to the 
nature of the Bible and the task of its expositor; his Commentary 
on the Psalms is the most exhaustive that we have in English, 
perhaps the most thorough that exists in any language; his Mes- 
sianic Prophecy gives a historical view of a subject on which 
erroneous views have long been held by professed theologians. 
Nowhere else had English readers found that which the title of 
this work well describes as: ‘A Critical Study of the Messianic 
Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of Their Development.” 
The eight editions through which his book has passed show that 
it met a felt want. I have no desire to intimate that this book or 
any of the others is final. Dr. Briggs himself would be the first 
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to repudiate the idea that this or any book could be final. It 
is enough to say of any book that it has nobly served the genera- 
tion for which it was written. 

Passing over Dr. Briggs’s contributions to church history, the 
value of which is universally recognized, let me speak briefly of 
one book which roused some discussion at the time when it was 
published and which was made the basis for part of the indictment 
brought against the author. This is: The Bible, the Church, and 
the Reason; the Three Great Fountains of Authority, published in 
1892. The purpose of the book is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. It is directed against the exaggerated claim often formulated 
in the words: The Bible alone is the religion of Protestants. Two 
considerations probably led the author to his defense of the three 
fountains of authority. First of all, history shows that the three 
factors have always been concerned in determining the creed of 
the church. The creed, however strictly it professes to be based 
on Scripture, is the expression of the faith actually held by the 
church. Moreover, the creeds have arisen from the application 
of the human reason to the data given in Scripture and in Christian 
experience. There is a great difference between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Nicene profession of faith. How has this come 
about? Evidently by a process of reasoning. The three foun- 
tains have actually co-operated therefore in giving the church its 
standards of belief. To this must be added the second fact, namely 
that the insistence on Scripture alone as the fountain of authority 
has brought about the divisions in the church which we regard 
with so much misgiving. Every one of the Protestant churches 
asserts its belief in the Bible as the infallible rule of faith yet each 
has a different system of doctrine. This divisive effect of the 
Protestant principle is well known to the historian for he sees that 
the times when the verbal infallibility of the Bible was most strongly 
insisted upon were the times when the various churches were 
indulging the bitterest polemic, not only Protestant against 
Catholic, but one Protestant denomination against another. One 
who searches for a basis of unity therefore must look for something 
more than the Bible alone. 

This I think was the decisive consideration with Dr. Briggs. 
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As a good historian he allowed weight to the facts just stated, but 
his heart was drawn toward the unity of Christendom, desiring 
above all else that the communities which bear the Christian name 
should become one great organization, one body of Christ, one 
army marching against the forces of evil and bringing the thoughts 
of men into obedience to the one Lord. If such an organization 
ever comes into existence it cannot take the Protestant position 
that the Bible alone is the source of authority, but must recognize 
that Christ still speaks through his living ministers, and that he 
speaks in the sanctified reason, the God-given organ of intelligence. 
It was therefore an ardent desire for the unity of Christendom 
which animated this book. And this same desire called forth 
those later publications which have brought the author’s real 
conservatism more distinctly into view. These are: The Incarna- 
tion of the Lord (1902), and The Fundamental Christian Faith, 
which came from the press just before his death. The statement 
in the preface of this last-named work may be cited here as his 
message to the churches on the subject of unity. After speaking 
of the reactionary and the radical tendencies of our times he goes 
on to say: 

There is also the wholesome irenic tendency which seeks to reunite the 
separated churches on the basis of the fundamental principles of historic 
Christianity, without intruding upon denominational preferences or private 
opinion in other matters. These principles of faith are to be found in the 
ancient creeds, the official expression of the faith of the ancient church, to 


which all churches which are legitimate descendants of historical Christianity 
adhere. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon a discussion 
of a host of questions which are suggested by such a statement 
as this. All I have tried to do is to present a just estimate of the 
man whose ardent desire inspired these words, and whom I was 
privileged to call my friend. Having served his generation by 
the will of God he has now fallen asleep, leaving us not only his 
written words as a rich legacy, but as a richer inheritance the 
memory of his courage, his patience, his warm sympathy, and his 
loyalty to the great Head of the church, whose he was and whom 
he served. 
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A Chicago newspaper once reported the holding of a convention 
of “Liberal Physicians” at one of the smaller cities in the interior 
of Illinois. There was no account of the proceedings by which one 
could ascertain the principles and methods of the organization, nor 
were there illustrations to show what manner of men the delegates 
were. Unfortunately, the latter omission left a reader’s fancy free 
to conjure up a picture of the company—glib and pretentious 
“smart Alecks,”’ dispersed among pompous white-whiskered “old 
doctors” wearing white ties and frock coats, and all vociferously 
declaiming against the “regulars” of whatever school. It was not 
a pleasing picture, and doubtless it was wholly unjust, but the 
reader, a clergyman in one of the denominations popularly classed 
as “‘liberal,’”’ shuddered to think how the announcement of a con- 
gress of liberals in religion might correspondingly impress his 
fellow-Christians. The designation is bad enough in itself because 
of its impertinent and insulting implication that all persons not 
formally included under the category are illiberal, but the com- 
parison with “liberal physicians” deepens one’s disgust at the term. 
If the adjective mean open minded, free from prejudice, and 
equally ready to discard the false notwithstanding its antiquity, or 
to accept the true despite its novelty, then indeed the appellation 
is honorable; but by the same token it is impudent to make of it a 
party name as if all other physicians or clergymen than those 
bearing the title were besotted with prejudice, stupid and ignorant 
conformists in thought and practice. Yet, whether we like it or 
not, the fact is that there is a certain type of religious thinking now 
often called Modernism but formerly called Modern Liberalism, 
which the editors of the American Journal of Theology wish the 
present article briefly to describe and criticize. 

The first characteristic, then, of this Modern Liberalism is its 
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free attitude toward traditionalism whether in cult or in creed. 
Occasionally this freedom has an air of bumptious defiance, as if the 
mere fact that a belief has been long held and still widely prevails 
were prima facie evidence against it, but this is rapidly disappearing 
along with the, bullying of tradition to which it was a not un- 
natural counterpart. The prolonged and extensive currency of a 
belief may create some presumption in its favor—how much, only 
careful consideration in each particular case can determine—but 
the Liberal holds that the worth of a tradition as well as the in- 
trinsic credibility of a belief are matters about which his own 
deliberate and informed judgment is decisive, for him. If it be ob- 
jected that, to be specific, for one individual thus to set himself up 
against the consistent voice of the church through many ages is 
ridiculous self-conceit, the Liberal bows to the rebuke but stands his 
ground nevertheless. There is a vast amount of loose and irrespon- 
sible Liberalism, but the only sort which deserves serious notice is 
that which, fully appreciating the risk of error, does its utmost to 
prepare itself for a decision by disciplining and informing the mind, 
cultivating and enlightening the conscience, and, having done all, 
stands, calmly resolved to take that risk and prepared to accept the 
consequences of a decision thoughtfully made after due considera- 
tion. Sincerely respecting the past but positively refusing to be 
under its domination, the Liberal deems no belief or rite too sacred 
for investigation, or for rejection if it commend not itself to his 
intelligence and moral sense. That others do not feel toward it as 
he does is no concern of his—he would neither belittle their intelli- 
gence nor criticize their consciences—but to his own Master he 
standeth or falleth, and he is confident he shall be made to stand. 
In loyalty to a holy form one may sin against the Holy Spirit. 

So understood, Liberalism in religion is of a piece with con- 
temporary life in many of its social and intellectual phases. It was 
instructive to watch the behavior of scientific men when, a few 
years ago, discoveries in radio-activity threatened the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. A belief which had long been a 
fundamental principle, apparently as firmly established as the ever- 
lasting hills, was called in question, yet no doughty champion 
appeared to defend dogmatically the faith once delivered unto 
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science or to point triumphantly to scientific achievements of the 
past as pragmatic proof of the doctrine. Similarly, social and 
political institutions which have behind them more than a century 
of prosperous national life are today denounced as worthless, out- 
worn relics of a transcended period and fit only for the scrap-heap. 
Everywhere the spirit of inquiry asserts, not its right alone, but its 
duty to examine. The dead hand must loose its lethal grasp, con- 
temporary judgments and verdicts of history are alike subject to 
the recall, tradition must justify itself to the present generation if 
it is to be perpetuated. That there is danger in all this may go 
without saying, but there is promise in it too, and in religion the 
Liberal accepts the hazard in hope and faith. 

So far the description has been largely negative—although not 
entirely so, since freedom from tradition is only the reverse aspect 
of a positive freedom to truth—and might seem to accredit the 
charge often repeated in ignorance or malice that Liberalism is 
wholly negative in character. In its positive aspect, however, 
Liberalism is distinguished by an absorbing passion for unity— 
unity of the mind in itself and with the whole being of man including 
the feelings and the will, and unity in a world-view of which the 
unity of man in his completeness gives indications and approxima- 
tions. It is undoubtedly true that Liberalism has laid especial 
stress upon mental unity and hence has exposed itself to the charge 
of over-intellectualism, but this is an illegitimate restriction of its 
fundamental principle the remedy for which lies only in extension 
and not at all in the resort to anti-intellectualism. That the 
intellect does not exhaust the man is thoroughly true; Liberalism is 
deeply indebted to those who emphasize the fact, but is convinced 
nevertheless that the intellect is an important and honorable part 
of man to be discredited only at gravest peril. Hence Liberalism 
seeks to be at one with “the modern mind” which, altogether apart 
from the specific contributions made to it as the result of scientific 
and historical study, may best be described in terms of process and 
attitude. Liberalism holds that science, art, and religion represent 
three different but not contradictory aspects of reality, and that 
since reality is one, the three aspects, each valid for its own purpose, 
will be found to harmonize in a complete world-view. Accordingly, 
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the aim of Liberalism is to attain unity in thought and in experi- 
ence, but it will never consent to the flouting of science and history 
in the interest of any religious belief however ancient, or any 
religious experience, however sacred. It acknowledges differences 
in process and attitude but will not tolerate contradictions. God 
is one, and man is becoming what he essentially is, one; this is the 
positive active principle of Liberalism. Hence Modern Liberalism 
is usually inspired by some form of monistic idealism. Theo- 
logically this appears as the doctrine of the divine immanence. 
God is the unified and unifying background of all phenomena and 
all experience, ultimate, organic reality. In the light of this notion, 
many, perhaps most, theological doctrines are surprisingly trans- 
formed. Revelation arises in the soul wherein God dwells; it is 
not offered to the senses by a God who, being without, and separate, 
can communicate with man only through external agencies. Salva- 
tion is an inward process by which the divine in man works itself 
free, not an outward event supernaturally effected. The history 
of man is the story of the gradual and often interrupted manifes- 
tation of the divine in man, and Christ is a prophetic personality in 
whom the divine in the human finds clear exhibition, thus suggesting 
the goal of personality toward which humanity moves by the power 
of the same spirit. Naturally this doctrine concerning Christ has 
been of prime significance and has given to much modern liberalism 
its Christo-centric character. From this point of view, Christ as 
the embodiment of the divine ideal of humanity is divine because it 
is a divine ideal which he incarnates, and he is also thoroughly 
human because it is the ideal of the human which he embodies. 
Hence he reveals equally God to man and man to himself. More- 
over, since it is impossible that man should surpass in wisdom or 
goodness the ideal of God concerning him, it has been argued that 
all that man can know of God is comprehended in Christ so that to 
man Christ is God and God is Christ. Thus out of the philosophical 
principle of monistic idealism, theologically interpreted as the 
immanence of God and the divine-human Christ, almost all the 
particular doctrines of Modern Liberalism have been logically 
developed. 

Obviously many of the traditional doctrines of Christianity are 
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repugnant to such a habit of mind and are definitely rejected while 
others viewed from a different angle are appreciably modified. 
Because of faith in the spirit universally inhabiting humanity, the 
“soul of man naturally Christian” is emphasized anew and the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion like that between 
the natural and the supernatural tends to disappear. Conse- 
quently, the other religions of the world win appreciative recognition 
and friendly study, and differences within Christianity are more 
genially viewed. Hence there is a magnanimity about Modern 
Liberalism at its best which is more agreeable than the old-time 
fierce and aggressive dogmatism. It has a gracious and winning 
mien and its theology is generous and kindly. That it represents a 
distinct advance in Christian thinking may be freely conceded, but 
our present duty is criticism rather than appreciation and therefore 
we must raise the question whether in the system thus briefly out- 
lined there are not faults and deficiencies which point the way of 
further advance. 

These criticisms are of two kinds: some are polemic, directed 
against it by opponents; and others are dialectic, arising from its 
own creative principle confronted by urgent problems of thought and 
experience. Of these criticisms, the latter are plainly by far the 
more significant, but at present the polemic criticisms are so 
trenchant and boastful that they enforce consideration, especially 
as they present a somewhat novel issue. The adversaries of Liberal- 
ism think that it has been trapped in a salient where the only 
alternatives are unconditional surrender or complete annihilation. 
Briefly put, the situation is this: Liberalism has made constant and 
consistent appeal to Jesus, presenting him as Divinity’s real and 
humanity’s ideal, identifying pure Christianity with the religion of 
Jesus himself which it has sought to reproduce and propagate. 
From the doctrines and practices of the historic church it has 
appealed to the Jesus of history and from one point of view its 
appeal has been wholly successful. That the Man of Nazareth said 
nothing about the cardinal doctrines of traditional Christianity is 
now pretty generally admitted; but having made its appeal to the 
Jesus of history it is now triumphantly proclaimed that Liberalism 
must take the full consequences of that appeal. If it be granted 
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that the Synoptic Gospels alone give us true information concerning 
him, provided indeed he ever existed, the Jesus whom they disclose 
is not a Greek Logos but a Jewish Messiah of the apocalyptic sort, 
quite incompetent to fill the place which Liberalism has accorded 
him. Therefore Liberalism is imperiously challenged either to 
relinquish its Jesus, with all that logically must follow such a 
surrender, or to transfer its allegiance to the Christ of tradition 
vouched for by the testimony of the church on the one hand and by 
the mystical experience ef the individual on the other. The scholars 
who have discovered an apocalyptic Jesus are supposed to have 
given Liberalism its coup de grace. It may be well to observe in 
passing that scholars are not entirely agreed with regard to this view 
of Jesus, at least as a full statement of his personality or teaching, 
and that critics of Liberalism who press this dilemma are com- 
mitting themselves to a theory as to Jesus which may be turned 
against them with most disastrous consequences. More than once 
in theological controversy, to win an engagement has been to lose a 
campaign, and he that dug a pit for his brother has himself fallen 
therein. But acknowledging the alternatives as presented, is 
Liberalism doomed ? 

In any event, the Liberal has no inclination to return to tra- 
ditional Christianity, still less to the church which anathematized 
his departure and now arrogantly commands or patronizingly 
invites his submission. As he appealed to history in the case of 
Christ, so he appealed long ago in that of the church, and for him 
both verdicts will be decisive. The historic continuity of which so 
much is pompously said he knows to be more fanciful than real; the 
developing Christology of the first three centuries he knows to be 
quite other than a development from the historic Jesus guided by 
the spirit of Christ—how pathetic the notion seems to one who 
knows the facts!—and if the Christ whom he is asked to accept is 
one whose progressive revelation is in the historic church viewed as 
his continued and growing body, then the Liberal familiar with the 
history of the church can only say that for such a Christ he has 
neither love nor honor. If Jesus be not the divine ideal of humanity 
perfectly manifest in the flesh, then Liberalism will find that ideal 
in the growing hopes of humanity animated and guided by the 
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indwelling spirit. It really matters very little whether or no that 
ideal has found full expression yet in any single individual; it 
certainly found large and inspiring expression in the historic Jesus 
whose very limitations bring him even closer to our hearts. There- 
fore the Liberal may feel all the nearer to the Jesus whose apoca- 
lyptic hopes were vain but whose love of God and man was not 
thereby diminished. That this is incompatible with religious cer- 
tainty and finality, the Liberal is perfectly well aware, but he is not 
thereby disturbed, for he has definitely renounced that expectation 
in preference for the open way toward a flying goal to pursue which 
is man’s supreme glory as it is his only possibility of life. There are 
indeed many to whom this mental attitude is totally incomprehen- 
sible, but the Liberal deems it their misfortune and meets their 
reproaches with pity, their pity with amusement. When he is told 
that certainty is to be found only in the church he is not in the least 
impressed, for positive certainty is no part of his desire or expecta- 
tion. And as for the sacramental view which usually accompanies 
the ecclesiastical, that to the Liberal is sheer magic and superstition. 
Let there be no misunderstanding at this point. The Liberal is not 
in the least dismayed by the arrogant challenge of his adversaries: 
the way which they warn him he must henceforth take unless he 
return to the church is no unfamiliar path; it is only the continua- 
tion of the way he has long trodden with inward satisfaction, and 
he sees no reason why he should not still pursue it. If the verdict 
of New Testament scholarship obliges him to change his view of 
Jesus, he will do so, with regret it may be, but without reluctance or 
fear. Ifthe name Christian be denied him, he will be neither angry, 
nor frightened into submission, but will go on his way calmly 
without the church if he be not welcomed within it, committing 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously. ‘What should be made 
quite plain is that the Liberal is only amused by the challenge 
proudly hurled at him. If Jesus was not the sort of man he has 
thought him, he is quite ready to think him the sort of man history 
shows him to have been. Certainly he would far rather have the 
Jewish apocalyptic Messiah with all his limitations than the 
ecclesiastical Christ with delusive promises of certainty and 
finality, never to be expected of a growing mind in a growing world. 
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The mystical appeal is far more winning than the ecclesiastical 
to the modern Liberal, for his very concept of unity inclines him to 
the mystical side. But his answer here can be given in a few words. 
He believes in God, the Spirit, whom he sees neither reason nor 
need to call “‘the essential Christ.” Jesus was a person and the 
principle of his life was no essential Christ but the spirit of God in 
which spirit he also would live and work, and with this the world 
of the mystic opens to the Liberal. Indeed his very mysticism 
strengthens his Liberalism, for mysticism teaches direct access to 
the Eternal and hence is contrary to sacerdotalism and ecclesiasti- 
cism, and men who never so much as heard of Christ have found 
God. 

Turning now to the criticism of Liberalism from within, to 
which its own creative principle gives rise, we must seriously raise 
the question whether it can bear the weight of the tragedies of 
human experience. Does not its amiable faith in inherent goodness 
appear but ghastly mockery when confronted by the facts of life? 
Believing in the immanent God, it must seriously consider what sort 
of God it is that nature reveals. If God is in all, then he must be 
in tornado and earthquake as well as in the serene heavens and the 
smiling earth. If he is in the ripening crops, he must be likewise in 
the devastating tempest which brings famine to thousands. We 
cannot be so enamored of the loveliness of nature as to be blind to 
its terrible aspects. And what of human sin? Here more than 
anywhere else the weakness of Modern Liberalism shows itself. It 
may be conceded that traditional theology made too much of sin, 
but surely that was better than to make light of it. The prophetic 
curse is against those who call evil good no less than against those 
who call good evil, and if a Jesus rebukes the doctrine of original sin, 
a Judas similarly condemns that of original righteousness. To a 
serious thinker, Modern Liberalism often seems too jocund for life 
as it actually is. A chubby-faced, prosperous young parson, just 
married to a rich and doting wife, regretted the disappearance from 
his parish of a poor woman whose large family of children had been 
the mainstay of his Sunday school, but her explanation was to the 
point: Is he the sort of man to preach to a poor widow woman with 
eight children? A religious doctrine which cannot bear the weight 
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of the heart-breaking disasters of life will prove a broken reed 
piercing the hand of him who leans upon it. Every fall is a fall 
upward—tell that to a man who by his sin has fallen from a position 
of honor and power into deep and damning disgrace. [If all’s right 
with the world, something is wrong with man’s moral sense. It is 
said that once Carlyle took Emerson through the worst streets of 
London asking at each new scene of squalor and vice: Will you 
believe in the devil, now, man? We would not have Modern 
Liberalism return to a belief in the devil—that is too easy a solution 
of the problem—but it must deal more justly with the crushing 
tragedies of life, with evil and with sin, if it is to command the 
respect of candid and thoughtful men. The saviors of the world 
have always been and always will be men of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. 

This means—and here we pass to a second criticism—that 
Modern Liberalism will have to revise its favorite concept of unity. 
At present, monistic idealism is very much under the weather 
philosophically, and a theological system akin to it must suffer 
correspondingly. Into the debate which it is carrying on with 
pluralism or pragmatism, it is not for us here to enter, but it may 
be said that the ideal of unity seems too deeply rooted in the 
human mind for quick and easy eradication although the antago- 
nistic arguments make strong moral and human appeal. Perhaps 
what is precious in monism may be saved, and the criticism of its 
opponents met, by a better definition of unity. Unity conceived 
in terms of mechanism has yielded to the organic concept, and it 
remains to abandon unity construed logically in behalf of unity 
interpreted in terms of purpose. It is against logical unity which 
permits no contradictions or inconsistencies, and against mechanical 
unity which forbids possibilities and knows only of necessity, that 
pragmatism and pluralism inveigh, and justly. But unity con- 
ceived as purpose not only admits of contradictions and possibilities 
but would even seem to require them, since otherwise purpose 
would have no possible significance, no sphere of operation. Pur- 
pose exists because something, as it now is, is not as it should be, 
and its fulfilment means the bringing of these contradictions into 
harmony with the ideal which the purpose makes effective. If then 
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monism be taken purposefully, the principle of divine immanence 
will mean, not that absolute goodness is now manifest in all, but 
that in and through all is a power which makes for righteousness, a 
purpose toward the good, even the perfect. That such a view of 
unity will introduce changes into the statement of particular 
doctrines is certain, but our present interest lies not in tracing these 
effects but rather in emphasizing the necessity and importance of 
the change from logic to purpose as translating the concept of unity. 
It has become a commonplace to say that ideas are secondary as 
compared with the interests they serve and the purposes they fulfil 
which are primary. This being so, it follows that the unity which 
consists in the objective articulation of separate ideas is superficial 
as compared with the unity produced by the comprehension of their 
several aims within a large inclusive purpose. The real unity of 
ideas is to be found only in the synthesis of their respective purposes 
in purpose; it is inner and not outward, subjective and not 
objective. 

A third criticism must be passed upon Modern Liberalism, less 
searching and more superficial than the two already made but 
perhaps more important with reference to its chance of wide 
acceptance. So far it has been too often an endeavor to adapt old 
phrases and usages to fit the religious life of today, whereas the 
urgent need is to aid that religious life in creating its own forms of 
expression. The motive for this attempt is clear and from one 
point of view praiseworthy. Language which has been employed 
for many generations to express the deeper life of man becomes 
saturated with religious feeling and hence sacred, with the sacredness 
of the experience which it relates, and moving, through its rich and 
powerful inheritance of association. To give up the verbal form 
seems like renouncing the reality which originally fashioned it. 
But Protestantism has bravely insisted that the Bible must be 
rendered into the vernacular, and it must now face the necessity of 
translating the sacred page of the soul into contemporary speech at 
whatever hazard or cost. That it is not quite willing to do this is 
only too painfully evident. One distinguished clergyman said not 
long ago that all the great words of theology had changed their 
meanings within his lifetime, but he failed to inform us as to their 
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present meaning. Indeed, readers of current theological literature 
must often wish that every writer were obliged to furnish a glossary 
in order that his teaching might be fully intelligible. To those 
already within the church, novel teachings are somewhat com- 
mended by ancient forms of expression, but upon those who are 
without, the effect is irritation and confusion. Until theological 
writers are willing to cast aside their patched and baggy termi- 
nology—the race set before us is not a sack-race—they can hardly 
expect a sympathetic hearing from thoughtful men. And in 
addition, looseness and vagueness of utterance inevitably react 
upon thought. A smear of words and a smouch of ideas are 
reciprocally related. The supreme need of Modern Liberalism, so 
far as wide appreciation goes, is for definite, precise thinking and 
direct, plain speaking. Unhappily, however, it tends, for the 
moment, to fall in with current anti-intellectualism and rather 
glories in its obscurity and vagueness. But while it is true that 
words are only “thrown out” at objects too vast for exact defini- 
tion, they should at least be thrown with an eye single to the object, 
and with accuracy of aim, and while the intellect is only a single 
phase of our complex and manifold human nature it is certainly a 
phase, and one not to be disdained. That the mystery is incom- 
prehensible is no excuse for unintelligible statements concerning it 
—patient silence were better. The oracular speech of current 
theology arises from mental confusion which it still further deepens, 
and thus widens the gulf between itself and the real religious life of 
today which is already beginning to express itself after its own 
fashion and not in bygone modes. No one can fail to be impressed 
with the fact that there is now a large amount of extra-confessional 
and extra-ecclesiastical religious life which does not and apparently 
will not run into the traditional: molds. Modern Liberalism is 
reaching out toward men of this sort and marvels that it seems to 
reach in vain. It may be that its only hope of success lies in so 
complete and sympathetic an identification with the new religious 
spirit already moving in the hearts of technically irreligious men as 
to become capable of interpreting that life in forms appropriate 
and intelligible to itself. 
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There is no more urgent question [says Dr. McComb,"] than the place and 
function of religion in the modern world. Some persons affect to think that 
the day of religion is past, and that at best it may still be tolerated as a valu- 
able police measure to keep the humbler classes in order, or as an attractive 
element in the aesthetic outfit of the feminine mind. .... They must be 
referred to a deeper study of the human soul and of the tendencies of their 
age. The great mass of men are convinced that religion is a reality. Their 
difficulties arise when they try to understand religion, and above all, when they 
try to bring it into vital relations with the whole realm of experience. What 
men are asking today is this: Granted the reality of religion, what is its con- 
tribution to modern life ? 

Now, the institution which claims to represent the Christian religion, 
to incarnate the spirit of its Founder, and to realize His ideals, is the Church. 
There is a widespread feeling that the Church is not substantiating these 
claims. When its achievements are set alongside the life and work of the 
Son of Man, they appear to be seriously deficient, both in quantity and in 
quality. 


I. WANING INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH 


The facts as to the inefficiency of the church today, in spite 
of the remarkable signs of new life which it is exhibiting, are becom- 
ing universally recognized, and will only be mentioned here. It 
seems that two-thirds, or some sixty million, of the population of 
the country are unchurched.’ In our larger cities (with a popula- 
tion of 300,000 or more) perhaps 17 per cent of the people regularly 
attend church’ (Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton is quoted as saying that no 
more than 5 per cent of the people of London attend church regu- 
larly).4 It seems that only 5 per cent of the laboring class, at the 


! Christianity and the Modern Mind, p. 281. 

2 See Dr. Thomas E. Green, ‘‘ What Is to Become of the Preacher ?” in Hampton’s 
Magazine, August, 1911, p. 229; also Strong, Social Progress (1906), p. 253; New 
Cyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 224. 

3 Green, op. cit. 4 Ibid., p. 230. 
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most, attend church," and in this class hostility to the church is 
regularly joined with a high regard for Jesus.2 The division of the 
church into some one hundred and fifty different sects is coming to 
be felt as an insufferable obstacle to that united and concentrated 
efficiency characteristic of every other great social undertaking 
today;? and in some towns the small scattered congregations, with 
disproportionate running expenses, crippled methods, and struggling 
underpaid ministers, are an obvious disgrace to Christianity and 
an insult to the intelligence and business sense of the modern world.‘ 
The supply of ministers from the seminaries is relatively decreas- 
ing; yet, in these days of the rising cost of living, the average 
annual income of ministers the country over is only about seven 
hundred dollars—scarcely half of that of the average skilled 
mechanic—and social custom forbids the minister’s wife to enter 
the factory or shop to supplement his meager income.’ But the 
most significant fact is the relative decline in church membership 
and in church benevolence, conspicuous in recent years. Although 
it is true that the rate of increase in membership has been, during 
the nineteenth century, greater than that of the population as a 
whole, yet within the last few years this rate of church increase 
has fallen behind that of the population; and the increase of 
benevolent and missionary contributions seems to have undergone 
a similar diminution.’ 


Il. CHANGE OF PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 


In the face of these conditions there is occurring a remarkable 
change of public sentiment toward the old forms of religion: a 
growing opposition to the old forms and a groping search for new. 
We may notice briefly here the contrast between the moral and 

* Ibid. 

2Plantz, The Church and the Social Problem, pp. 76, 79, 9°, 97 ff.; also Stelzle, 
“The Church and the Working Man” in New Cyclopedia of Social Reform, pp. 222-24. 

3 Strong, Social Progress (1906), pp. 250-57. 

4 Green, op. cit., pp. 230 ff. 

8 Ibid; cf. Reports of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

6 Green, op. cit., pp. 224-25. 


7See Cyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 224; also Strong, op. cit., (1906), pp. 254, 
256-57. 
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religious views held a few generations ago and those of today. 
These views of our grandfathers were marked by the following 
characteristics: (1) a general trust in authority, whether of the 
clergy or of the Bible; (2) ready submission to the church as the 
dominant institution of the community, and a comparatively large 
attendance of men, with catechetical instruction particularly in the 
Sunday school; (3) a prevalent belief in the mysteriously super- 
natural as opposed to the interpretation of the spiritual life as 
subject to law; (4) a belief in the natural depravity of human 
nature, and salvation by an unreasoning submission to divine will 
as interpreted by church officials; (5) a conception of the individual 
as substantially an isolated unit, and therefore of salvation as a 
matter of the “individual soul”; and (6) the general extension of 
the idea of external authority to cover all of the other essentially 
religious and moral relationships, such as marriage and divorce 
and the status of the wife and the children in the family. These 
relationships were in general rigid and marked by subjection of 
the weaker members to the stronger. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about the new religious and 
moral point of view of the day is that people everywhere are 
feeling the old authorities to be inadequate to meet the demands 
of their lives. This is evident in the following particulars: (1) the 
decline in the authority of the church, which we have already noted; 
(2) the decline in the authority of the Bible as a mere collection 
of principles interpreted by church officials; (3) the decline in the 
sacredness of the betrothal as a binding agreement; (4) the increase 
of divorce, and refusal of the public generally to regard it solely as 
a disgrace; (5) the increase of personal independence of authority, 
in the old sense, on the part of children toward parents, wives 
toward husbands, citizens toward government, and all men toward 
God." 


Ill. PRACTICAL CAUSES OF THE NEW RELIGIOUS VIEWPOINT 


These changes in the point of view of the modern world cannot 
be profitably criticized without inquiring as to the practical causes 


tOn these points see Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, chap. iii; and cf. 
Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, chaps. v and vi. 
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and conditions that have brought them about. Within the last 
decade or two we have begun clearly to recognize the following: 

1. A failure of the old concepts, habits and customs to sustain 
the individual in relations of freedom in society today. This is 
vigorously illustrated, as to our industrial and political relation- 
ships, by President Wilson in his recent articles on ‘““The New 
Freedom.’ 


The life of the nation has grown infinitely varied. It does not center now 
upon questions of governmental structure or of the distribution of governmental 
powers. It centers upon questions of the very structure and operation of 
society itself, of which government is only the instrument... . . A new 
nation seems to have been created which the old formulas do not fit or afford 
a vital interpretation of..... There is a sense in which in our day the 
individual has been submerged... . . While most men are thus submerged 
in the corporation, a few, a very few, are exalted to power which as individuals 
they could never have wielded. ... . Today, the everyday relationships of 
men are largely with great impersonal concerns, with organizations, not with 
other individual men... . . Our laws still deal with us on the basis of the 
old system. .... What this country needs above everything else is a body 
of laws which will look after the men who are on the make rather than with 
the men who are already made..... No country can afford to have its 
prosperity originated by a small controlling class. .... In the new order 
government and business must be associated closely. But... . it is an 
intolerable thing that the government of the Republic should have got so far 
out of the hands of the people; should have been captured by interests which 
are special and not general. In the train of this capture follow the troops 
of scandals, wrongs, indecencies, with which our politics swarm. .. . . Why are 
we in the presence, why are we at the threshold, of a revolution? . . . . Don’t 
you know that this country from one end to another believes that something 
is wrong? .... We are in a temper to reconstruct economic society, as we 
were once in a temper to reconstruct political society, and political society 
may itself undergo a radical modification in the process. ... . We are upon 
the eve of a great reconstruction. It calls for creative statesmanship. 


And we may add right here for that very reason it calls for a 
deepened religious and moral insight and devotion. This thought 
is, one may almost say, uppermost in much of the leading literature 
of the time. Taking examples almost at random, one could men- 
tion H. G. Wells’s New Worlds for Old and Marriage; Herrick’s 
writings, notably Together, The Common Lot, and The Healer; 


t See The World’s Work, January, 1913, pp. 253 ff. 
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Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup; and the morality play Every- 
woman—to indicate only a few. 

2. The actual rapid development of social solidarity—of inter- 
dependence—through the industrial revolution and its conse- 
quences, noted above, is bringing rapidly to the foreground of 
reflective thought the concept of society as organic, in a deeper 
sense than that of the earlier crude analogies between society and 
the physical organism of a plant or animal. In the new organic 
concept (though for that matter older even than the writings of 
Paul) we are coming to interpret society as composed of inter- 
dependent members, social by their very nature, specialized in 
function, and co-operating together for the attainment of the 
general end of democracy, as the true organic society in which 
freedom and reciprocal service are the characteristics." This 
conception has developed rapidly within the last dozen or fifteen 
years. When, for example, in 1895, Professor Small published in 
the Journal of Sociology his article “Private Business Is a Public 
Trust,” he was assailed as an “impractical visionary” by some who 
should have known better. But today the insurance investiga- 
tions, the money-power inquiries, and the graft and trust prose- 
cutions are enforcing that statement of the organic relationships 
of man as a recognized commonplace of social wisdom. 

3. The rapid transformation of social customs within the past 
century, moreover, has enforced the conviction that society is not 
in any sense fixed but is evolving. The idea that the theory of 
evolution must apply to society as well as to the lower forms of 
life has become thoroughly accepted by the general public and this 
idea, together with that of the organic concept, is bound to affect 
profoundly the religion of the modern man—indeed, is already doing 
so.2_ This is well recognized as a mere fact. But just how the 
evolutionary concept is affecting the religious views of modern men 
is not so generally recognized. From the point of view of the 

t From this point of view, a brief, useful definition of a society is simply: An 
organism of conscious members. Cf. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, 
PP. 12-15, 131, 143, 388-495. 

2 From the above point of view, evolution may be defined as: Development 


from the less organic to the more organic; involving an increase of consciousness and 
of self-control. 
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older philosophy and religion of authority, reality and truth are 
fixed and unchanging, and only man’s apprehension or knowledge 
of them is growing. But the consciousness of men today has 
violently revolted against this view for three reasons: (1) because 
the doctrine of the infinite worth of the individual taught by 
Christianity, and passionately believed by the people, is flatly 
contradicted by such a view; (2) because, in an organic universe, 
growth or change in any part means growth or change in every 
part; and (3) because this doctrine of the fixed universal and the 
changing particular has not only denied the organic nature of the 
world, the reality of progress, and consequently the worth of the 
individual, but has been persistently used throughout history, as 
the fundamental doctrine of political, ecclesiastical, and social 
aristocracy, to keep the elect few in positions of privilege and power, 
and the masses of the people in ignorance and servitude. But we 
have now reached a time when this can no longer successfully be 
done. Men are convinced that evolution is real—that absolutely 
new values are being constantly produced in the world by the 
constructive activity of men—that progress is not an illusion and 
a sham, but that the blood and struggle of earth’s martyrs and 
toilers have made positive contributions to the universe—that the 
Christian doctrine of the dignity of personality is a vindicated 
fact—that aristocracy is blasphemy against Personality—and 
that democracy, as the ideal of a thoroughly organic society, is the 
only tenable view of the world order.* There is no other way to 
interpret the growing modern revolt against external, arbitrary 
authority, and the passion for democracy. Where the religious 
leaders try to enforce the old view, they are failing; and where 
they adopt the new view, they are succeeding? 

4. The rapid expansion of knowledge in recent years has 
deepened the conviction that not merely material things, but truth 
itself, is in process of evolution. Here we touch upon delicate 
and disputed ground, involving a revision and redefinition of the 
very nature of truth. Briefly put, the definition formerly current, 

t “The theory of evolution, as applied to man, recognizes human endeavor as the 
essential condition of further progress.”—Coe, Religion of a Mature Mind, p. 396. 


2See Strong, The New Era; The Challenge of the City, pp. 199-234; and his 
Religious Movements for Social Betterment, especially pp. 85-88. 
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under the earlier régime of external authority, was that truth is 
by nature fixed, and as such promulgated by superior authorities 
to the ignorant masses. Any such thing as growth or develop- 
ment in truth meant simply external additions to it, which in no 
wise compelled a reorganization of its constitution or essential 
character. But today with our convictions of the organic nature 
and evolution of the world, we are being logically forced to the 
further conviction that any such thing as real growth, even of 
truth, means a reconstruction of it as an instrument to meet 
essentially new conditions of life. If this seems to be the prag- 
matic view of truth, it is nevertheless apparently inevitable. It 
is difficult to get back of the apparent teaching of history that what 
one age universally agrees to call truth (because conduct in accord- 
ance therewith satisfies the practical needs of the time), a later age 
modifies into a fundamentally different construction of truth in 
order therewith to meet its own growing practical needs—illus- 
trated in the theory of the solar system as modified by the practical 
requirements growing out of the discoveries and explorations of 
the Renaissance. From this point of view, then, truth would be a 
statement or formulation of observed coexistences and sequences 
made with reference to social experience and for the purpose of 
directing it to the fulfilment of the ends growing out of the social 
needs of the time.’ In other words, the view of truth which is 
gaining currency today makes it thoroughly a teleological instru- 
ment. Of course, this raises the whole question as to the ultimate 
standard by which the truth (as well as progress and other con- 
stituents of a real evolution) may be determined. ‘The practical 
determination of this ultimate standard of life is, indeed, the very 
heart of the religious problem. This we shall take up presently. 

5. The remarkable increase of scientific control over nature 
during the last hundred years has not been without its influence 


t This view of truth is not without its difficulties, chief of which is the determina- 
tion of the standard or criterion; but the writer is convinced that its difficulties, even 
on this point, are far less than those of the absolutist doctrine of a fixed universal. 
A clear exposition of the logical necessity of the newer pragmatic view is to be found 
in Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, chap. i, and especially chap. v by Miss Thompson 
(Mrs. Paul Wooley) on the problem of the nature of reality and of the relation of 
thought to reality. 
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at this point in defining in the public mind the nature of truth and 
the value of the scientific method in all realms of thought and 
practice. It has been no small factor in the transition we have 
noted from the submission to dogmatic authority to the assertion 
of the independence of the individual, as capable of setting up 
suitable ends for his conduct, and of devising and applying the 
means to attain them, with full recognition and fulfilment of the 
similar rights of others. This has led to a new conception of law, 
not as an instrument of despotism applied by an external power, 
but rather as an instrument of freedom applied by the individual 
himself through a clear understanding of his own nature and 
needs. Law, in this modern conception, becomes thus a for- 
mulation of conditions of action and of the consequences that 
may be expected to flow from those conditions. The whole object 
and method of science is to state conditions and consequences in 
such a form as to be ultimately useful for the guidance of conduct; 
and this is equally true whether the law be a civil one, formulated 
by a legislature in a state capitol, or a so-called natural law, for- 
mulated by a scientist in a laboratory. With the development of 
our legislative reference bureaus and other social science agencies, 
we are rapidly coming to see today that all laws are, in principle, 
the same; that social laws are as “natural” as the laws of physics, 
chemistry, or biology; and that the chief difference is that the 
laws of the traditional natural sciences have thus far been more 
accurately formulated, and therefore more permanently useful; 
partly because the natural scientists deal, in a sense, with more 
general or universal conditions, and partly because they deal with 
simpler conditions which they have been able to isolate and study 
by the laboratory method. With this understanding of law, 
freedom becomes conduct, not in opposition to or in disregard 
for law, but in accordance with the accurately formulated law of 
man’s own nature. It is as true of social life as of the forces of 
inanimate nature that, as Bacon said, “In order to rule nature 
you must obey her.” Now, this perception that nature, after all, 
must be obeyed leads us still deeper into the problem of man’s 
constitution and his relation to the universe, and ultimately leads 
to the truth which religion emphasizes that we are all organically 
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related to the great universe, in which we live and move and have 
our being, and to which we are inexorably required to render loyal 
service as members, if we are to remain free, healthy, and effective 
beings. 

6. The growth of such a consciousness in the world has naturally 
been attended by a gradual transformation of physical conflict 
into rational co-operation as a means of adjusting diverse interests 
and uniting classes and nations. With the growth of natural 
science and of the scientific method as applied to social relations, 
the abandonment of war and the adoption of arbitration as a method 
of social progress is as certain as the coming of tomorrow’s sunlight. 
But the very sun of that illumination is the growing consciousness 
that deep in the nature of all of us is the tendency toward the 
larger life of co-operation, of mutual service, of fraternity which 
we may thwart only to our injury, and which we may deny only 
to our ultimate destruction. ‘There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will.” All persons feel this 
instinctively, the great characters of history with the deepest 
intensity. Lincoln voiced this perception when he said, “A thing 
is never settled until it is settled right”; and again when he said, 
“The question is not whether the Lord is on our side in this war 
but whether we are on the Lord’s side.” 

7. Another striking practical tendency of our time which 
emphasizes this same change of world view is the rapid spread 
of philanthropy, and the new sense of sympathy. If we are really 
organically related, and thus each needful for the welfare of all, 
then every human being is worthy of respect as a person, as a 
comrade, however humble, co-operating, or created to co-operate, 
in the very construction, advancement, and enrichment of the 
universe. It is this conception which accounts for the growing 
sense of dignity of the individual, and the angry protest of increas- 
ing millions when that dignity is outraged. As Tolstoi proclaims 
in words that are today echoed in all lands, “‘There are no relations 
in which human beings may be treated without love.” 

8. Coming closer to the question of the end or ideal toward 
which conduct in its larger bearings should be directed, we find 
that the astronomical and geographical discoveries of recent 
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centuries have given us indeed a new heaven and a new earth. 
They have revolutionized the imagery of the whole universal 
theater of the drama of human life. Heaven, being no longer 
complacently and contentedly located above the clouds, nor hell 
securely beneath the earth, modern men have come to feel that 
the supreme goal or end of life is not a fixed heaven but a develop- 
ing ideal of a glorious social order, being realized, and to be realized 
here on earth and now, as well as in the beyond and hereafter. 
More and more, therefore, does this heavenly goal take the form 
of a real social order, upon which humanity insists increasingly 
with a stern and burning enthusiasm, as, in Jesus’ religious term, 
‘the Kingdom of God,” or in the philosophical term, “‘ Democracy,” 
or in the economic term, ‘“‘the Co-operative Commonwealth,” or 
in the political term, “‘the Republic.” One-sided and confused 
as the formulations of these grand concepts sometimes are in the 
thought of their advocates, nevertheless they all point in the same 
direction.” 

g. The rapid increase of wealth during the industrial revolution 
of the last century, has rolled up an unprecedented economic 
surplus, or at any rate an abundance, which has, for the first time 
in history, given mankind a substantial hope of realizing this ideal 
of democracy—of the kingdom of comradeship on earth—as more 
than a mere utopian dream. It is becoming for millions of men 
today a real religious ideal for which they are willing to lay down 
their lives, and for which in some places they are laying down their 
lives. Though flouted by the short-sighted as visionaries, and 
though denounced by the arch-materialists themselves as mere 
materialists seeking only the dollars and the fleshpots, neverthe- 
less these soldiers of the common good the world over are recruiting 
their ranks and gradually silencing their enemies by a heroism, 

t“The Christian conception of life is all contained in that of the kingdom of 
God.”—Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, p. 168. Any difficulty experienced in 
identifying Democracy, or the Republic, or the Co-operative Commonwealth with the 
Kingdom of God arises from our habit of thinking of God as outside of his world, and 
hence of these ideals of the “secular” order as inherently mean and comparatively 
unworthy—the usual fallacy of the distinction between the sacred and the secular. 


We need to remember the commandment of Elbert Hubbard: ‘‘ Remember the week 
day to keep it holy.”” And such a religion men are beginning to insist upon. 
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a persistence, and a growing altruistic devotion and spiritual 
insight, that is correcting their own vision and rapidly enlisting 
the enthusiasm of the world. 

10. Finally, the wider contacts of individuals and groups 
with diverse peoples and customs today are bringing about a 
cosmopolitanism of tastes and a tolerance of judgments which 
are further signs of the coming realization of the larger democracy. 
This enlargement of the perceptions and intellectual apprehensions 
of mankind is resulting in a remarkable, deepened sense of the 
psychical, and a remarkable development of the phases of religion 
heretofore neglected by a traditional Christianity. It certainly 
seems true, as Professor James assured us, that we are living 
today in an age characterized by a religious awakening and an 
enthusiastic search for the deeper meanings of life such as marked 
the early history of Christianity. And if we fail to recognize this 
fact, it is largely due to our narrow-minded inability to see the 
general trend for good in the newer forms of religious and moral 
aspiration that are making their way among us—not all, to be 
sure, without error, and not any without important truth. A mere 
list of such new forms of the spiritual life is suggestive: Organized 
philanthropy, social service, laymen’s missionary movements, 
Sunday-school reform, psychical research, spiritualism, Christian 
Science, New Thought, theosophy, gifts of tongues, psychical 
therapeutics—their number is without end—and their diversity 
is a challenge and a demand for a deeper understanding and wider 
practice of true religion. 


IV. DEFINITION AND ELEMENTS OF RELIGION 


How then shall we define religion? Let us say provisionally 
that it is the social function devoted to maintaining the individual 
consciously in organic living relations with the universe as a whole— 
a function in which the worship of deity occupies the central place: 
expressed by prayer on the one hand and devoted social service 
on the other.t In every religion, however primitive, there are 

t Jesus seems to have drawn no hard-and-fast line between religion and morality— 


stating that the whole law is summed up in love to God and to man. The writer 
takes that view—that the social functions of both are practically identical: to bring 
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certain elements which, as civilization advances, become more 
and more clearly understood as the basis of so-called higher reli- 
gious aspirations and conceptions. (1) Thus, the most primitive 
impulse of all, the will to live, becomes understood as the basis of 
the doctrine of eternal life. Under the influence of Christianity, 
this doctrine becomes one not of the duration of life merely, but 
of the quality of life as well, and becomes further a prophecy and a 
certainty of its reality. .(2) A second religious element, the con- 
sciousness of the power of personal initiative (however illusive some 
have imagined this consciousness to be), is the basis, after all, of 
our modern conviction of personal worth, responsibility, and 
moral freedom, when interpreted as indicating co-operation with 
the powers of the universe in the evolution of a better world. 
(3) The consciousness of this ideal of the better world, and of the 
“Power not merely ourselves” with whom we are permitted to 
co-operate, becomes the basis of our conception of the supreme 
good and of God. (4) Our consciousness of personal responsibility 
is not a mere convention, a meaningless tradition inculcated by 


men into active loyalty to the Good. Religion is the deeper aspect of morality which, 
through the consciousness of fellowship with God, furnishes the dynamic for the moral 
life. Cf. Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind: “Tn religion our subjection to a moral 
law transforms itself into a personal relationship of love and fellowship whence flow 
satisfactions for all sides of our higher nature” (p. 154). Cf. also, p. 58: “Religion 
seeks to adjust the whole man to ultimate reality”; see pp. 220-21: “Vital progress 
at the present stage depends upon our discovering how to unite ethical endeavor with 
personal communion with God, or rather upon our finding that the outward and the 
inward sides are one and inseparable”; p. 249: “Know that the religious experience 
is not something different from living a good life, but is just living it more abundantly. 
It is the inmost being of such a life”; p. 73: of the obstacles to the Christian religion, 
‘the one most characteristic of our age is the authoritative form assumed by official 
Christianity”; p. 281: “From this as well as other causes, there has sprung up an 
unofficial religion which refuses to have anything to do with the churches, or at most 
accords them cold approval rather than personal adhesion. The chief ingredient of 
this unofficial religion is morality, neighborliness, sympathy, sincerity in human 
relations [as witnessed in the social settlements]. But it is very often reverent, even 
trustful, toward God, and though it lacks organization, it becomes a real basis of 
fellowship between men”; p. 289: “This completion of the social communion in 
religion gives the church her specific task in the new age”; p. 319: “If democracy 
is to be more than the collective caprice of the crowd, on the one hand, or more than 
a fragment of biological machinery, on the other, the deepest fact in the individual 
must be the presence of the Eternal.” Cf. Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social 
Order, chap. vi, on “Social Christianity and Personal Religion,” especially footnote, 
pp. 110-11. 
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parental or social instruction, but has a pragmatic basis in the 
very fact, learned by stern experience, that we are organic members 
of the universe, of whom some special functions are required upon 
the penalty of suffering, death, and negation. (5) The con- 
sciousness of sin is another indication of the same doctrine of our 
individual responsibility in the service of the Good, and arises 
when we have failed in that service. More objectively, two facts 
stand out as elements of religion: (6) the universal fact of loyalty— 
heroism—martyrdom, manifested in parental, social, industrial, 
or patriotic devotion; (7) and the fact of the very penal (or civil) 
law itself, which, by imposing penalties, recognizes personal 
responsibility, freedom, power of initiative, and obligation of the 
individual to serve the Good. A purely mechanical world, which 
some of our ‘“‘natural” scientists seem to be trying to believe in, 
would leave no place for individual initiative and responsibility, 
hence no place for the civil law itself as the form in which responsi- 
bility is enforced; and morals, religion, and government would 
have no meaning, because there could be no moral standard or 
criterion of conduct in a world whose events were determined by a 
purely mechanical causation." 


Vv. OUTLINE OF THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION 


Having surveyed, although briefly, the conditions of present 
church inefficiency; the transition from the older religious point 
of view to the present; and the practical causes and conditions of 


* The logical error, of which natural science seems to be in some danger at this 
point, is apparently due to three causes: (1) The confusion of determinateness of 
sequence, which is a scientific fact, with determinism, which is a philosophical dogma; 
(2) the mistake of using the concept of mechanical causation (which is serviceable 
in formulating methods of economic production) as a complete explanation of activity 
in other functions, such as those of education, morality, and government (where, as 
we have seen, mere mechanical causation would be incompatible with the existence 
of those functions); and (3) the persistence of the older concepts of law as external, 
and of truth and reality as fixed. These notions are also at the bottom of the current, 
but passing, conception that the natural is the realm of law, and the supernatural 
the realm of lawless caprice. ‘‘This unhappy misconception of the relation of the 
natural to the supernatural has led the great body of uncritical thinkers into the 
grotesque inversion of all reason—the more law and order, the less God.”—Coe, 
Religion of a Mature Mind, p. 351. For a good discussion of the inadequacy of the 
earlier materialistic, rationalistic, and humanistic views of life, see Eucken, Meaning 
and Value of Life. 
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this change, with some consideration of the definition and elements 
of religion; we are now in a position to come to close quarters with 
the question of the particular place of religion in modern life. In 
order adequately to deal with this question, we shall need to 
undertake the difficult task of outlining the ground pattern of the 
social constitution itself; and having done so, to place religion in 
its functional relation to the other elements of the constitution. 

First of all, then, in facing the bewildering array of social facts, 
we shall need to secure a method of approach or principle of analysis, 
whereby we may classify them. What is the modern scientific 
principle of classification? Is it not essentially to arrange in a 
genetic series the different types of phenomena dealt with, so as 
to reveal the order and method by which they are successively 
produced? Certainly this is the principle of the classifications 
which the modern vital sciences of botany and zodlogy have found 
so fruitful of practical usefulness. And logically this seems to be 
the only effective method of scientific classification, for, if our 
above definition of law is correct, the object of science is so to 
state phenomena as to reveal their genetic relations to one another, 
and thus the method of controlling them." 

Adopting, then, this principle for the analysis of the complex 
social activities, we ask what form is taken by the characteristic 
activities of infancy and of primitive man and then what forms 
these simpler activities take on at further stages in the develop- 
ment of intelligence or of civilization. From this point of view 
it is manifest that the earliest activities take the general form of 
instinctive impulses, characterized by the motor tendency to 
accomplish certain life-preserving ends, such as those of food and 
defense, without any clear consciousness of either the ends to be 
attained or previous instruction in the methods of attaining them.” 
These earliest impulses, we may say, are mainly propulsive (or 
volitional in that sense), with very little of the intellectual or 

t See Dewey, “The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality,” Philosophical 
Review, March, 1902, XI, 107 ff. Also cf. Dewey, “Logical Conditions of a Scientific 


Treatment of Morality,” Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, Vol. III, 
Part. 2. 


2 Cf. Ellwood, Sociology in Iis Psychological Aspects, chap. VII, on “The Origin 
of Seciety,”’ and chap. IX, on “The Réle of Instinct in the Social Life.’’ 
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emotional elements in them. They represent the will to live in 
its lowest human terms. Feeling there of course is attending these 
impulses, but evaluating them only very vaguely because of the 
absence of any definite formulation of the end or system of con- 
duct to be realized. But as the child and the race develop, these 
random and loosely related impulses become formed into more 
and more organic and powerful systems, composed of those acts 
found to be satisfactory in securing adaptation of organism and 
environment to each other, through successive projections and 
realizations of the end. This accepted biological doctrine of the 
adjustment of the organism and the environment, now applied 
in interpreting social activities, connotes three elementary phases 
of adjustment. (1) The immediate or sustenance phase, charac- 
terized by instinctive and reflex activities, in which the immediate 
end is directly realized without any considerable consciousness of 
its value in relation to the larger end of life as a whole—as, for 
example, the sustenance activities of young animals or of infants, 
or in general the activities of any “hand to mouth” mode of life. 
This gives us the logical ground for classifying the manual voca- 
tions—involving the functions of sustenance and of economic 
production as the primary vocations. But these activities soon 
reach a point (in the history of the child and the race, and in the 
logic of conduct itself) where the immediate ends cannot be realized 
without reference to the system of ends in which they must func- 
tion as organic members. (2) Thus the mediating or control 
phase of adjustment arises, in which distinction of means and 
ends are developed, and the larger controlling end of life is more 
or less definitely defined, adopted, and organized—as in the charac- 
teristic activities of later childhood and early adolescence, or the 
ordinary acts of reflection, invention, devotion, and self control. 
This second phase gives us the logical and sociological position of 
the learned vocations—involving the functions of education, 
religion, and government—as secondary. (3) But when activities 
have become organized with due reference to the end involved 
in their fulfilment, the third or final phase of adjustment arises, 
in which the intellectual distinctions of means and ends fall into 
the background and life activities again become more immediate, 
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but now filled with the meaning and value derived from the second 
phase of experience—as, for example, in the romantic and idealized 
activities characteristic of later adolescence and early maturity— 
or in the acts of play and artistic creation. This gives us the 
position in society of the expressional vocations—involving the 
functions of recreation and art. When the true is adopted as the 
good it inevitably becomes the beautiful; when the individual, 
properly nourished in childhood, learns, in adolescence, to organize 
his life upon the principle of his membership in an organic society, 
he becomes in later life an artistic worker, conscious of life’s values 
and efficient and enthusiastic in producing them; and when a 
nation or race has laid its foundation in adequate economic develop- 
ment, and ordered its activities by educational, religious and 
governmental control, its classical age of recreation and art follows— 
the values of which are passed on into the succeeding cycles of a 
larger social evolution, deepening consciousness and ever widening 
the meaning of life. 

It would seem, as a matter of observed fact, that experience 
is developed by successive cycles of these three phases of main- 
tenance, control, and valuation, with their subordinate functions 
of sustenance, production, education, religion, government, recrea- 
tion and art; manifested correspondingly in the microcosm of the 
self, or individual life, and in the macrocosm of the universe, or 
the social life. This (as illustrated in the accompanying diagram 

t Cf. Small’s classification of social “interests” in his General Sociology, pp. 198, 
435, 444, 480, 542-43; and Ellwood’s criticism of this classification in his Sociology 
in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 286. The above discussion of the present writer aims 
to supply a scientific principle of analysis and classification of the elementary social 
functions or vocational interests, as furnishing the groundwork or outline of the 


dynamic criterion of conduct, demanded by the modern pragmatic or teleological view 
of life, as advocated in this paper. 

2 The theory of correspondence between the microcosm and the macrocosm, as 
herein set forth, is more than the recapitulation theory of the biologists. It refers 
to certain universal stages through which intelligence unfolds according to the logic 
of its own nature, whether in a history of the race, or of the individual, or of a series 
of acts directed to a given end. The thesis is that all conscious life is constructed 
on a single organic principle of adaptation. This is being more or less clearly empha- 
sized by many writers. Cf. Patten, ““Each epoch and each person recapitulates 
the thought history of the race; the new always begins with crude vital values which 
are gradually transformed into those that more fully express our complex civiliza- 
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of The Social Constitution as an Organic Circuit of Social Func- 
tions) means that the standard of an evolving world is a growing 
system of social functions in an organic equilibrium of thoroughly 
reciprocal services, each individual interest or social vocation being 
maintained at maximum efficiency as an essential organ of the 
whole social system. 

To illustrate the use of this standard as explaining social rela- 
tionships, let it be observed that thinking is necessarily inductive, 
on the whole, in those occupations in which (as in sustenance and 
production) men are without an adequate formulation of the end 
of their conduct, and are pressing forward toward such a formula- 
tion. In the intellectual occupations of social control, however, 
where ends and hypotheses are tried out and adopted, thinking 
is alternately inductive and deductive, or experimental, in character. 
But as soon as the end thus formulated and adopted is applied as 
a regulative principle through the function of government, think- 
ing becomes habitually and strongly deductive, because the con- 
cern is then with making the particulars of life conform to the end 
or standard and express it. This gives us the logical distinction 
between the progressives and the conservatives—the universal and 
normal division of parties in society—and explains why the former, 
the progressives, struggling for a new social order, are usually made 
up of the more intelligent manual workers, the educators and 
philanthropic workers, and why the latter, the conservatives, 
insisting upon the old social order, are usually made up of the 
classes in positions of governmental authority. It also shows why 
the contention between these two parties is keenest in religious 
and moral matters—because it is in the function of devotion, where 
the supreme controlling end is decided upon, that the transition 
is made from social induction—a reaching after the new order—to 
social deduction—insistence upon the previously established order. 
For—especially with long continuance of the officials in office— 
tion.” —The Social Basis of Religion, pp. 66-67; cf. also ibid., p. 152; also Coe, Educa- 
tion in Religion and Morals, chaps. xiv and xv, on “The Periods of Development”’; 
Hall, Youth: Its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene, chap. I, on ‘‘Pre-Adolescence,” 
chap. VII, on “Faults, Lies, and Crimes,” chap. IX, on ‘The Growth of Social Ideals,” 
and chap. XII, on “Moral and Religious Training”; Forbush, The Boy Problem, 


chap. I, on “Social Development”’; and especially Forbush, The Coming Generation, 
table of parallel epochs on p. 45. 
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government (whether of the state, the church, the school, or of 
industry) tends to become extremely conservative, and even 
reactionary—unless the officials can be held thoroughly responsible 
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VI. THE LOGICAL SOCIAL POSITION OF RELIGION 
The particular place, then, of religion in society is logically 
between the functions of education and government, and is con- 
cerned with bringing about the adoption of the ends defined by 
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education; leaving them for the government to realize in the attain- 
ment of social order, and further for recreation and art to value 
and glorify in the attainment of the higher culture. Looked at 
in this way, religion occupies a most critical and important posi- 
tion in life: the position of bringing human beings to an actual 
decision in favor of the larger, the fraternal, the altruistic, the 
whole-hearted life of the Kingdom of God, in which alone love 
and health and abiding joy, and heroic endurance, and the deepest 
appreciation of the values of existence are permanently possible.* 


VII. SPECIAL SERVICE OF RELIGION TO THE PRESENT AGE 


And now as to the particular service which religion may render 
the age in which we live, let us observe, first of all, that our age has 
been predominantly an age devoted to the functions of sustenance 
and production. These functions have been over-emphasized. 
We’ have been in the past fifty or sixty years rapidly developing 
the function of education. We have reached our national period 
of early adolescence, in which the larger social ends begin to interest 
us, because the formulation and adoption of them at this point is 
essential to our national development.? It would seem that we are 
approaching what may reasonably be called our natural period of 
national conversion, or, failing in that, a period of criminality and 
degeneracy, leading to national decline. As President Wilson and, 
indeed, all the seers and sages of the time tell us, we have now 
reached a crisis when, if society is to escape great suffering and 
avoid a setback to progress, we must deliberately adopt and put 
into practice the social ends that have been coming to conscious- 
ness in our system of public education. And these ends are those 
of the organic society which we call a democracy or republic, in 

It is noteworthy that the social interpretation of the religious ideal is gaining 
ground today with tremendous rapidity in the writings of such religious leaders as 
Peabody, Mathews, Henderson, Rauschenbusch, and Strong (the last especially in 
his periodical publication, The Gospel of the Kingdom); and in such vital religious 
movements as the Student Volunteer Movement; the Y.M.C.A.; The Layman’s 
Missionary Movement; the Federal Council of Churches; the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, with its remarkable Social Service Platform; the new church 
Brotherhoods, all emphasizing social service; and, in foreign countries, the German 
Inner Mission and the propaganda of Abdul Baha, the Persian—to mention only a few. 

2 Cf. Coe, The Spiritual Life, chap. I, on “Religious Awakening.” 
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which no man or group of men may be allowed to monopolize the 
privileges and sustenance of the people, nor set for them the ends 
which they are to pursue, without their own choice and decision 
in the matter. We have noted the alienation of the working masses 
from the church. They are today wandering in the wilderness of 
poverty and subjection to the purposes of others. They are 
groping for the supreme end of life which religion alone can supply. 
Without adequate participation in education, religion, and govern- 
ment, the lives of the majority of men and women today are 
short-circuited and enfeebled, lacking in consistent direction and 
self-control, and are for that very reason inefficient in production 
and dissipated in recreation. But men are beginning an angry and 
ominous protest against their exclusion by our present industrial 
system from the power of deciding upon and adopting the ends for 
which their own labor is expended. Employers complain every- 
where that workmen take no interest in their work, but labor 
without loyalty and without enthusiasm only for their weekly 
wages. How could they do otherwise? A joyous, free, and 
efficient industry never will be developed in this or any other 
country until we enable all men, and women too, intelligently to 
adopt the ends for which they are paying out the energy of their 
lives. Only then can mankind labor with enthusiasm and efficiency, 
as conscious of the value of their work. And only when the masses 
of mankind secure an adequate participation in education, religion, 
and government, will the butcheries and robberies of production 
and the debaucheries of recreation and art cease to torment the 
land. Religion has a mighty work to perform today in bringing 
us back to our better selves and inspiring us with the vision of the 
generous social order of fraternity and good will among men. It 
has the practical work at hand of bringing about social righteous- 
ness and realizing a divine social order. The church, as the chief 
messenger of religion, can never regain her rightful honors among 
the people until she realizes that the religion of today must be a 
practical and a growing religion, courageous with the spirit of the 
crusader against social wrong, and with the vision of the prophet 
of the better age that is coming. She must understand that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. She must 
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recognize humanitarian movements of the age as essentially reli- 
gious, and seek to inspire them with a consciousness of the sustain- 
ing presence of God. The secret of her weakness is, as Bishop 
Williams says, that ‘‘she preaches, for the most part, a narrow and 
petty round of ethics, the minor moralities of purely personal 
conduct, respectabilities, good form, technical pieties, and eccle- 
siastical proprieties, while the age is seeking the larger righteousness 
of the kingdom of God, which is ‘human society organized accord- 
ing to the will of God’”; but ‘‘more and more prophets are heard 
in her pulpits, pleading for and proclaiming the larger righteous- 
ness of economic justice and social equity, as distinguished from 
the narrower righteousness of merely personal respectability, the 
righteousness of the Kingdom as distinguished from the righteous- 
ness of the solitary individual.”* How in detail this larger king- 
dom of social righteousness shall be attained we have yet to learn; 
but first of all we must learn the meaning of modern religion when 
it bids us “‘seek first the kingdom of God.” For this kingdom 
is the normal social order, the standard of truth and justice, within 
which all other ends must find their subordinate places—a truly 
organic society of duly balanced functions in which every member 
shall participate with at least a reasonable degree of freedom, 
health, and efficiency. 

t “The conflict between Religion and the Church,” in The American Magazine, 
June, 1911, LXXII, 147 ff. It is no easy task for the older leaders of the country 
to readjust their conceptions, developed under the simpler, more isolated living of a 
former age, to meet the needs of the present corporate modes of existence. And the 
ministers are not alone in this difficulty. The judges and political leaders are very 


decidedly facing the same problem. The conservatives are vainly trying to stand pat, 
and the progressives are struggling for a formulation of the new order. 
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Christianity has seemingly undergone many changes in the 
course of its life. Notwithstanding numerous attempts which have 
been made to establish and preserve uniformity, many variations 
have continued to manifest themselves in the history of the Christian 
movement. Not only has its form in one period differed from that 
of a subsequent age, but different groups of people within the same 
period have become exponents of varying types of faith. As a 
consequence of this tendency, modern Christianity in its totality is 
a widely diversified phenomenon. The Greek and the Roman 
churches have many distinctive features, Protestantism is sharply 
differentiated from Catholicism, Protestant denominations differ 
more or less widely from one another, and variations may often be 
observed among members of the same communion. 

This situation raises a serious problem. What is Christianity ? 
If we define it as the religious life of men, wrought out in differ- 
ent periods of history and amid different surroundings, the fact of 
variation causes no difficulty, for change is a fundamental law of 
life. In religion, as in other spheres of the human spirit’s activity, 
data from the past and new experiences in the present blend to 
form a new product, as men in each new generation react upon their 
new world of reality. Similarly different groups of individuals with- 
in the same age stamp their type of faith with the characteristics of 
their own peculiar world. From this point of view Christianity is 
the religious life of a vast number of individuals, the story of whose 
conduct and thinking has been recorded by history. Hence this 
religion is fundamentally developmental, and its character at various 
periods in history is to be understood in the light of the environ- 
mental forces which entered into the making of religious life in 
any given age. 

541 
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On the other hand, it has not been customary to regard change 
as an essential feature of the Christian religion. Variation in its 
history has commonly been viewed as quite incidental, or even 
detrimental, to the life of genuine Christianity. This is defined as 
some static quantity of belief, experience, or practice, which is 
assumed to have existed from the time of Jesus, and is reproduced 
in the life of all persons who are truly Christian. The fact of varia- 
tion is disposed of by setting aside as spurious all phases of this 
religion which are not in agreement with some particular type which 
its devotees designate for themselves as “genuine.” Or, if one is 
more generously disposed, he may find essential Christianity in a 
modicum so small and so broadly defined that it can be allowed to 
exist even among members of widely differing communions. But 
from this standpoint Christianity is never a vital development. 
Beneath all variations there exists a static quantity which is called 
“essence,” while the changing phenomena which appear in its 
history are merely excrescences. 

Which of these two views is the more satisfactory for present- 
day thinking? Thisis a particularly urgent question. It is funda- 
mental to any study of Christianity’s origin, and especially to the 
question, much discussed at present, of Christianity’s relation to 
other religions in the world in which it arose. If we think of the 
new religion as vitally developmental, a spontaneous growth, then 
the conditions surrounding its early life form an important con- 
sideration for the understanding of its character. If, on the other 
hand, it is treated as a static quantity, whose character and content 
are essentially fixed at the outset, the question of relationship to 
other faiths is not fundamentally important. It may have a 
secondary interest as bearing upon the externals of Christianity’s 
history, but it has little or nothing to do with an understanding of 
its real genius. Everything essential to the new faith is specifically 
supernatural in origin, a purely divine insert into human history, 
communicated to men through the medium of a special revela- 
tion. Adumbrations of this revelation are to be seen in the 
Old Testament, its climax is reached in the work of Jesus and the 
apostles, and its activity either ceases with the close of the New 
Testament Canon, or continues in less vigorous fashion within 
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certain narrowly restricted channels. Thus Christianity is an 
ecclesiastical organization, a system of doctrine, a body of ritual, a 
type of experience, whose validity is directly guaranteed by God. 
Man’s part is to accept the revelation, to guard it against defile- 
ment from human accretions, and to pass it on to others. 

Since, according to this hypothesis, true religion must be strictly 
supernatural in origin, as well as in all the essentials of its develop- 
ment, and since Christianity alone is true, it is futile to talk of 
genetic relations to other faiths. They were huge systems of error, 
entirely lacking in divine sanction, and consequently utterly 
incapable of making any valuable contribution toward the genesis 
of Christianity. They may have influenced somewhat the course 
of its expansion, yet only in external and unessential matters. 
And even thus they are not to be thought of as lying wholly outside 
the divine scheme. They were rather intended to prepare the way 
for Christianity, either furnishing some helpful conditions for its 
spread, or else constituting a kind of foil against which to set off its 
superior character. To discover in the course of history any vital 
relations to paganism, or even to post-canonical Judaism, would 
mean a corresponding disparagement of the Christian religion and 
a vitiation of its authority. 

This attitude has dominated Christian thinking from an early 
date, and finds ample illustration in both Catholic and Protestant 
circles. Orthodox Romanists have always defined their religion in 
terms of a God-given quantum of revelation, original in content, 
complete at the outset, and historically unconditioned except that 
its completeness and perfection were displayed more fully in the 
expanding life of the historic church. Changes may be admitted 
in the course of history, even changes necessitated by contemporary 
conditions, but Christianity is not to be regarded as in any real sense 
a product of evolutionary forces. This assertion applies even to its 
relation to Judaism. While assumed to preserve everything of 
permanent worth in the latter, the relation of the two is not one of 
organic evolution. Christianity rather is a new and fuller revela- 
tion, a fresh divine insert, for which Judaism has merely prepared 
the way. In the course of subsequent history popular pagan 
religion may have affected somewhat the church’s rites and 
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ceremonies, and Greek philosophy may have had some influence 
upon the development of doctrine, but it is a gross error, according 
to the Catholic view, to think of these outside forces as introducing 
anything in the least alien to the original substance of the Christian 
revelation. Historical growth is but the further unfolding of the 
heavenly robe brought to earth by Jesus, passed on by him to the 
apostles, and intrusted by them to the divinely established and 
officered church. The garment never needs to be altered or 
repaired, but only to be further unfolded." 

The older Protestant estimate of Christianity’s nature rested 
upon the same basic principle. The new religion as revealed by 
Jesus and perpetuated by the apostles was a purely divine deposit, 
essentially complete from the first. The fundamental divergence 
between Protestantism and Catholicism lay in their different 
theories about the preservation of the deposit. According to the 
latter the infallible church was its perpetual guardian and inter- 
preter, consequently the whole ecclesiastical development within 
orthodox Romanism was the continuation of genuinely original 
Christianity. The Protestant Reformers, on the other hand, took 
the Scriptures rather than the church as their ultimate authority 
and so found original Christianity in the Canon. Historical 
development from New Testament times on to the Reformation 
was regarded as a period of decline, in which the process of cor- 
ruption proceeded gradually at first, but later increased in velocity 
and extent until finally genuine Christianity was almost completely 
obscured. It could be recovered only by a return to the age of the 
apostles, its divine character being assured by an infallible Scripture. 
Thus Storrs in his lectures on The Divine Origin of Christianity says 
of the New Testament books that they hold Christianity as nothing 
else does. While it has been “variously tinted and refracted” by 
human representations of it, still these primitive writings continue 
to reveal its spiritual substance and vital force. They are our 
inheritance from God, and this faith “‘is the one system of religion 

t Cf. articles ‘‘Christianity,” “Development of Doctrine,” and “Revelation” in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907 ff.) and the article “Eglise” in Dictionnaire 
de Théologie catholique (Tome IV, Paris, 1911). 

2 Boston, 1884. 
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on earth for which the eternal creative spirit, from whom the spirit 
of man is derived, is directly responsible, and to which his veracity 
is pledged” (p. 6). 

This did not mean that ecclesiastical organization and doctrinal 
elaboration were thought by Protestants to form no part of Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, many features which emerge in post- 
apostolic times were regarded legitimate because believed to be 
scriptural. Thus Anglicans could retain the notion that the church 
is a supernatural organization, divinely equipped to administer the 
rites of salvation. Though inculcating only that which is 
“‘agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testaments and 
which the Catholic fathers and ancient bishops have collected from 
that very doctrine,’” still according to a Canon of 1604 the Church 
of England differs from the Catholics only “in those particular 
points wherein they were fallen both from themselves in their 
ancient integrity and from the apostolic churches which were their 
first founders.” Bishop Jewel? affirmed that the Anglican church 
conformed not only in its doctrine, but also in its sacraments, to the 
church of the apostles and of the old Catholic bishops and fathers. 
According to this conception Christianity is still, as in Catholicism, 
a purely supernatural contribution to human history, its integrity 
being carefully preserved within divinely determined limits. 

Other sections of Protestantism attached less significance to the 
perpetuation of the divinely authorized ecclesiastical organization 
and placed chief stress upon individual religious life. Yet Chris- 
tianity was a significant historical quantum, more especially on its 
doctrinal side. While Scripture was the ultimate norm for faith, 
much genuine Christianity was to be recognized in the doctrinal 
development of post-apostolic times. This position has been stated 
more recently by the late Professor Orr. He believes “the labor 
spent by myriads of minds on the fashioning of dogma has not, as 
so many in our day seem to think, been utterly fatuous, and the mere 
forging of fetters for the human spirit.” Yet this work of doctrinal 

t Cited from the Convocation of 1571, by A. C. A. Hall in the article “‘ Protestant- 
ism” in the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Vol. IX (New York, 1911). 

2 Apology for the Church of England (London, 1685). 

3 The Progress of Dogma (New York, 1901), p. v. 
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elaboration was not a merely human affair, but was pursued in 
agreement with the divine character and intention of Christianity. 
The general tendency of this type of interpretation is to define 
Christianity’s essential content in terms of a divinely directed type 
of metaphysical speculation guaranteed in the first instance by the 
teaching of Jesus and the apostles. The exposition of sound 
doctrine never goes beyond this original revelation, nor are the 
intellectual attainments of a later age ever able to import anything 
essentially new into its content. If a contribution is new it must in 
the nature of the case be untrue. The function of interpretation is 
only to expound in greater detail the perfect original. 

These various opinions of both Catholics and Protestants are in 
fundamental agreement on the question of Christianity’s nature. 
It is a quantity of divine instruction, supernaturally given and 
designed to cover all the essentials of true religion. Whether it is 
more perfectly preserved in an ecclesiastical organization, in a 
Canon of scripture, in a system of metaphysical speculation, or in 
some combination of these is only a subsidiary question. In any 
case Christianity is purely supernatural in origin and maintains its 
unique originality in every legitimate stage of its career. Human 
experience and historical circumstances contribute nothing to its 
making; they merely provide channels for its spread, in so far as 
they do not obscure or retard its progress. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a general expansion of man’s 
mental horizon and with it came a keener sense of real connection 
between earlier and later periods of history. Scholars became more 
vitally conscious of progression in the course of human experience, 
so that the notion of development entered by degrees into the realm 
of historical study. Religion was naturally tardy in accepting and 
applying to itself the conception of evolution, yet some scholars, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, recognized that the older method of 
interpretation did not do full justice to the developmental side of 
Christianity. The changes through which it had passed were felt 
to be more extensive and thoroughgoing than were possible on the 
traditional view. Cardinal Newman, from the side of Catholicism, 
recognized the pressure of this demand and sought to meet it in his 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine* He is more gener- 


t London, 1845, 1894. 
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ous than most of his Catholic predecessors in finding extensive 
changes in the history of doctrine, a fact which, he says,“‘embar- 
rasses us when we consult history for the true idea of Christianity.” 
While in the last analysis it is a supernaturally revealed religion, an 
original deposit of faith, its historical manifestation is humanly 
conditioned and so subject to ‘‘the general method by which the 
course of things is carried forward.” Externally it is an earthen 
vessel, being the religion of men, and so is due to grow in wisdom 
and stature. Consequently the elaboration of doctrine is not merely 
a process of logical deduction from Scripture, or from any given set 
of earlier doctrines, but is a product of Christianity’s developing life. 
It is futile to suppose that the New Testament, or any assignable 
number of books, can delineate all possible forms which a divine 
message will assume when submitted to a multitude of minds. The 
whole Bible, as well as the entire history of Christianity, is subject 
to the law of development. 

Have we here a new conception of Christianity’s nature accord- 
ing to which it becomes a product of religious life rather than a 
divine insert into history? Such might, at first sight, seem to be 
the case, but Newman very quickly assures his readers that this is 
not his thought. No matter how extensively Christianity may 
appear humanly conditioned, “the powers which it wields and the 
words which proceed out of its mouth attest its miraculous 
nativity.” Furthermore, no phases of development are legitimate 
which do not ultimately fall within the pale of ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion, and these natural and true developments were all contem- 
plated by Christianity’s author, “who in designing the work 
designed its legitimate results.” Security against error and per- 
version is guaranteed by the maintenance of the original type which 
has remained from first to last unalterable. 

Thus it is apparent that Newman does not really believe it is 
Christianity’s nature to evolve, at least not in the sense of genuine, 
organic evolution. Changes in its history do not inhere primarily 
in its character as a religion, but are due to the medium through 
which it is compelled to work. Variation is necessary only because 
it is the inevitable attendant of ‘‘any philosophy or polity which 
takes possession of the intellect and heart”; it is in the nature of 
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the human mind that “time is necessary for the full comprehension 
and pérfection of great ideas and that the highest and most wonder- 
ful truths, though communicated to the world once for all by 
inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the 
recipients . . . . but have required only the longer time and 
deeper thought for their full elucidation.”” Thus it is not essential 
Christianity which evolves but only its historical elucidation, and 
the two things are in reality treated as separate entities. After all 
Newman signally fails to find any vital place for the conception of 
growth as fundamental to Christianity’s nature. 

Among Protestants the problem of development was approached 
from a different angle. Newman had been compelled to face this 
question in order to legitimize the history of the church in which 
change and variation no longer could be denied. If the authority 
of the ecclesiastical organization was to be maintained, the notion 
of development must be admitted into Christianity far enough to 
cover the changes which time had wrought in the outward history 
of the church. Protestants, on the other hand, except those 
Anglicans who swung far toward Rome in their reaction against 
liberalism—a movement of which Newman was a leader before his 
outright adoption of Catholicism—easily dismissed all ecclesiastical 
developments as mere perversions of true Christianity. Its history 
was not a vital growth, but a process of degeneration and decay. 
The problem of so defining Christianity as to give the notion of 
development any important place in the definition did not become 
a real issue for Protestant scholars until they felt it desirable to bring 
religion into more vital relations with the historic life of the human 
spirit and to recognize that the New Testament, which had con- 
stituted the Protestant norm for faith, was itself the product of 
growth. 

A tendency to ally religion more closely with humanity and so 
to make it less a thing from without early appeared in English deism 
and German rationalism. But these movements were more nega- 
tive than positive in their results. They denied to Christianity 
much which had traditionally been regarded as essential to its 
nature, without formulating a new definition of its character with a 
view to displaying the real genius of its historical development. But 
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German idealism, especially as expounded by Hegel, made an effort 
to supply this needed definition. For him the universe is at heart 
spiritual, or perhaps better, intellectual, being grounded in the 
divine Idea, the absolute Reason, whose essential nature consists in 
living development. Ideally the world is the very product of this 
development of the logical thought of the absolute spirit. Since 
thought and being are thus a unit, philosophical dialectic reproduces, 
at least in kind, the evolutionary process of the absolute, and every 
historic product of the human spirit—custom, law, art, science, 
philosophy, religion—is a more or less perfect expression of the 
absolute. Progress is the result of conflict and discord in the 
general trend of all things which are synthetically evolving nearer 
and nearer to the divine Idea, itself the ultimate and absolute 
truth. Similarly in the realm of religion every new stage in the 
development of the human spirit marks a new revelation of 
divine truth. 

What, then, is the Hegelian understanding of Christianity’s 
nature? Seemingly the notion of development, not only in exter- 
nals but also in essentials, has been made central. Closer inspec- 
tion, however, shows that even this mode of interpretation does not 
find Christianity to have been so thoroughly developmental, a 
process of vital historical growth, as might at first sight be imagined. 
To begin with, Hegel had little interest in the historical life of 
Christianity as a whole. His primary concern was with doctrine 
only. Nor did he view this in its entirety, much less was he 
interested in its actual historical growth. In closing his Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion* he affirms that his aim has been ‘“‘to 
reconcile reason and religion, to show how we know this latter to be 
in all its manifold forms necessary, and to rediscover in revealed 
religion the truth and the idea.” In other words, he is concerned 
with the abstract elements of universality in Christianity rather 
than with its concrete phenomena, and he discovers the universal 
through a process of philosophical reflection acting upon the content 
of religious ideas. The vital situations out of which these ideas 
come are not made the norm for estimating their character. That 


t London, 1895; German, Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Religion (Berlin, 
1832, 18407). 
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is determined by relating them to the imaginary absolute. Accord- 
ingly, Hegel can say of the religious situation in his own day that 
‘philosophy which is theology is solely concerned with showing the 
rationality of religion,” and so “forms a sanctuary apart and those 
who serve in it constitute an isolated order of priests who must not 
mix with the world and whose work is to protect the possessions of 
truth.” This is not the attitude of one who thinks Christianity a 
genuine product of vital historical forces. It is, on the contrary, 
ultimately an esoteric philosophy constructed according to a pre- 
arranged divine pattern. 

For Hegel Christianity is also, in the last analysis, a religion of 
external authority. He vigorously opposed two movements which 
were exerting an important influence on thought in hisday. These 
were pietistic individualism on the one hand and the personal free- 
dom of thinking advocated by the “‘ Enlightenment” (Au/fklarung) 
on the other. Both were condemned by Hegel because they were 
felt to be dangerously non-authoritorian in principle. The former 
tendency, which received new strength from Herder and Schleier- 
macher, was criticized because it elevated religious feeling above 
reason and so seemed to leave religion no authoritative content. 
Naive piety might indeed experience truth, Hegel said, but it could 
not demonstrate that what it felt was truth—‘‘thought is the 
absolute judge before which the content of religious feeling must 
verify and attest its claims.”* Hegel would not deny the legitimacy 
of feeling. He would only affirm that one cannot establish its 
validity except by means of philosophy. To cite his words, 
‘philosophy thinks what the subject as such feels and leaves it to 
the latter to settle with his feeling.”? Now this conflict between 
concrete feeling and the rational process, when carried through to its 
final reconciliation, means the attainment of absolute truth. In 
so far as the finite spirit, which by its very nature rises into this state 
of reconciliation, reaches this goal in the history of the world, an 
external religious authority has been established. 

Hegel also severely criticized the “Enlightenment” because it 
exalted individual reason to first place, ignored the rational absolute, 


t Lectures on the Philosophy of Rebigion, III, 148. 
2 Ibid., p. 149. 
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and so dismissed Christianity as unworthy of rational beings. Such 
procedure is a “conceit,” a “vanity of the understanding,” which 
divorces individual reason from all outer authority and conse- 
quently “is the most violent opponent of philosophy and is dis- 
pleased when the latter points to the element of reason in the 
Christian religion, when it shows that the witness of the spirit, of 
truth, is lodged in religion.” While Hegel would allow subjective 
freedom of thought in the conquest of truth, the content of truth 
was not a product of subjective thinking, but was something 
“inherently and essentially true, true in and for itself.” This 
absolute has been revealed in the course of history, particu- 
larly in the Christian religion, and so has become a norm for 
determining the results of personal thinking. Since only those 
items of faith which receive philosophical justification are to be 
treated as normative, Christianity is essentially an objective 
revelation whose authority is discovered and guaranteed, but never 
produced, by philosophical speculation. Revelation is essentially 
the rediscovery of God’s thought by means of human thought, 
proceeding in accordance with the laws of its divine prototype. 
This interpretation of Christianity’s nature is in the last 
analysis undevelopmental. The human attainment of truth is, 
indeed, an evolutionary process, but the real content and sub- 
stance of that truth are determined from without. The growth 
of Christianity, as a historical phenomenon, is recognized, but it is 
not a purely spontaneous growth, since it must conform to a model 
called the absolute, which fixes the goal before the process of 
development begins. Thus Christianity is essentially the repro- 
duction of a set of ideas divinely determined beforehand. Man’s 
struggle to attain them may be long and laborious, but they are in 
no true sense a product of his struggle. He is able to grasp them 
because of the fortunate circumstance that he is made in their 
image; he is never to be regarded as their creator. Newman, we 
found, restricted the notion of development to the historical 
elucidation of Christianity, leaving its essential content quite 
untouched by conditions of historical growth. Hegel applied the 
principle of development more rigorously to the method by which 
man attains the essential in religion, but he still defined that essence 
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as an independent entity, the absolute, whose real content was not 
in thé least determined by the developmental forces of history. 

Hegel’s neglect of historical phenomena was recognized even by 
his followers and they early attempted an application of his philo- 
sophical principles to the specific data of Christianity, especially in 
reference to the origins of dogma. F. C. Baur,’ and the members of 
the Tiibingen school in general, found early Christianity to be a 
development out of specific, conflicting historical forces. The 
Jewish particularism of the Palestinian community on the one- 
hand, and Pauline universalism on the other, were finally synthe- 
sized through an evolutionary process into early Catholicism, and 
the books of the New Testament were thought to represent different 
points of view emerging in the course of the controversy. Many 
factors in the life of the ancient world—tendencies to universalism 
within the Roman Empire, different Hellenistic philosophies, in 
fact ‘the whole cultural situation of the times—had contributed 
toward the ultimate evolution of the new religion. Consequently 
the historian’s task is a broad and comprehensive one. If he would 
truly understand early Christianity he must trace its genetic rela- 
tionships, showing how history is a vital product of the human spirit 
in its evolutionary struggle toward harmony with the divine reason. 

While Baur’s procedure thus approximated to a truly scientific 
historical method—a fact not always appreciated by critics of the 
Tiibingen school—he confined attention so exclusively to the 
intellectual side of human activity, neglecting its emotional and 
volitional phases, that his conception of Christianity’s content was 
not sufficiently comprehensive. He did maintain in a more realistic 
way than Hegel had done that human ideas and historical events 
are closely interwoven. Hence early Christianity, on its doctrinal 
side, was more vitally developmental, but its ultimate essence was 
still defined in terms of the Hegelian doctrine of the absolute, 
and therefore, necessarily remained undevelopmental in the last 
analysis. 

In more recent years the Hegelian interpretation of Christianity 
has been considerably modified, especially in the direction of 


* Compare especially in this connection his Das Christentum und die christliche 
Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte (Tiibingen, 1853, 18607). 
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recognizing more fully its concrete, historical character. Accord- 
ingly, the absolute becomes less a predetermined quantum and more 
a product of historical growth. ‘Troeltsch, for example, maintains 
that the Christian religion is to be placed side by side with other 
faiths, and is to be studied by the same general scientific method of 
investigation. Since they must be treated as normal evolutionary 
developments in the life of humanity, so it must be viewed as a 
strictly historical evolution. If it is to take precedence over other 
religions its supremacy can be maintained solely on the ground of 
actual merit historically demonstrated. It appears, however, that 
Christianity as a matter of fact is the best religion, and so has 
a just claim to the title “absolute.” As yet its complete finality 
may not be fully established, but its development is surely moving 
toward this end. Enough of its distinctive characteristics have 
already emerged to furnish adequate ground for faith in its ultimate 
absoluteness. So Troeltsch can speak of an “essential” Christianity 
in whose history the fundamental “ideal” is being realized through 
progress toward the ‘‘absolute goal.”* 

This would seem to be as near an approach as idealistic phi- 
losophy can make toward a purely developmental conception of 
Christianity’s nature. Since the notion of an absolute cannot be 
abandoned, there must always be a point, even though it be located 
in the distant future, where evolution ceases. And in proportion as 
the fundamental ideal is historically realized, the absolute itself is 
attained. Accordingly, in the course of history, certain phases of 
Christianity already pass into a zone where the laws of growth are 
no longer active. These phases constitute a hypothetical essence 
like in kind to the final quantitative residuum in which Christian- 
ity’s evolution is to issue when development ceases and unessential 
featuresevaporate. To insist that this absolute is not imposed from 
without, but is itself attained through a strictly historical evolu- 
tion, does not alter the fact that ultimately and ideally Christianity 
is thought of as a quantity standing outside the range of the historic 


See his Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 
1902, 1912); also articles ‘‘ Dogmatik” and “‘Glaube und Geschichte” in Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, II (Tiibingen, 1910); and ‘‘ The Dogmatics of the religions- 
geschichtliche Schule” in the American Journal of Theology, XVII (1913), 1-21. 
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process. Moreover, it is a question whether the assumption that 
development issues in an absolute, itself determined solely by the 
process of development, is not fundamentally a contradiction in 
terms, or, at least, an undemonstrable hypothesis. How can we 
say that history has reached an ultimate goal at any given stage of 
development unless some standard from without is superimposed as 
a criterion for determining the ultimate? Without this criterion 
must we not refrain from applying the term absolute, even at the 
remotest stage of historical growth? So long as history is being 
made, the possibility of realizing a higher ideal than anything pre- 
viously attained or even conceived seemingly cannot be denied, 
if one insists upon a consistent and thoroughgoing application of 
the developmental idea. 

The pietistic attitude, though criticized by Hegel, was destined 
in later times to exert an important influence upon the definition of 
Christianity’s nature. This mode of thinking, which received a 
strong impetus from Herder and Schleiermacher, was supplemented 
by Ritschl and with some modification has become widely prevalent, 
especially among the so-called modern “liberal” theologians. 
Although representatives of this view commonly hold to some form 
of belief in an absolute, they do not attach primary worth to 
philosophical formulation of dogma, but place chief stress upon 
personal religious experience. They define Christianity mainly as 
a type of experience realized within the community of believers. 
While absolute identity of experience for all members of the com- 
munity cannot be affirmed, there is supposed to be a common 
element sufficiently representative to constitute the essence of 
Christianity, and to furnish a basis for belief in its distinctiveness 
and finality. 

Schleiermacher advocated essentially this position when he 
defined religion as a “feeling of dependence,” a consciousness of the 
individual’s relation to Deity. Christianity, however, he regarded 
as a genuine product of the human spirit rather than a new divine 
insert into life. Man has been so created that spiritual growth is a 
fundamental law of his constitution; in fact, all spiritual life has its 
ground in the creative purpose of God, who by hidden laws effects a 
revelation of himself, now dimly, now brightly, through the medium 
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of earthly individuals, but supremely in the person of Jesus. Thus 
even Jesus’ God-consciousness is fundamentally a personal attain- 
ment on his part, reached through the normal exercise of his own 
spiritual personality. Similarly believers, while availing themselves 
of historical means of grace, must find the essential content of reli- 
gion in a personal experience of God, worked out in accordance with 
the inherent capabilities of the individual. The help which comes 
from without does not create religion, but only stimulates and 
brings to fruitage powers already latent in humanity. 

On this interpretation Christianity is developmental, but only 
in a restricted sense of the term. There is development in the 
personal attainment of experience, yet this experience is conditioned 
by an original supernatural endowment bestowed upon humanity 
at creation. Moreover, the perfect embodiment of the God- 
consciousness in the person of Jesus is a norm for determining 
the true character and content of experience. Thus, ultimately, 
Christianity is supernaturally conditioned and is made to conform 
to an objective criterion, so that the process of growth pertains only 
to the working out of these given data in the religious life of the 
individual and of the community. Furthermore, Schleiermacher 
paid little attention to the historical career of Christianity. He 
generally ignored the influence of varying local conditions and 
contemporary thinking as possible factors influencing religious ex- 
perience in successive periods of history. In fact, he virtually 
maintained that Christian life and thought moved in a world apart. 
For example, he affirmed that doctrines were not the product of 
speculative thought in any age, but proceeded directly from 
religious states of feeling, and it was never necessary for one to 
correlate philosophical thinking with religious beliefs. Since the 
latter were derived immediately from the Christian’s consciousness 
of salvation, which in turn followed from faith in the historical 
person of Jesus as Savior, theology had nothing in common with 
physical science and philosophy. Christianity, viewed in this way, 
could not be intimately connected with the actual development of 
human life in any period of historical evolution. 

To Ritschl* the need of treating Christianity in a more strictly 


* See particularly his Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (Bonn, 1857). 
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historical fashion appealed more strongly. This seemingly was an 
inheritance from his earlier training in the Tiibingen school. He 
followed Schleiermacher, however, in defining religion as man’s 
sense of dependence upon God. Christianity more specifically is 
the religion in which the God-consciousness is most truly realized 
because of the revelation of God in Christ. Ritschl sought to cor- 
rect the strong individualism of Schleiermacher by emphasizing the 
significance of the community, the church, which constitutes the 
visible kingdom of God, but he followed Schleiermacher rather than 
Baur in defining the distinctive features characterizing the histori- 
cal life of the community. For him the significant thing in its 
history was not a conflict of ideas issuing in doctrinal postulates, 
but a type of experience which remained essentially uniform in con- 
tent from the time of Jesus and the apostleson. In this fundamental 
respect there was unity between Paul and the primitive Palestinian 
believers, and this same original feature was also held to be pre- 
served in the early Catholic church, though it was gradually obscured 
by degenerating influences from the contemporary heathen world, 
particularly in the realm of philosophical speculation. Thus for 
Ritschl, as for Schleiermacher, Christianity was in no fundamen- 
tal sense developmental; there was no vital interaction between 
essential Christianity and contemporary life during the course of 
history. 

Between Ritschl and the modern “liberals,” as represented for 
example by Harnack,’ there is no radical difference of view regarding 
Christianity’s nature. Harnack insists that the historian now- 
adays must show how one thing has grown out of another, he 
recognizes that religion too is no ready-made structure but a 
genuine growth, and he finds Christianity not only to have been 
subject to change in the past, but to be in a state of constant devel- 
opment. Yet “essential” Christianity is something quite distinct 
from the totality of these varying historical phenomena, commonly 
summed up under the general designation “Christianity.” A 

*Cf. his Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Freiburg, 1886-90, 1894-73); English, 
History of Dogma (London, 1896); Christianity and History (London, 1907); Das 
Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 1900); English, What Is-Christianity? (New York, 
1901). 
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restricted section of the whole is chosen as kernel while the remain- 
der is declared to be only husk, and the principle of selection is 
determined by defining this “‘essence’’ in terms of a particular type 
of individual experience, the consciousness of fellowship with God, 
the believer thus repeating Jesus’ experience of God’s fatherhood and 
man’s sonship. This ethical-religious element formed the heart of 
Jesus’ message and constitutes the kernel of Christianity in every 
genuine stage of its career. 

Since this essence is ex hypothesi a distinctively Christian 
possession, the influence of contemporary life upon primitive 
Christianity becomes a question of only minor importance. While 
environment does, in a general way, affect personal experience, the 
source of a truly Christian experience is God as mediated by the 
historical Jesus whose personal influence is perpetuated by believers. 
As Harnack puts it, “at the end of the series of messengers and 
agents of God stands Jesus Christ. They point back to him, and 
it is from him that has sprung the river of life which they bear in 
themselves as their own.”* The tributaries which empty into this 
river are either so small as to have no appreciable effect, or else 
their impure waters only discolor the original stream, and necessitate 
the work of filtration. Thus Christianity is essentially static and 
quantitative rather than developmental, and the problem of its 
relationship to contemporary life practically drops out of sight.” 

The so-called Modernist movement within Roman Catholicism 
also places much emphasis upon Christian experience, though not 
confining its scope so narrowly as many “liberal” Protestants do. 
The collective Christian consciousness and the doctrine of divine 
immanence are basal in the Modernist’s definition of Christianity. 
It is primarily an affair of the human spirit in fellowship 


Christianity and History, p. 44. 

2 Similarly Mezger, Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte 
(Tiibingen, 1912), makes the untranscendable nature of Christian experience as 
revealed in Jesus the guaranty of Christianity’s absoluteness. Christian development 
pertains to the more perfect realization of fellowship with God, but this type of experi- 
ence is not subject to change, and can never be transcended, nor does it owe its genesis 
to evolutionary forces. In other words, Christianity is ultimately a canonical experi- 
ence, and everything else that goes into the making of its history is of secondary 
moment if not, indeed, really spurious. 
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with the immanent God of Christian faith, and so is largely develop- 
mental in character. In contrast with the traditional Catholic 
view, primitive Christianity is not regarded as a perfect robe to be 
further unfolded but as a vital organism constantly expanding into 
new stages of life; and, as opposed to the Protestant notion of 
deterioration, every stage in this development is held to be part of 
a legitimate and necessary growth.’ Christianity at first was a 
religion of spiritual simplicity, “‘formless and undogmatic,” which 
spread over the Roman world “adapting itself to the mentality and 
spiritual education of every region and borrowing from each the 
elements most suited for its own further development.” 

Yet by a kind of dualism Christianity from the start is found to 
contain a static element which remains unaffected by development. 
To cite the Modernist Programme “everything in the history of 
Christianity has changed—doctrine, hierarchy, worship; but all 
these changes have been providential means for the preservation of 
the gospel spirit which has remained unchanged through the ages.’’ 
There is “‘a religious experience which once evoked by the preaching 
of Christ has remained substantially the same thing under all its 
successive embodiments.’* Since this immutable essence con- 
stitutes the fundamental and distinctive thing in primitive Chris- 
tianity, the Modernist does not need to be concerned primarily with 
the question of environmental influences. They have no vital 
bearing upon Christianity’s ultimate genesis and essential char- 
acter, but pertain only to its later expansion. 

This survey of opinion shows how generally Christianity has 
been defined in static and quantitative terms. At one time it is 

t See Loisy, L’évangile et l’église (Paris, 1903, 19084); English, The Gospel and the 
Church (London, 1903). 

2 The Programme of Modernism (New York, 1908), pp. 79 f. 

3P. g2. 


4P. 77. Cf. also Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, p. 171: *‘Setting aside all 
theological subtleties, the Catholic Church, as a society founded on the Gospel, is 
identical with the first circle of the disciples of Jesus if she feels herself to be, and is, 
in the same relation with Jesus as the disciples were, if there is a general correspon- 
dence between her actual state and the primitive state, if the actual organism is only 
the primitive organism developed and decided, and if the elements of the church today 
are the primitive elements grown and fortified, adapted to the ever increasing functions 
they have to fulfil.” 
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said to be identical with an ecclesiastical organization, which is 
guaranteed by mechanical revelation or approved by practical tests 
of efficiency. Again, it is a fixed system of doctrine, whose finality 
is established by appeal either to a scriptural canon, or to a certain 
form of metaphysical speculation. Finally, it is a specific type of 
religious experience, either narrowly restricted in content, or else 
made broad enough to include different varieties. Even when the 
notion of development is introduced to account for changes in the 
course of history, a certain immutable and historically unconditioned 
‘‘essence’’ appears at the outset, or emerges in the process of growth. 
This forms the primal element in Christianity’s constitution, and is 
the ultimate ground of its distinctive character as a religion. The 
student of Christian origins is, therefore, mainly concerned with this 
initial and fundamental essence. The question of contemporary 
influences is wholly secondary, since it relates only to the later 
history of this given original and never to its primary constitution. 
All phenomena fall into two categories, namely, original or bor- 
rowed, genuine or spurious, essential or unessential. 

On the other hand, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
maintain the legitimacy of these distinctions. Any effort to fix 
upon an irreducible minimum of genuine ‘‘essence” can succeed 
only by setting up some quantity of experience, or belief, or practice 
as essential while all other features are denominated unessential. 
But it is very difficult to justify this procedure. In the first place, 
one who follows this course cannot define Christianity compre- 
hensively but must center attention upon certain restricted phases 
of its total phenomena. Even if it were possible to determine with 
perfect certainty a given sum of items possessed in common by all 
Christians, it would still be quite unfair to neglect all other features 
which may have been equally important and essential at certain 
periods and within particular circles. To affirm, for example, that 
the essential elements of Christianity in the first century were only 
those items which believers of that day have in common with the 
“liberal” theologian of the twentieth century, is to eliminate as 
unessential to first-century Christianity its realistic eschatology, its 
belief in demons and angels, its vivid supernaturalism, its sacra- 
mentalism, its notion of the miraculous content of religious 
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experience, and various other features of similar importance. Cer- 
tainly primitive Christianity cannot be perfectly understood with- 
out taking account of these items and one may fairly question 
the legitimacy of any interpretation which does not make them 
even “essential” to its existence in that age. 

Furthermore the customary distinction between genuine and 
spurious is likely to be misleading. It assumes that a sharp line 
can be drawn between what we know to have been original with a 
certain group of persons like, say, Jesus and the apostles, and 
constituent elements from other sources. Indeed, it would be quite 
impossible to distinguish rigidly between “original” and “received” 
in the religion of the apostles, or of Jesus himself. They all lived in 
vital contact with a specific environment, and their religion was the 
immediate outcome of personal reaction upon their several worlds 
of reality. Not only is it thus impracticable to separate between 
genuine and spurious in their religion, but it is also quite misleading. 
Everything was genuine in so far as it was the expression of genuine 
conviction and experience on their part and answered a real religious 
need of the time. Similarly in later times reaction upon new worlds 
of reality results in new phases of religion whose genuineness, 
however, cannot be fairly impugned merely on the ground of their 
newness. If they arise in answer to an actual demand of the age 
they surely constitute genuine factors in religious life. Only when 
one assumes that a specific set of ideas from a particular group of 
individuals can be definitely set apart as constituting everything 
belonging to genuine religion, may all other items be classed as 
spurious. But this assumption is both practically and theoretically 
a very precarious one. 

An even more serious difficulty with defining Christianity in 
terms of some static essence is the fact that any such definition deals 
with certain products or objective characteristics of this religious 
movement rather than with its inner life, which alone can accur- 
ately reveal its real genius. Fixed quantitative items, whether of 
practice, of doctrine, or of experience, do not pertain to its ultimate 
constitution, for these essentials do not take us beyond the con- 
victions of those individuals who happen to be sponsors for these 
various data. For the source of these items we must go to the lives 
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of persons and communities who established organizations, for- 
mulated doctrines, and gave specific definition to the content of 
experience in order to conserve and legitimize for the benefit of 
future generations certain results of their own religious living. 
These things may have seemed to them particularly significant, yet 
a strictly genetic definition of Christianity’s nature must proceed 
not merely from some quantity of deeds performed or opinions held 
by its advocates, but from the inner religious life of actual persons. 

It is true that Christian persons for nearly nineteen hundred 
years have been contributing toward a fund of historical data on 
the basis of which we may describe certain characteristics of this 
religion in the past. But no specific excerpts from these data, and 
no composite of them, can be equated with Christianity as a whole. 
These formulations will, at best, be merely products—perhaps in 
some instances only by-products—of the Christian religion in the 
full sense of the term. While certain phases of a religion may quite 
properly be described in terms of specific historical remains from 
any or several periods of its life, a study of its real genesis and its 
peculiar genius must go beyond all alluvial deposits to the fountain 
sources of the stream. In this fundamental and comprehensive 
sense Christianity is truly seen only in the actual lives of Christians, 
and its content and development are conterminous with the content 
and growth of their religious living. 

From this point of view Christian history is the story of spiritual 
endeavor on the part of a certain portion of humanity. In this 
effort the individual lays hold upon various helpful factors which 
history and immediate surroundings may furnish, but his religion is 
ultimately the product of his own vital activity. The appropria- 
tion of past values, whether they are esteemed as supernatural 
revelation, or are treated as more normal products of experience, _ 
may occupy an important place in his consciousness. But the 
really constituent factors in his religion are the motives which 
control his attitude toward the past and direct him in the selection 
of concrete religious data; the forces which determine experience, 
belief, and ritual; and his own effort to contribute his quota of 
helpfulness to succeeding generations. In short, his religion com- 
prehends the whole range of his personal reaction upon his own 
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peculiar world of reality, as this reaction is exhibited in the entire 
evolution of his spiritual life. 

Hence Christianity cannot be adequately defined as a static 
“essence.” On the contrary it must be viewed as the evolution of 
religious life, and its character and content in any particular period 
of its history can be ascertained only by looking to the personal lives 
of Christians in that age. Thus it is a vitally developmental religion 
from the start, and the factors which enter into the determination 
of its life must be sought among the specific religious forces which 
acted upon the lives of the first Christians. This discloses at once 
the necessity of taking into account the possibility of genetic 
relationships between the new movement and other faiths, Jewish 
as well as pagan, with which the Christians were so closely asso- 
ciated. The primary question is not how many static items other 
religions may have supplied to Christianity, but rather how far the 
impulses and motives for religious living and the standards by 
which religious values were estimated—for these are the forces 
which determine experience, doctrine, and conduct—were brought 
over by Christian converts from other faiths, or were inspired by 
contact with other religions on the mission field. 








SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 


I. IINEYMA, ¥YXH, AND SAPZ IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
HOMER TO ARISTOTLE 
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The subject of the series of papers of which this is the first is the 
use of the words for “spirit,” “soul,” and “flesh” in the ancient 
Greek and Hebrew writers. The purpose of the whole study is to 
lay a lexicographical foundation for the interpretation of rvedya, 
yuxn, and odpt, more especially of rvedya and cdpét in their rela- 
tion to one another, in the New Testament. The series will deal 
with (1) rvedpa, yvx7H, and capt in Greek writers from Homer to 
Aristotle, (2) 7", UB2, and "2 in the Hebrew Bible, (3) rvedua, 
yuxh, and capt in postclassical, non-Jewish Greek writers, (4) rvedya, 
yuxn, and capt in Jewish Greek writers, translators and authors, 
(5) mvedua, yuxn, and capt in the New Testament. 

The ground, especially of the first two papers, has often been 
covered more or less fully, and the present writer makes no claim 
to be adding significantly to the sum of human knowledge in this 
territory. He writes, indeed, after diligent and repeated study 
extending over years, but with a consciousness of the vastness of 
the field and of the complexity of the problem, made more difficult 
by its ramification into many related fields, which estops any but 
the most modest claims. He has not undertaken to write a history 
of the psychology and anthropology of the Semites and the Greeks, 
desirable as such a history would be as a basis for the study of 
the ideas of the New Testament writers on this subject. In full 
recognition of the fact that the meanings of words can never be 
dealt with adequately except in connection with the history of 
thought, these articles nevertheless decline the larger task and 
limit themselves to an attempt to set forth from the point of 
view of lexicography the usage of the three important words named 
above. They justify themselves in the mind of the writer by two 
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considerations. First, even such a study as is here made of the 
usage of the word in literature older than the New Testament 
books, or approximately contemporaneous with them, is a useful 
foundation for the study of New Testament usage and ideas; and 
second, such an assembling of the linguistic evidence as is possible 
in a lexicographical study may, by furnishing the material for it, 
facilitate the more adequate study of the history of ancient thought 
in the field of psychology or anthropology. 

Having on more than one occasion within the period in which 
he has been engaged in this study made it the subject of a seminar 
in the University of Chicago, the writer desires to acknowledge 
with appreciation the assistance which he has received, both in 
assembling and in interpreting the material, from those whom he 
has had the pleasure of counting among his students. Among these 
he desires especially to acknowledge the assistance of Rev. William 
R. Schoemaker, Ph.D.," of Menominee, Mich., Professor Irving F. 
Wood, Ph.D.,? of Smith College, Professor Frank G. Lewis, Ph.D., 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary, and Professor Herman H. 
Severn, A.B., of Hillsdale College. 


I. IINETMA IN CLASSICAL WRITERS 


IIvedua does not occur in Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar, but first 
appears in Aeschylus. Its meanings are: 

1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. This is decidedly 
the most frequent use, being found in Aesch., Soph., Aristoph., 
Herod., Thucyd., Dem., Plato, Aristot., and is apparently the 
only usage, so far as occurrences of the word have been noticed, 
in Herod. and Aristoph. 

Eurip. Suppl. 962: dvoaiwv 8 6 Bios, | rAayKra 5’ doel ris vedéXa | 
arvevpatwv bro bvoxipwv dicow. 

Miserable my life; like a cloud hard driven, I am driven by fearful winds. 


Herod. 7. 16. 1: xara wep Thy xpynoimwrarny avOpwmro. O4d- 
accay Tvebpara pact dvéuwv éurimrovra, ob repiopay dior TH éwurijs 
xpacba. 

See his article, “The Use of #11" in the Old Testament and of rvedya in the 
New Testament” in Jour. Bib. Lit., 1904, Pt. I, pp. 13 ff. 

2 See his volume, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, New York, 1904. 
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Just as blasts of wind falling upon the sea which is most useful to men, 
they say prevent it from acting according to its own nature (cf. also Aesch. 
Prom. 1086; Eurip. Her. Fur. 102). 

Plato Phaedr. 229B: éxet oxida 7’ éorly xal rvedpa pérpror. 


There is shade and a gentle breeze. 


Aristot. ii. 940b. 7: gore yap mvedua dépos xivnars. 
For wind is the motion of air (cf. i. 387a. 29). 


Metaphorically for a force powerfully affecting the mind in— 
Aesch. Prom. 884: tw 5é dpdyou dépopar Adoons | rvebpart wap- 
YH, YAwoons axparns. : 
And I am driven out of my course by a furious wind of madness, with no 
control of my tongue. 
Aesch. Suppl. 30: 5é&ar8’ ixérny | rov Ondrvyerf orddov aldol | 
mvebpare Xwpas. 
Receive this suppliant female train with a merciful spirit( ?) of the country. 


Aesch. Theb. 708: ézel Saiuwy | Myuaros év rporaig xpovia perad- | 
Aaxrds tows dy EOor Sarepwrépw [some editors read fedeuwrépy] | 
mvejpart’ viv 8 er Cel. 

For fortune changed by your tardy change of temper might perhaps come 
with fresher [or gentler] breeze; but now it is still raging (lit. boiling). 

Soph. Oed. Col. 612: Ovnoxe 5¢ rioris, BYacrave 5’ amoria, | 
kal mvedua tabrdv obror’ obr’ &y dvipdow | didors BEBnxer obre wpds 
modu mode. 

Faith dies, distrust springs up, and the wind is never the same between 
friends or between city and city. 

Tempted by the later use of wvedya in the sense of spirit and by 
the use of the English word “spirit’’ in the sense of disposition, one 
might be disposed to find in these passages some such meaning for 
mvedua. It should be observed, however, respecting Aesch. Suppl. 
30, that the words are an apostrophe to the city, land, and water, 
the heavenly gods and Jove, and that they are followed by an 
appeal to these same powers to send the “‘male-abounding insolent 
swarm” into the deep with their swift ships and there meet them 
with a furious whirlwind. The expression aidoiw mvebyart xwpas 
probably means, therefore, either literally or figuratively, a favor- 
able breeze from the land. Similarly in Theb. 708 the author has 
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in mind the figure of a gentle or favoring breeze, and in Soph. Oed. 
Col. heis describing the change that comes over everything by saying 
that the wind never blows twice the same way. These instances 
suffice to show that as early as Aeschylus rvedya, meaning wind, was 
used in figurative expressions referring to disposition, relationship, 
or destiny, but not that the word itself had acquired such a second- 
ary meaning. 

See other examples of wvedua meaning wind in Aesch. Prom. 
1047; Suppl. 165, 175; Pers. 110; Soph. Aj. 558, 674; Trach. 
146; Philoct. 639, 643, 1093; Elect. 564; Eurip. Helen. 406, 1663; 
Suppl. 554; Her. Fur. 216; Cycl. 278; Ion 1507; Thucyd. 2. 77. 
1, 16; 2. 84. 28, 32 (dveyos in immediate context in the same 
sense; cf. rvejpara dvéuwy above in Herod., Aesch., and Eurip.); 
2. 97. 133 3- 49- 35; 4. 26. 7; 4. 30. 28; Aristoph. Eg. 441; 
Pax 175; Ran. 1003; Nub. 164; Xen. Hellen. 6. 2.27; Anab. 4. 
5. 4 (following d&veuos in the same sense); 6. 1. 14; 6. 2. 1; 
Cyneg. 8. 1. 4; Dem. 48. 24; 49. 8; 94. 5; 328. 10; Plato Phaedr. 
255C; Cratyl. 410B, C.; Phaedo 77E; Theaet. 152B; Tim. 43C; 
Legg. 747D; 797E; Pol. 394D; 405D; 488D; 496D. Aristot. i. 
146b. 29, 35; 360b. 27; 361b. 13 passim; 394). 10; ii. 932b. 29, 
30, 32, et freq." 

2. Air,or vaporous substance, tenuity rather than motion being 
the chief characteristic thought of. 

In Plato Tim. 49C xvedua apparently means vapor; water is said 
by condensation to become earth and stone, and these latter in turn 
by melting and dissolution to become rvedya xal dnp, the air (aq) 
again becoming, by being heated, fire. Aristotle uses rvedya in a 
similar sense, also associating it with ajp, in i. 387a, 24-30, but 
seems clearly to regard motion as the distinguishing quality of 
mvedua. Distinguishing things that can be volatilized from those 
which can be vaporized, he says, éort yap arpls 4 bd Oeppod Kave- 

* The notation of all references to Greek authors is that of the editions listed 
in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, except that references to Aristotle are to 
volumes, pages, columns, and lines of the Editio Borussica, Berlin, 1831; these are 
also indicated in the translation of Smith and Ross, Oxford, 1908—and in the editions 
of the rept yuxijs by E. Wallace, Cambridge, 1882, and R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1902. 


The lists make no claim to be complete; especially is no attempt made to give 
exhaustive lists for Plato and Aristotle. 
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tixod els dépa xal rvedua exxprors é irypod dvayrixy, but a little lower 
down, éor: 5é rvedua piors cvvexis ert pijxos dépos. Cf. also i. 3415. 
22f. tore yap } prOE rvebparos Enpod Léors. 

3- Breath of a living being, man or lower animals. This usage 
occurs in Aeschylus, Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Aesch. Eumen. 568: xnpvoce, xijpvt, xal orpardv xarepyasod, | 
i} 7’ obv biaropos Tupenrixh | cadmvyé Bporeiov mvebyaros tAnpovpérn | 
bréprovoy ynpuya dawérw orpary. 

Proclaim, O herald, and call the people to order, and let the piercing 
Tuscan trumpet, filled with mortal breath, pour forth its thrilling voice to the 
multitude. 

Plato, Tim. 78A, B: owria wey xal word bray els airiv éuréon 
oréyea, mvedua 5é kal rip cuxpopepéorepa Syra Tis abris cveTracews 
ob divara. robros oby Karexphoato & Beds els riv éx Tis xothias él 
Tas ddéBas bdpeiav, rhéypa é£ dépos kal rupds olov of Kbpror cvvupnva- 
pevos. 

When food and drink are put into it (the belly) it holds them, but air and 
fire being of finer particles than its own substance it cannot hold. These ele- 


ments accordingly God used to send moisture from the belly into the veins, 
weaving a basket-like network of air and fire. 


The zvedua xal rip of the first part of the passage is evidently 
synonymous with the dip xal rip of the latter part. But in the 
first instance mvedya is definitely thought of as taken into the body 
by respiration, in the second instance a&qjp denotes the substance 
itself. Consistently with this distinction ayp is constantly used in 
the ensuing context, which describes the construction of the body, 
but in 79B, when the subject of respiration is taken up for discus- 
sion, the use of rvedya is resumed and maintained, till in 79D refer- 
ence is again made to the network above mentioned, when dip is 
again used. 

Aristot. i. 473@. 3, 4: GAAG pny obbe rpodijs ye xapw brodnrréov 
viveoOar Thy dvarvony, ds Tpepouévov TH TveDUuaTt TOD évrds rupéds. 


But it must not be supposed that respiration is for the purpose of nourish- 
ment, as if the inner fire were fed by the breath. 


In Eurip. Troiad. 758, rvedua, meaning breath, seems to be used 
figuratively for odor. In Eurip. Phoen. 787, the breath breathed 
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through a tube is called Awrod wvebpara. Similarly in Eurip. 
Bacch. 128, Ppvyiwv abdGv wvebparr, and in Elect. 749. 

Other examples of zvedjua meaning breath are found in Aesch. 
Theb. 464; Eumen. 137; Eurip. ph. in Taur. 1317; Hec. 567; 
Or. 277; Phoen. 851; Med. 1075, 1119; Hipp. 1391; Thucyd. 
2. 49. 23; Xen. Cyneg. 7, 3; Dem. 60. 24; Plato Tim. 79B, 91C; 
Phileb. 47A; Legg. 865B; Aristot. i. 471¢. 27; 4720. 35; 587¢. 4, 
5; 631. 27; 669a. 13; 718. 3. 

Closely associated with the idea of breath, perhaps not in 
reality distinguished from it, is the idea of air as capable of being 
breathed in or out. 

Eurip. Hel. 867: as rvedua xabapdv obpavod defwpefa. 

That we may receive the pure air (breath ?) of heaven. 

Cf. Plato Tim. 66E; Phaedo 70A. 

Similarly, denoting air as necessary to life (yet not precisely the 
breath of life) the word occurs in 

Plato Tim. 77A: riv 5¢ why & wupl kal wvedpare ovvéBaer ef 
dvarynns exew abr@ (i.e. ro Ovnta Sq). 

And it is characteristic of the mortal animal that its life depends on 
(consists in?) fire and air. Cf. also Aristot. i. 394). 10 ff. 

In Plato Tim. 84D, E, rvedyua seems to denote air in various 
parts of the body, being furnished to these parts by the lungs, 
which are designated as 6 trav rvevpdrwv Ty odpart Tapias. 

4. In a comparatively few passages, yet these scattered over a 
considerable period of time, rvedua has a distinctly vital sense, 
signifying breath of life (loss of which is death), or life, or even 
more generally the primeval principle or basis of life. In the latter 
case we may perhaps translate it by the English word “spirit,” 
though it must be remembered that the Greek word remains 
unchanged and that this change of translation may exaggerate 
the change of thought in Greek. The transition of usage from 
the non-vital to the vital sense is perhaps illustrated by a passage 
in Aeschylus in which the expression avedya Biov occurs. 

Aesch. Pers. 507: mimrov 8’ éx’ &ddjAovow* ebruxys 5é ror | Sorts 
Tax.ioTa Tred’ aréppnter Biov. 


And they fell upon one another, and happy he who most quickly broke off 
the thread (lit. breath) of life. 
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But in the same period we find veya without fiov, having the 
same meaning. 

Aesch. Theb. 981: owels 5& rvedp’ drawdecer. 

But after having been saved he lost his life. 


Eurip. Or. 864: dey’, & yeparé, worepa Aevoiuy xepl | 4 51a ordnpov 
rvedu’ aroppitai pe der. 


Tell me, old man, whether by hand raised to stone or by sword I must die 
(lit. break off breath). See also Eurip. Troiad. 756, 785; Hec. 571. 


Of peculiar interest are two fragments from Epicharmus, a 
contemporary of Sophocles: 

126: LuvexpiOn xal duexpi9n xawpdOev, Bev FAOev, radu, | ya pev 
els yay, rvedua 8’ vw. ri rdvie xaderdv; obde &. 

Joined it was, is now dissevered and is gone again whence it came; earth 
to earth, and spirit above. What difficulty does this occasion? Surely none* 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, II, 457; Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
3. Aufi., I, 122). 

146: EiceBys vow mepuxws ob waBors x’ ody xaxdv | xarOaver’ 
dvw 7d wvedua Svapevel kar’ obpavdv. (Ahrens, op. cit., p. 460; Diels, 
op. cit., p. 124.) 

If with pious mind thou shouldst live, thou wouldst suffer no ill at death. 
Above the spirit will continue to exist in heaven. 


In view of these passages from Epicharmus it is not at all 
strange to read the following in Euripides: 

Suppl. 531-36: éacar’ hin yp xadvdOivar vexpots. | dev 5’ eac- 
tov és rd aay’ [Mss L and P read ¢as] ddixero, | évraida arfdbe, 
mvedpa. pev pds aidépa, | rd caua 8 és viv" obre yap exrnyea. | huérepor 
abrd, rj évorxfjoat Biov, | kireta tiv Opépacay aird det NaBeir. 

Suffer now the dead to be hidden in the earth, and whence each part 
came into the body [or, into the light] thither it departs, spirit to air, and the 


body into the earth. For we do not at all possess it as our own, except to live 
in for a lifetime, and then the earth that nourished it must receive it. 


But Stobaeus (Florileg., 123, 3) ascribes these lines to Moschion, a 
writer of the second century A.D., and modern editors such as 


t Cf. Eccles. 12:7: ‘‘The dust shall return to earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return: to God who gave it.” Cf. also Job 34:14; Gen. 2:7. 
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Kirchhoff and Nauck (cited by Paley with apparent approval) so 
far agree at least as not to ascribe them to Euripides.’ 

If we may trust the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, writing in 
the second or third century A.D., concerning the views of a philoso- 
pher of the sixth century B.c., a century before Sophocles wrote, 
Xenophanes declared that the soul was vedya. 

Diog. Laert. ix. Xen. 3: rp&ros 7’ arephvaro bri wav 7d ywwdpevov 
Paproév éort, xal 4 yux7 rvedpua. 

But lacking the full context of Xenophanes’ statement, or other 
evidence by which to interpret it exactly, we cannot tell precisely 
what he meant by mvedua as a predicate of yuxn. The preceding 
statement, “everything that comes into being is perishable,” taken 
with the contemporary evidence as to the use of wvedua, leads one 
to suspect that by wvedyua he meant breath, or air, and that the 
statement should be understood to mean that Xenophanes, as 
against the views of his predecessors, who maintained that the 
yux7 lives after death as a shade, was the first to affirm that 
everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, 
and that under this general law the soul also is but breath or 
air. If this is the meaning of the passage it is evident that rvedya 
does not here mean a (living) spirit or (living) soul-stuff, but 
belongs under 3 above, and that, if the statement of Diogenes 
about Xenophanes is correct, it had not yet in the sixth century 
B.c. acquired this meaning.? Apparently, however, we find in 
Xenophanes the first definite traces of that association of rvedya 

‘In the traditional text of Phocylides, lines 106-8 (Bernays, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, I, 257), occur the following sentences, rveua ydp ore Geo xphors Ovyroics 
kal elxéy- cdua yap éx yalns txouev kdwerra mpds ad yijv Avouevn xbms éopév, dip 3’ 
dvd xvedua 5é5exra:, which, with their most interesting context, would be of capital 
importance for our purpose, if they were really from Phocylides (sixth century B.c.). 
But the poem is now universally admitted to be a forgery and is assigned by Bernays 


(see Christ, Gesch. der Gr. Lit., 4th ed., p. 134) to an Alexandrian Jew writing some- 
time between the second century B.c. and the middle of the first century A.D. 

2 Between this statement and that of Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, Il, 132, 
that air in motion (rvedua?) was from very early times regarded by the Greeks as 
more than a blind mechanical power, and the breath as life-giving, there is no 
necessary conflict. The latter conception, so obviously suggested by experience, 
would naturally precede the conception of the rvedua as itself alive, either a spirit or 
spirit-substance possessing life (cf. the passage from Epicharmus); and between the 
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and yvx7 which was destined to play so large a part in the 
subsequent history of the two words. 

To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenophanes, Plutarch 
ascribes the words: 

olov 4 Yuxn, dnolv, } tyerépa ahp oboa ovyKparel tas, Kal ddov 
tov Kdcpor mvedua Kal djp mepréxe." 


As our souls, being air, control us, so wind(?) and air encompass the 
whole world. 


While zvedua is not here predicated of 4 yvx7, yet it is evident 
that zvedua and dnp are nearly synonymous terms, and the parallel- 
ism of the two clauses, together with the affirmation that the yux7 
is 4np, throws some light upon the question what other writers 
mean when they say that the yux7 is mvedya. 

Aristotle has certain usages which are apparently peculiar to 
him, and which demand attention in this connection. He uses the 
expression obudurov veda to denote air that belongs in, apparently 
is born in, the body as distinguished from that which is inhaled. 
He ascribes to it various functions in the body, such as smell, 
motion, hearing, and cooling. Thus in i. 659), 17-19, speaking of 
animals that have no nostrils, he says: 

Ta 8 &ropa ba rod brofwparos alobavovrar trav dcpav, kal wavra 
T@ oupdirw mrebpart ToD owparos Howep xweirar* rovro 5’ brapxe 
dboe tact kai ob Gipaber éreicaxréy éoriv. 

And the insects detect odors through the hypozome, and all (animals not 
having nostrils) possess the power of smell, as of motion, by virtue of the 


inborn air of the body; and this belongs to all by nature, and is not brought 
in from outside. 


two there might easily arise the thought, apparently expressed by Xenophanes, that 
the yvx4 is veda, breath or air, life-giving indeed, but not living, and hence the 
yvx% perishable, how he does not expressly say, but doubtless through the departure 
of the rvedyua from the body and its return to the general mass of unconscious air. 

t Plac. Phil. i. 3. Of course rve}ua was not the only term which the ancient 
Greeks used to describe the quality or nature of the yvx4. Both before and after 
Xenophanes there was the view that the soul was fire, the two conceptions, however, 
not being sharply antagonistic, rip being in some cases at least thought of as trans- 
mutable into +vedyua, and in others it being affirmed that the yux4 was rvedua Oepudr, 
The full discussion of this matter, fundamental for the history of psychology, would 
carry us too far afield from our lexicographical study. But see Siebeck, Geschichte der 
Psychologie, I, 43 ff.; Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 243. 
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So also in i. 669. 1, distinguishing animals that have lungs and 
those that have not, and the different ways in which they are 
“‘cooled,”’ whether by water or air, he says: 

7a 5¢ wh Evarpa kal 7S cvpdpiry mvebpare Sivara xaraybyxer. 

And the non-sanguineous animals by the inborn air are able to be cooled. 

But in i. 7436, 37 ff., speaking of animals in general, he says: 

G&dAa 7d pev ris Adis kal yeboews eiObs éorw cpa h Tov cwpards 
Tt Tav Lqwv, 4 8 Scdpnors Kal % dxo} wbpor cuvdrrovres mpds Tov 
dépa tov Oipaber, rrAHpErs cupdbrov mvebparos. 

But while the [sense-organ] of touch and taste is simply the body or some 
part of the body of animals, those of smell and hearing are passages connecting 
with the outer air and full of inborn air. 

Again in 741), 37 ff., speaking of the development of offspring 
of animals, he says: 

dwopifera 5& ra wepn Tov Cqawv mvebpari, ob perv obrEe TH Tis 
yevvobons obre T@ abrod, kabdrep tives Tav voikav daciv. 


And the parts of animals are differentiated by avetdya, not however either 
that of the mother or that of the offspring itself, as some physicists say. 


Then follows an argument from the case of animals produced from 
an egg, and from the fact that viviparous animals do not breathe 
till the lungs are produced. Jaeger™ argues that though cbydurov 
is omitted, it is the obypurov rvedua that is referred to, and that it 
is this which, according to Aristotle, differentiates animate beings 
- from inanimate things. This is not impossible, but neither is vital 
power distinctly ascribed to ovyd. mv., nor is it definitely attributed 
to plants, so far as I have discovered. 

In the wepi Kécyov, however, there occurs a passage in which 
mvedua seems clearly to bear a vital sense: 

i. 3940: ék 5¢ ris Enpas bd Pixous wey dobeions Gore peiv aveuos 
éyévero* ovdéey yap éorw ovros rARY dnp Todds péwy kal GBpbos’ saris 
apa Kal rvedua Néyerar. Déyerar 5é xal érépws rvedua H re év hurois kal 
Twos Kal did ravrwv Sujxovoa Euyuxds re al yovipos odcia, repl Fs viv 
Adyery obk dvaryxaior. 


But from the dry (air ?), when it is impinged upon by the cold so that it 
flows, wind arises. For this is nothing but a large amount of air, flowing and 


t “Tas Pneuma in Lykeion,” in Hermes, XX XVIII, 43 ff. 
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massed together; and it is also called rvedya. But in another sense the word 
avedpa is applied to the substance which is in both plants and animals and 
permeates all and is both living and generative—concerning which it is not 
necessary to speak at this time. 


One might be disposed to think that Aristotle is here speaking 
of the ciudurov rvedua to which he ascribes so important functions, 
but the cvyd. wv. is apparently limited to animals, while the rvedyua 
of which he is here speaking is in both plants and animals; if in- 
deed it does not permeate all things. It seems clear therefore that 
he is here using wvedua of a universal principle of life, if not even 
of existence. 

From this evidence, though somewhat scanty and not altogether 
clear, it nevertheless appears that from the sixth century B.c. rvedya 
was predicated of the soul, and that from the time of Sophocles at 
least the idea of life was associated with the term. In Epicharmus 
it seems to denote soul-substance, that of which all souls are com- 
posed, from which they are all taken, and to which they all return, 
and in Aristotle’s time the notion appears to have been so expanded 
that veda signified the basis of all life, whether of plants or animals. 

It should be observed, however, that in none of the passages 
cited is the term individualized, so as to denote the soul of the indi- 
vidual, nor do the affirmations made concerning it involve the 
assertion of individual immortality.t The conception of a soul-sub- 
stance out of which souls are made does not indeed exclude personal 
immortality; but the affirmation that at death it returns to the 
ether or whence it came is not naturally associated with a belief in 
personal immortality. That Sophocles and Euripides should use 
the expression rvedua d&mroppita for death is not surprising, for 
here zve}ua means only breath [of life]. We are nearer to an asser- 
tion of the personal immortality of the rvejya when Epicharmus 
says that the pious man has nothing to fear because his spirit will 
abide in heaven; but even this probably refers to reabsorption in 

Even in the Potidaea inscription quoted on p. 580, in which the individualizing 
yvx7% is used, it is affirmed not that the yvx7% lives as such after death, but that the ether 
receives it. Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84: “What was called in question 
[by Epicharmus and Euripides] was the personal, not the conscious, survival of the 


soul; for the ether, or heavenly substance, was conceived as the vehicle of a world- 
soul identified with the supreme deity.” 
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the universal rvedua. It is at any rate significant that Plato and 
Xenophon, who speak definitely of the immortality of the soul (see 
below under ¥vx7), seem never to have used mvedua as it is employed 
in these passages from Epicharmus and Sophocles, and that it is in 
Aristotle, who distinctly rejects the idea of the immortality of the 
individual soul, that the usage reappears, though, to be sure, modified 
by Aristotle’s notion of life as common to plants and animals. Itis 
indeed not wholly clear, nor is it, for our present purpose, of any 
great significance whether in the obiter dictum quoted from Aristotle 
he meant for himself to affirm the existence of such a universal life- 
substance, or only to say that the word was used by some of his 
contemporaries in this sense. What is of importance is that in the 
time of Aristotle rvedua had not yet come to mean a spirit, the 
immaterial element of an embodied being, or an unembodied per- 
son, but that it had for some two centuries been used to mean spirit 
in a non-individualized sense constituting or proceeding from a sort 
of reservoir of soul-substance or life principle. This soul-material 
present in an individual about to surrender it in death might be 
called 7d rve}ua, but the individual human spirit conceived of as 
the seat and organ of psychic activities was apparently never so 
spoken of. ; 
Il. W¥TXH 

Wvx7 is throughout the history of its use in extant Greek writers 
prevailingly a vital term, i.e., a word carrying with it the idea of 
life, and, until Aristotle (who applies the term to plants), life involv- 
ing some measure of consciousness or possibility of consciousness. 
It is found, moreover, even in Homer, both in the more abstract 
sense of life principle, the loss of which is death, and of soul as a 
conscious entity, existing after death. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the earliest extant literature we are already at an advanced stage 
in the development of the usage of the word. We cannot, accord- 
ingly, reason as if the Homeric usages were the original sources from 
which all others were developed. Later usages may have their 
roots in usage antecedent to Homer or may have arisen from the 
influence of usages first developed in other words. For example, 
yvux7 meaning soul as the seat of emotions does not appear in Homer. 
But @vués which Homer uses to express this idea also means, as 
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yux7 does, life, the loss of which is death. The usage of yvx7 mean- 
ing soul as the seat of emotion may have therefore existed in 
Homeric times, though for some reason excluded from Homer by 
6vyés; or in post-Homeric times it may have passed over to yux7 
from 6vyés, which was already a synonym of ywvx7 in the meaning 
“life.”’ 

Tabulating meanings not wholly on a chronological basis, but 
guided partly by kinship in meaning, we have the following exhibit 
of usage: 

1. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals, but 
usually of men: common from Homer to Xenophon. 

Hom. II. xi. 334: rods wey Tvdetdns Sovpixderrds Arvoundns | Ovpod 
kal Yuxijs xexaday xduTa tebxe’ arnipa. 

The son of Tydeus, Diomedes, spearman renowned, having deprived them 
of soul and life, took away their glorious armor. 

Herod. 3. 130: @&\eyov pds ras yuvatxas ws Bac obros ein dbs 
Thy Yuxny arédwxe. 

And they said to the women that this was the man who had restored to 
the king his life. 

Xen. Cyr. 4. 4. 10: viv re dri drreifeobe, ras Yuxas repiroinoacbe. 

Because you have now submitted you have saved your lives. 

See also: Eurip. Troiad. 1213-15: viv 5€ 0’ 4 Beoorvyis | adeided’ 
‘EXén, mpds 5& xal pox oer | erewe, xal wavr’ olxov earwdecer. 

And now heaven-detested Helen has bereft thee, and besides taken away 
(lit. killed) thy life, and destroyed all thy house. Cf. also Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
864: Yuya... . avor. 

By metonymy, y¥vx7 is used for the joy of life, or, more inclu- 
sively, for all the possibilities of good associated with the fact of 
living. 

Eurip. Med. 226: éuol 8 &edrrov rpayua mpoomrecdy rbd€ | uxt 
dépOapx’* otxouat 5é xal Biov | xapu pebeioa xarbaveiv xpyntw, pirat. 

And this unexpected event befalling me has ruined my life. I am going, 
and having given up the joy of living, I wish to die, my friends. Cf. Mark 8: 35. 

Similarly, but with a double metonymy, yvx7, meaning the 
source of the joy of life, in Euripides: 

Androm. 419: rao 8 avOpmmros Gp’ fv | pox) réxv’. 

And to all men, then, their children were their life. Cf. also Hes. 684. 
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In certain passages in Hom. (JI. v. 696) the expression, dure 
yx, which elsewhere means to die (Od. xiv. 134; xviii. 91), or 
Yuxiv édmvoce (Il. xxii. 467), is used of one who faints or falls 
into a swoon. Here is perhaps an approach to the meaning of soul 
as the seat of consciousness. Yet probably in the thought of the 
writer yvx7 meant life, and the thought as expressed is that his life 
left him (for a time). 

Other examples of yvx7 meaning life occur in Hom. JI. v. 296; 

Vili. 123, 315; ix. 322, 401; xiii. 763; xiv. 518; xvi. 453, 505; XXii. 
161, 257, 325, 338; xxiv. 168, 754; Od. i. 5; iii. 74; ix. 255, 423, 
§23; xix. 426 (of an animal); xxi. 154, 171; xxii. 245, 444; Pind. 
Nem. 1. 47 (of an animal); Pyth. 3. 101; Ol. 8. 39 (of an animal); 
Aesch. Agam. 965 (938), 1457, 1466, 1545; Eumen. 115; Soph. 
Oced. Tyr. 94, 894; Oed. Col. 1326; Antig. 559; Elect. 786, 1492; 
Ai. 1270; Eurip. Hec. 22, 176, 182; Orest. 643, 845, 1034, 1163, 
1171, 1517; Phoen. 1005 (998), 1234 (1228), 1291; Med. 968; Alc.301, 
704, 715; Rhes. 183; Troiad. 1135; Herac. 15, 297, 530; Her. Fur. 
1146; Ion 1499; Hipp. 440, 726; Aristoph. Acharn. 357; Vesp. 375; 
Nub. 712, 719; Pax 1301; Antipho 115. 15; Herod. 1. 24; 2. 134; 
7. 39; Thucyd. 1. 136; 3. 39; 8.50; Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 36; 4. 4. 10; 
4. 6.4; Hier. 4.9; Eq. Mag.1.19. I have observed no examples 
of this usage in Plato or Aristotle, both writers usually employing 
the word in the meaning “soul” indicated below under III. But it 
would be hazardous to say that no instance of the meaning “life” 
occurs. ; 
2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death, or departing 
from the body in death. This usage, appearing in Homer, clearly 
implies the thought of the yvx7 as existent in the body; since other- 
wise it could not depart from the body and exist separately. Yet 
instances of the term yuvx7 definitely denoting an entity existing in 
the body in life do not appear, unless they be found in the passages 
cited above referring to fainting or J/. ix. 408, cited below. As 
denoting a “shade” yYvx7 occurs in Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 

Hom. II. i. 3: Mivw dade, 64, Indniddew ’Axidjos | obdouevny, 7 
pup’ ’Axauois dye’ Bnxev, | woddds 5’ iPPivous Yuxas “Aide rpotayer | 
hpwwy, abrovs 5¢ Edwpra redxe Kivecow | oiwvoici re daira. 
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Sing, goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus, which 
brought upon the Achaeans innumerable woes, and sent to Hades many strong 
souls of heroes, and gave them [their bodies] a prey to dogs and a feast for 
birds of prey. Cf. Od. x. 560; xi. 65; JI. xvi. 856. 


Hom. Od. xi. 205: ‘Qs épar’, abrap eye y’ Bedov dpect pepunpl- 
Eas | unrpds éus yuxiy Adew xararedyyxvins. | rpis wey epwpyHOny, 
Orde ré we Ouuds dvdryew, | rpls 5€ wor & xerpav oxig elxedov # Kal 
dveipy | éxrar’. 

So she spoke, and I anxious in my heart desired to seize the spirit of 
my dead mother. Thrice indeed I sprang toward her, and my soul impelled 


me to seize her, but thrice she escaped out of my hands like a shadow or a 
dream. See also JI. xxiii. 65, 72, 100, 104, 106; Od. xi. 150, 222, 471. 


Soph. Oed. Col. 999: rovatra pévrow xabrds eloéBny xaxd, | bedv 
ayovrwv" ols eye obbe tiv rarpds Wuxi | dy olua fGcay dvrereiv 
éuol. 

Into such ills I myself entered, the gods leading; which statement of mine 
I believe not even the spirit of my father, if he were alive, would deny. 


The close relationship between the two meanings “life’’ and 
“shade” is illustrated in the following passage: 

Hom. II. ix. 408: dvipds 5¢ Yux} wadw edOeiv obre deior? | of6’ 
éXern, érel Gp xev dpelerar Epxos dd6vTwr. 

But a man’s life (soul ?) comes back again neither by seizure nor by force 


when once it has passed beyond his teeth. Cf. also Jl. xxi. 569; Pind. Jsth. 
i. 68; Soph. Antig. 550. 


Other examples of yvx7 denoting a shade are found in Hom. 
Il. v. 654; vii. 330; Xi. 445; Xvi. 625; xxii. 362; xxiii. 65, 72, 221; 
Od. x. 492, 530, 565; xi. 37, 51, 84, 90, 141, 165, 385, 387, 467, 538, 
541, 543, 564, 567; xxiii. 251, 323; XXIV. I, 14, 15, 20, 23, 35, 100, 
102, 105, 120, 191; Pind. Nem. 8, 44; Pyth. 4.159; 11. 21; Aesch. 
Pers. 630; Agam. 1545; Soph. Oed. Col. 999; Eurip. Hec. 87; 
Aristoph. Av. 1557; Pax 829. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
emotions of all kinds; from Sophocles on, the human mind in the 
large sense of the word as the seat of emotions, will, thought, and 
character. So used in Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Isocrates. 
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Pind. Nem. 9. 39: wadpor 5¢ Bovredoa: pdvov | raprodiov vepédav 
rpépa wort ducpevéwy dvip&v orixas | xepol xal Yuxg duvarol. 


But there are few who are able with hands and soul to turn back the 
cloud of impending war against the ranks of the enemy. 


Soph. Antig. 176: dpynxavov 5& ravrds dvipds exuabeiv | puxny re 
kal dpdynua Kal yvapnv. 
But it is impossible to learn fully every man’s soul and mind and judgment. 


Aristoph. Acharn. 375: trav 7’ ab yepdvrwr ola ras puxds Sri | 
ovdéy BXérovew &ddXo rAHV YHdnbaxeir. 


And I know again the minds of the elders, that they care for nothing but 
to annoy by their vote. 


See other examples in Eurip. Jon 1170: as 8 éxdnpadn oréyn, | 
orepavoror xoounbévres, ebdx80u Bopas | Yuxnv éxdjpovv. 


But when the tent was filled, adorned with crowns, they filled their soul 
with abundant food. 


Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 1: eldos wey Kaddoros Wuxi 5& diavOpwrébraros 
kal didopabéoraros Kal didoriporaros. 


Most beautiful in appearance, and in soul most humane, most eager for 
learning, and most ambitious. 


Isocr. 1C: ra wey yap od@para Trois cvppérpos rovois, 4 5é Yux7} 
trois orovdaios Ndyous abtecBar wéduxe. 

For bodies grow by moderate labor, but the soul by excellent words. Cf. 
also 2C and 4A. 


By metonymy yux7 is used for the state or experience of the 
soul.* 

Dem. 842. 15: rw’ olec®’ abriv Yoxiv tev; 

What state of mind do you think she will be in? 


t Xenophon puts into the mouth of Araspes the opinion that there are two souls 
in man, one good, one evil. 

Cyrop. 6. 1. 41: S60 ydp, Epn, & Kipe, capds txw Yuyxds viv rotro repidocbpyxa 
pera Tod ddlxov coguwrrod Toi “Epwros. od yap 3 ula ye odca dua ayadh ré éor: xal 
xaxh, 008’ dua Kaddv Te kal aloxpdv Epywv épG, cal radrd dua Bobderal re xal ob Bov- 
Aerac wpdrrev, GAA SHdov Sri dbo dordv Yuxd, xal drav pév H dyadh Kpary Td Kadd 
mwpdrrerat, bray 5¢ 7 wovnpd, Ta aloxpd ewcxeipetrac, 

But this is evidently to be taken not as a philosophic statement, but as a descrip- 
tion in popular language of the fact familiar in every man’s experience of the existence 
of strongly conflicting impulses in the soul. 
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Other examples of yvx7 used to denote the soul or mind of man 
occur in Pind. Ol. 2. 70; Pyth. 3. 41, 61; 4. 122; Nem. 9. 32; Isth. 
3. 71; Aeschyl. Coeph. 275; Prom. 693; Pers. 28, 442, 841; Soph. 
Theb. 1034; Oced. Tyr. 64, 666, 727; Amtig. 176, 227, 317; AZ. 559, 
1361; Elect. 219, 903, 1127; Philoct. 55, 1014; Trach. 1260; Eurip. 
Hec. 580; Elect. 208, 297; Orest. 525; Med. 474; Hipp. 160, 255, 
1006; Alc. 107; Troiad. 1171; Heracl. 174; Suppl. 1103; Her. 
Fur. 626; Aristoph. Vesp. 380, 756; Acharn. 375, 393; Pax 675, 
1068; Nub. 94, 319, 413, 420, 1049; Ran. 1334, 1468; Hipp. 457, 
482; Lycist. 960; Orn. 466; Plut. 524; Herod. 3. 14, 108 (of ani- 
mals); 5.124; Thucyd. 2. 40; Isoc.17B; Xen. An. 7. 7, 43; Econ. 
I. 19; 10.4; 20. 15; Hellen. 3. 4, 29; Cyr. 1.2.1, 10; 1. 3. 18; 
2.1.11; 3. 3. 18; 5.4. 11, 35; 6. 1.41; 6. 2. 15, 28, 33; 8. 2. 20; 
8. 7.4; Mem. 1. 3. 5; 3. 11. 10; Eg. 11. 1 (of an animal). 

4. By natural metonymy, the vital or conscious element in 
man standing for the man himself, yvx7 is used with the meaning 
“person.”’ So in Soph. and Plato: 

Soph. Oed. Col. 499: dpxeiv yap olyar xdvrl pupiwy piay | puxiv 
745’ éxrivovoay, fw ebvous app. 

For I suppose that one soul expiating these things would suffice for ten 
thousand, if it were present with good intent. See also Soph. Ai. 154; Oed. Col. 
499; Philoct. 712; Eurip. Phoen. 1305; Med. 247; Hipp. 259; Xen. Cyr. 
7. 3. 8; Plat. Rep. 491E, 49C B. 

Concerning the essential qualities of the yvxq, and, in particular, 
the possibility and nature of its existence apart from the body, 
there was much difference of opinion among the Greeks. Though 
from Homer down there is clear evidence of the belief that the yux4 
survives the death of the body, yet definite affirmations that the 
yvxn, which in the period of bodily life is the seat of consciousness, 
mentality, and feeling, lives after death, retaining its individuality, 
apparently occur in Greek writers first in the fifth century; and in 
the same period we find evidence of the notion that in surviving 
death the soul also lost its individuality, becoming absorbed in a 
larger entity. Pindar seems indeed to deny immortality altogether: 

Pyth. 3.61: wh, pira pox, Biov abavaror | oredde, ray 5’ Eurpax- 
Tov Gyrhea paxavar. 


Crave not, my soul, immortal life, but make the most of things within 
your power. 
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But the context shows that he is speaking here of the unending 
continuance of the present life, and in Ol. 2 he indicates clearly that 
he believed in a life after death in which men were rewarded for the 
good or evil done in this life. In a memorial inscription to those 
who fell at Potidaea, presumably a half-century or so later than 
Pindar, occur the following words:* 

Aifhp wep dovxas imedéxcato cd[uara be xOwv]|.. . . waides 
’"AOnvaiwy gdovxds 8 dyvrippolra Oévres] | A[AA]axoavr’ dperiy Kal 
rat|p.d’| ebxrdiacav. 

Then the air received their souls, the earth their bodies . . . . Athenian 
youths sacrificing their souls [lives?], exchanged them for virtue and glorified 
their country. 


The language reminds us at once of the words of Epicharmus 
(p. 569). Itis significant both that, while there rvedya is used, here 
we have yvx7, and, on the other hand, that despite this difference 
this passage no more than the others implies personal immortality.” 

Herodotus, writing only a few years before Potidaea, ascribes to 
the Egyptians the origination of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the transmigration of the soul. Apparently he distin- 
guished between the immortality of the soul and the shadowy kind 
of existence which Homer ascribes to the dead, perhaps also between 
immortality and reabsorption; unless indeed he was thinking chiefly 
or exclusively of the belief in transmigration as that for the origina- 
tion of which the Egyptians were responsible. 

Herod. 2. 123: mp@rot 5¢ xal révée rov Adyov Alyirrvoi eior of 
elrévres, ws GvOpwrov Yuxn dBavards éort, TOU awparos 5é KatapbivorTos 
és GAXo S@ov alel yuvdyevov évdverar, éreav 5¢ ravTa TEepLedAOn Ta xEp- 
gaia xal ra Oaddoowa kal ra mwerewd, airis és GvOpwrov cya ywd- 
pevov éodbvery. 

And the Egyptians were also the first to affirm that the human soul is 
immortal, and when the body dies it always passes into another animal which 


is at the moment being born, and so goes the round of all the land and water 
animals and the birds, and again enters the body of a man that is being born. 


* Hicks and Hill, Historical Inscriptions, p. 94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84. 

2 Cf. on the former point what is said above on pp. 573 f. concerning the relation 
between mvedua and yvx%, and on the latter the quotation from Gomperz in footnote, 
P- 573- 
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Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus a not altogether unwavering belief 
in the continued existence and consciousness of the soul after death. 

Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 17 ff: ob yap dywov rodré ye cadds Soxeire 
eldévar ws obdéy Eri éya Evoua, érevdav Tod dvOpwrivov Biov reXeuTHTW" 
ode yap viv to. thy yy’ éuhv Wuxi éwpare, ad’ ols dverparrero, 
Tovros abriy ws olcay Karepwpare. Tas 5& rdv Géixa rabbyrwy Yoxas 
otmw karevonoate olovs pty pdBous Trois prarpdvors éuBaddovory, olovs 
5& wadapvaious rots dvocios émiméurover; rots 5é POiwévs Tas Tiuas 
diapévery ere Gv Soxeire, eb undevds abrdv ai Wuxal xipra foav; obror 
eywye, & tatbes, 005 Toro mirore éreicOny ws 4 Yux7 ews wey dy & 
OvnT@ chpart H, (7, drav be robrov araddayyg, THvykerv. dpa yap drt 
kal Ta Ovnrd cdpara, bcov dv & aibrois xpbvov 7 Wuxh, favra 
mapéxerar. ovdé ye drws Adpwyv tora } Yrxn, éredav trod adpovos 
owparos dixa yéynrat, obdt rodTo mérecuar’ AN’ bray Gxparos kal 
xaBapds & vols éxxpiOy, tore xal gporvpmrarov eixds airdy elvat. 
dvadvopévou 5 avOpwrov b7AG éorw Exacta amidvra pds 7d duddud0v 
Try THs Yuxis’ airy 5 wdvn obre wapodca obre Ariodca dparar. 
évvonoarte 8’, edn, Stu ey yirepov yey Tv avOpwrivwr Oavaty obdév éorw 
imvov' 7 5¢ rod avOpwrov ux? Tore Snwov Oeorarn xaradaiverat, xal 
Tore Tt Tov peAdOvTwY mpoopg’ Tore yap, ws eoue, wddiora édev- 
Oepodrar. ei pev ody obrws exe Taira dorep ey olowa kai } yvx} 
kataneime 7d cpa, kal riv éunv Woxnv xaradobuevon woveire & ey 
déouar’ ei 5& wr odrws, GAAA pévovea ux} & THY GHpaTt ovvaToO- 
Ovnoxer, GAAG Oeods ye Tovs del Svras kal rav7’ épopavras Kal ravra 
duvapévous, of kal rhvde tiv Tav Sd\wv Takw ovvéxovew arpiBA Kal 
aynpatov Kal iomigngrer kal brd KadXous Kal peyMous aéunynror, 
Tovrous poBovmevo. pnmor’ aceBes pndev “ avéc.ov pnTe Tononre 
pnre BovdXebonre. 

For you surely do not suppose that you know that I shall no longer exist 
when I end my human life. For not even now have you seen my soul, but 
from what it did have inferred its existence. And have you never observed 
respecting the souls of those who have died unjustly, what fears they create in 
their murderers and what avengers they send on the impious? And do you 
think that honors would still continue to the dead if their souls had power over 
nothing? For my part, my sons, I have never been convinced that the soul 
lives only so long as it is in a mortal body, and when it is separated from it it is 
dead. For I see that the soul keeps the mortal bodies alive so long as it is in 
them. Nor am I convinced how the soul will be without sense when it is 
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separated from the senseless body; but it is probable that when the mind 
[6 vovs], unmixed and pure, is separated [from the body], then it will be most 
intelligent. But when a man dies, every part is clearly seen going to that 
which it is like except the soul; but this alone is seen neither remaining nor 
departing. And consider, he said, that nothing is more like the death of men 
than sleep. But it is then, is it not, that the soul appears most divine, and then 
foresees something of the future? For then, as it seems, is it most free. If 
therefore these things are so, as I at least believe them to be, and the soul leaves 
the body, then, out of reverence for my soul do the things that I request. But 
if otherwise, and the soul remaining in the body dies, even then from fear of 
the gods who exist forever, who see all things and are able to do all things, who 
maintain the existing order of all things unimpaired, undecaying and without 
defect, and, by reason of its beauty and greatness, indescribable, neither do 
nor contemplate at any time anything impious or profane. See also 8. 7. 26. 


According to Plato’s Apology, 40, Socrates took an entirely 
agnostic position on the future of the soul, uncertain whether 
“death is a state of nothingness and utter-unconsciousness, or as 
men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this 
world into another”—but confident in either case that it is a good 
and not an evil. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia he is reported as 
affirming that death is no evil, but as saying nothing concerning the 
future of the soul. 

Plato’s own conception of the soul is evidently influenced in no 
small degree by his doctrine of ideas, although he did not apply it in 
thoroughgoing fashion to the soul.’ He ascribes yvx7 to the universe 
as well as to man, not thereby, however, denying life to the human 
yux7n, but ascribing it to the universe. The human yvx7 is not only 
immortal, as Xenophon makes Cyrus say, but it is pre-existent 
and transmigratory. If he is not altogether consistent either in his 
definition of its nature, his explanation of moral character, or his 
arguments for immortality, it is possible nevertheless to discern the 
main features of his thought. 

Tim. 30B: doywdpevos oby nipioxey ek Tay Kara dbow dparadv 
obdéy dvdnrov Tod vody éxovros Sdov SAov Kaddov Ececbai ror’ Epyor, 
voov 8 ad xwpls Yuxis abdbvarov wapayevécOar Tw. 51a 5} rdv Aoyio- 
pov rovde vodv perv ev Yux7, Puxnv 8 & cwpart cunoras 76 ray obvere 
xraivero, drws Sri KaANCTOV en KaTa hbaw Gpiordy Te Epyov arep- 
yaopévos. olrws obv 5) Kata dAdyov rév eixbra Set A€yey rdvde Tov 


t Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, I, 187. 
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Kdopov SGov Eupuxov Evouv re ry GAnOeia did Thy Tod Oeod yevéoOar 
™povo.ar. 


On reflection, therefore, he discovered that of all things that are by nature 
visible, no work that is without intelligence will ever be more beautiful as a 
whole than a thing that has intelligence taken as a whole, and again that it is 
impossible that anything should have intelligence without a soul [yvyq]. 
Because then of this reasoning, in framing the universe, he puts intelligence in 
soul and soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work most beautiful 
and also by nature best. According to probability, therefore, we must say 
that this world is a living creature, in reality endowed with soul and intelligence 
by reason of the providence of God. Cf. also Tim. 34. 


Men. 81C: Gre obv 4 Yux? GBavards re oboa Kal rodddxis yeyorvia, 
kal éwpaxvia xal ra &vOdde kal ra & “Atdov xal ravra xphuara, ob 
éorw 5 Tu ob peudbnxer, Sore obdty Oavyacrdv kal wepl dperis xal repi 
&ddAwv oldy 7’ elvar abriv dvaprvnobiva & ye cal rpdrepoy Hricraro’ 
are yap Tis dicews ardons avyyevois obons, kal peuabnxvias rijs 
Yuxis Gravra, obdéy xwdie. & pdvoy dvayvnobdvra, 5 by pdbnow 
Kadovow &vOpwro, radda wavra airdv dvevpeiv, dav Tis dvdpeios 7 kal 
ph aroxayry Snradv’ 7d yap Snreiv Gpa xal 7d pavOdve dvaprynors 
Sdov éoriv. 


The soul then being immortal and having been often born, and having seen 
all things whether here or in Hades, there is nothing that it has not learned, so 
that it is not to be wondered that it is able to remember the things that it 
formerly knew about—virtue and other things. For all nature being akin, and 
the soul having learned all things, there is nothing to hinder a man, having 
recalled one thing (which is what men call learning), from searching out all the 
others, if he be courageous and do not weary of seeking. For seeking and 
learning are nothing but remembering. 


In the Phaedo (64-68) Plato seems to represent the soul as 
simple in essence, and pure thought as its essential function, and 
to ascribe to the body all desire for everything except the vision of 
the truth. 

Phaedo 66B: obxodv avayxn, by, & ravrwr Tolrwy rapicracbat 
dégav rordvde Td Tots yvnoiws girogdgpos, Gore kal rpds GAdAHAovs 
rovadra a&rra déyew, bre xuvduvebe. tor Gowep Arpards [ris] éxpépev 
has [wera rod Adyou & Tp oKdpe), Sri, ws dv 7d cOpa Exwuer xal 
ouprepupuern 7 uav % Yux} pera TOD TowobToD KaKod, ob ph Tore 
xrnowpeda ixavas ob érvbupoduev; papyety 5é rodro elvas 7d ddnfés, etc. 
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Jowett translates the whole passage as follows: 


And when real philosophers consider all these things, will they not be led 
to make a reflection which they will express in words something like the follow- 
ing? ‘Have we not found,” they will say, “a path of thought which seems to 
bring us and our argument to the conclusion that while we are in the body, 
and while the soul is infected with the evils of the body, our desire will not be 
satisfied ? and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a source of endless 
trouble to us by reason of the mere requirement of food, and is liable also to 
diseases which overtake us and impede us in the search after true being: it 
fills us full of loves and lusts, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless 
foolery, and, in fact, as men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at 
all. Whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence but from the 
body and the lusts of the body? Wars are occasioned by the love of money, 
and money has to be acquired for the sake and in the service of the body, and 
by reason of all these impediments we have no time to give to philosophy, and, 
last and worst of all, even if we are at leisure and betake ourselves to somespecu- 
lation, the body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and confusion 
in our inquiries, and so amazing us that we are prevented from seeing the 
truth. It has been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must 
behold things in themselves; and that we shall attain the wisdom which we 
desire, and of which we say we are lovers, not while we live, but after death; 
for if, while in company with the body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, 
one of two things follows—either knowledge is not to be attained at all, or, if 
at all, after death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be parted from the 
body and exist in herself alone. In this present life I reckon that we make the 
nearest approach to knowledge when we have the least possible intercourse 
or communion with the body, and are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but 
keep ourselves pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us. 
And thus having got rid of the foolishness of the body we shall be pure and 
hold converse with the pure, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, 
which is no other than the light of truth. For the impure are not permitted 
to approach the pure. 


But in the Republic (439-441, 550A; cf. also Tim. 89E) he dis- 
tinguishes within the soul itself three principles (€i6n) 7d Aoyeorixdy, 
7d érBuunrixov, and 7d @vypoedés, which may be rendered in English 
by the words, reason, desire, and spirit or passion. To the second he 
now ascribes much the same things that in the Phaedo he attributes 
to the body, but of the third he says that when not corrupted by 
bad education it is the natural ally of reason. Apparently, the phi- 
losopher struggling with the problem given in every man’s experi- 
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ence wavers between a more and a less inclusive definition of the 
soul, now assigning certain elements of experience to the body as 
over against the soul, and now to a faculty or principle of the soul." 

From a purely intellectual point of view the soul has four 
faculties, vénois (or voids), didvora, wioris, elxacia, i.e., reason, 
understanding, faith (or conviction), and representation (or con- 
jecture). These are arranged in a descending scale, the first pair 
belonging to the sphere of conception, the second to that of experi- 
ence.” 

Nojs, it may be noted, is in Plato a general term for intelli- 
gence (Tim. 30B) or a synonym for vénois (Rep. 511D), the highest 
power of the mind, the higher reason. 

Of the relation between soul and body, Plato sometimes speaks 
as if the latter had no influence upon the former and the source of 
evil were quite distinct from the body. ThusinGorg. 524D, follow- 
ing the statement that death is nothing but the separation of the 
soul from the body (made also, it will be remembered, in the Phaedo 
64 ff., where the soul is spoken of as simple), he says: 

olos elvar mapeoxevacaro 7d capa fav, evinda raira xal redev- 
ThoavTos  wavrTa H Ta wWoAAG éxi Tia xpdbvov. rabrdv 5H por doxet 
tour’ &pa kal repli riv Yuxiy elvar, & Kaddixdes* evinda ravra éoriv 
& rp Wuxp éreddy yuurwhn rod cdparos, Tah TE THs picews Kal Ta 
rabhuara & did riv éxurhdevoww éxdorov mpayyaros éoxev vy Th WuxD 
&vOpwros. 

Of whatever character one has made his body to be while alive, these 
characteristics will be in evidence either wholly or in part for sometime after 
death. And the same thing seems to be true of the soul, Callicles. When it 
is stripped of the body, all the things come to light that are in the soul, its 


natural qualities and its passions which the man has had in his soul by reason 
of his devotion to this or that. 


Moreover and more significantly, in the familiar passage in 
Phaedr. 246 ff., in which he compares the soul to a pair of winged 
horses and their drivér, there is no identification of the unruly steed 
with the body. The soul is divided into three, and has these parts 
or elements before it acquires a body—the composition of body and 


*See Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, III, 37. 
2 Cf. Gomperz, op. cit., ITI, 86 ff.; Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, V, 514. 
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immortal soul constituting a mortal creature. The source of moral 
evil seems thus to be definitely located in the soul itselfi—a fact the 
significance of which is all the greater if, as is commonly supposed, 
the unruly horse is the symbol of sensual passion, since in that case 
such passion is represented as existing in the soul before it takes up 
its abode in the body. 

Elsewhere, on the other hand, it is clearly and emphatically set 
forth that the body is a drag upon the soul both intellectually and 
morally, and he speaks as if by death the soul would be freed from 
all these impedimenta. Thus in Phaedo 66, quoted above (see also 
Phaedo 79; Crat. 400C), where he is following the less inclusive 
definition of the soul, he traces not only the coarser sensual evils to 
the body, but even ambition and confusion of mind. Indeed it is 
important to observe that in accordance with his general intellectual 
point of view Plato here finds the chief harm done to the soul by the 
body in distraction of the mind from the pursuit of philosophy. 
Morality is largely swallowed up in intellectuality, in the perception 
of the truth. So also it is perception or non-perception of truth 
that determines the destiny of the soul as it passes from one incarna- 
tion to another.’ 

Phaedr. 249B: #62 xai eis Onpiov Biov avOpwrivn Yuxh adixvetrat, 
kal éx @npiov bs wore ivOpwros iv Tad eis GvOpwrov. ov yap jh YE 
pnrore otca tiv ddnlear els Tdd5€ HEEL TO OXFUA. 

Then also a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and from the beast 
he who was formerly a man passes again into a man. For the soul which has 
never seen the truth will never come into the human form. 

Nowhere perhaps does Plato come nearer to finding the basis 
of moral evil in the matter of which the body is composed than in 
Tim. 86, yet even here he makes the body rather an incentive to 
moral evil than matter the effective cause of it. 

kal Ta pev wepl Td CGua voonpara rairn cupBaiver yuyvoueva, Ta 
5é rept Yuxiv bud owparos ew rpde. vocov pev 5} Puxijs voray ovy- 


tCf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, E. T. p. 124: “The sin for the sake of 
which the soul is ensnared in the world of sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state; 
its destiny in the hereafter will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to the higher vocation—the knowledge of 
the Ideas. But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the soul appears to be to strip off 
the sensuous nature, the three forms of activity are designated also as parts of the 
soul,”’ 
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xwpnréov, dbo & dvoias yérn, 7d ev paviay, rd 6¢ Guabiay. wav ody bru 
Tacxwv Tis Taboos érbrEpov abray toxe, vocov mpoopynréov, hdovas 5é 
kal bras brepBaddobcas Trav vdowv peyioras Oeréov Ty Wuxy* TEpt- 
xapis yap GvOpwros Sv 7h xal ravayria bird Abrns racxwr, orebdwv 
TO pev édeivy dxalpws, 7d 5¢ puyeiv, off’ Spay obre dxovew dpOdy obdéy 
divarat, NuTTE be Kal Aoyiouod peracxeiy Kora Tore 5 Suvards’ 7d 
5¢ orépua btw word kal puddes wepl rov pveddv yiyverar kal xabarrepel 
dévdpov rodvKaprorepov Tod cuupérpov meduxds 7, ToAAds wey Kab’ 
é&xacrov wdivas, moddds 8’ jdovas xra@pevos év rais érBuplas Kal rots 
wept Ta Tovabra ToKots, éupaviys Td TAELoTOY yuyvopevos ToD Biov da Tas 
peyioras jdovas Kal Nias, vooodcay kal &dpova toxwv brd Tod cmpa- 
Tos Thy Wuxny, obx ws vorGv GAN’ ws exc xaxds bo=aLerar’ 7d 5é dAnOes 
} wepl Ta Adpodioia axodacia Kata 7d wodd pépos dia TH évds yévous 
ééwy bd pavdrnros dordv éy cwpart puwdsyn Kal irypaivoveay vicos Wuxijs 
yérover. kal cxeddv 5) wavra éréca jdovav axparea xal Svedos ws 
éxdvrwy A€yerar T&v KaxGv, odk dp0Gs dvediferar* Kaxds wey yap éxowv 
ovdeis, 5a 5 rovnpay eéwv Tid Tov owparos Kal dmraidevrov Tpodjy 6 
Kaxds ‘yiyveras Kaxos, wavrl 5¢ radra éxOpa xal Gxovr. rpooyiyverat. 
kal radu 5) 7d wepl ras Abras 7} Yux? Kara Tabra bia cGya odd} 
toxer kaxiav. 

Thus then the diseases that pertain to the body happen, and those that 
pertain to the soul because of an affection of the body are as follows. It will 
be admitted that folly is a disease of the soul, but there are two kinds of folly, 
viz., madness and ignorance. Whatever affection produces either of them may 
be called disease, and excessive pains and pleasures must be set down as the 
greatest diseases of the soul. For when a man is overjoyful or, on the other 
hand, is suffering from grief, being unduly eager to grasp the one or to escape the 
other, he can neither hear nor see anything aright, and is utterly incapable at 
such a time of participating in reason. And he whose seed about the marrow is 
excessive and free-flowing like an overproductive tree, has on the one hand many 
pains and on the other many pleasures in his desires and their gratifications, 
and is for the most part of his life mad because of his very great pleasures and 
pains, having his soul diseased and foolish by reason of the body, and is regarded 
not as sick but as willingly wicked. But the truth is that sexual intemperance 
for the most part becomes a disease of the soul by reason of the moist and fluid 
condition of one element, due in turn to the porousness of the bones. And 
almost all the things that are called intemperance in pleasure and a disgrace, 
as if they were the voluntary actions of evil men, are unjustly so charged. 
For no one is bad willingly, but the bad man becomes bad because of some 
evil quality of the body and an undisciplined bringing-up, and to every man 
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these things that are evil happen against his will. And in like manner in 
respect to its pains, the soul acquires much of its viciousness because of the 
body. 


It is perhaps still a third explanation of the evil in human nature 
that is implied in Tim. 41, 42, where man is described as a compound 
of mortal body and immortal soul, and it is said that the Creator, 
having himself sown the seed of that which is worthy to be called 
immortal, committed the task of the creation of the human race 
to the lesser gods, i.e., the heavenly bodies. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul (yvx7) is, as is well 
known, defended by Plato by various arguments and from different 
points of view, which it does not fall within the scope of this paper 
to expound at length. It must suffice to observe that the argu- 
ment of the Symposium (206-9), which seems to imply that immor- 
tality is achieved only through offspring and the children of the 
brain, does not represent the author’s usual or deliberate opinion, 
and that it is the soul in the narrower conception of it, the rational 
element, to which he means to ascribe immortality. Such at least 
seems to be the thought of the Phaedo, which is so largely devoted 
to this subject. But see also Phaedr. 245C; Rep. 608-11. Fora 
discussion of the argument of the Phaedo and its relation to the 
views of the Symposium and the Apology, see Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, III, chap. x; also Jowett’s translation of Plato, Intro- 
duction to the “‘Phaedo.” For a fuller exposition of Plato’s idea of 
the soul, in general, see Jowett’s Plato, V., Index, pp. 512-16. 

Aristotle devotes three books of his Metereologica to the discus- 
sion of the yvx7 and makes frequent mention of it elsewhere. His 
conception of its nature differs in important respects from that of 
Plato. Abandoning the Platonic doctrine of ideas (though prob- 
ably still influenced by it in his conception of the vods) he rejects 
with it the conception of the pre-existence of the soul. The yux7 
has no existence apart from a body, being separable from it in 
thought but not in fact. We must no more ask whether the soul 
and the body are one than whether the wax and the image impressed 
upon it are one, or generally whether the material and that of which 
it is the material are one. Nor is this conception contradicted by 
his use of the word ovgia to define the nature of the soul (i. 4120. 10), 
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as is clearly shown by the context of this statement. (epi yuxijs 
ii. 1. 7, ed. Borussica i, 4125)" Aristotle’s constant term to define the 
soul’s relation to the body is évredéxera, which may itself be defined 
as absoluteness, perfect realization, though its meaning may be 
approximately expressed in modern terms by the phrase “‘perfect 
functioning.” The évredéxea of anything is its actuality or full 
realization as opposed to mere potentiality. In discussing the 
soul, however, Aristotle distinguishes a first and a second entelechy, 
and defines yvx7 as the first entelechy of an organized body having 
potentiality of life. In other words, while body is potentiality only, 
and the soul in action is the second or explicit realization of the 
potentialities of the body, the soul in itself is the first or implicit 
realization of these potentialities, comparable to knowledge which 
is not at the moment present to consciousness as distinguished from 
knowledge actively exercised. As the évredéxera of the body, even 
though implicit rather than explicit, the soul is superior to the body, 
being its reality as distinguished from its substance which is 
potentiality. 

i. 4120, b: érel & éori cpa rovdvie, Swhy yap exov, obk av etn 7d 
capua Yuxn’ ob yap éore ty xa’ broxepévov Td GGua, waddov 8’ ws 
broxeiwevov, kai tn. advayKaiov dpa rhv Wuxi ovciar elvar ws eldos 
owparos ducixod duvape (why Exovros. % 5’ obcia évredéxera. Towol- 
Tov &pa odparos évredéxera. airy 5¢ Adyerar Sixds, } wer ws émic- 
Thun, } 8 cs 7d Oewpetv. gavepdv obv bri ws emvorhun. & yap Tw 
brapxew rhv pox Kal brvos kal éypryopais éorw, avadoyov 5’ h wey 
éypiyopais Te Oewpeiv, 6 5’ trvos ro Exew xal ph evepyeiv. mporépa 
b¢ rp yevéve eri rod abrod % émornun. 5d Wuxn éorw evredréxera 7} 
Tpwrn capyaros mvorkxod duvvaye Cav exovros. 

Hicks translates as follows: 

And since in fact we have here body with a certain attribute, namely, the 
possession of life, the body will not be the soul: for the body is not an attribute 
of a subject, it stands rather for a subject of attributes, that is, matter. It 
must follow, then, that soul is substance in the sense that it is the form of a 
natural body having in it the capacity of life. Such substance is actuality. 
The soul, therefore, is the actuality of the body above described. But the 
term “actuality” is used in two senses; in the one it answers to knowledge, in 


*See the edition of Wallace or that of Hicks; also Rand, The Classical Psy- 
chologists, Part IV, Boston, 1913. 
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the other to the exercise of knowledge. Clearly in this case it is analogous to 
knowledge: for sleep as well as waking implies the presence of soul; and, 
whilst waking is analogous to the exercise of knowledge, sleep is analogous to 
the possession of knowledge without its exercise; and in the same individual 
the possession of knowledge comes in order of time before its exercise. Hence 
soul is the first actuality of a natural body having in it the capacity of life. 

i. 4140: 4 Wx} 58 rodro @ fGpev xal alcbavbpueda, xal d:avoobpeda 
wpwrws’ Gore ddoyos ris Gv ely xal eldos, GAN’ obx HAy Kal 7d broxel- 
pevov. Tpix@s yap Neyouévns rijs obcias, xabdmep elroper, Gv Td pey 
eldos, 7d 5& HAn, 7d 5 EE Gudoty’ robrwy 8’ 4 yey rn Sbvays, 7d Se 
eldos évredéxera’ evel 5¢ 7d €E Gudoty Euuxor, ob 7d cOud eorw évre- 
Aéxera Wuxijs, GAN’ abrn owpards Trios. Kal 51a Trodro Kadd@s brodkay- 
Bavovow ols Soxet unr’ dvev cwparos elvar unre TOud Te Wuxh’ copa 
pev yap oix éort, c@paros 5€ TL, kal ba rodro é cwpare brapxe., Kal 
é& gwpart Trowbrw, kal obx Gorep of mpdbrepoy els cdya évqppofov 
airny, olfévy mpocdupiforres év rim Kal oly. 

The soul is then that by which primarily we live and have sensation and 
understanding. It is therefore a certain idea and form, not matter and the 
underlying (substance). For substance being spoken of, as we have before 
said, in three ways, of which one is form and the second matter and the third 
the combination of the two, matter is potentiality, but form is perfect realiza- 
tion. Since then it is the product of the two that is animate, the body is not 
the perfect realization of soul, but, the soul of some body. They therefore are 
right who hold that neither does the soul exist without a body nor is it a body. 
For it is not a body, but it is something which belongs to a body. And there- 
fore it exists in a body, and in such and such a body, and not as the earlier 
writers introduced it into a body, but did not determine what or what sort of 
a body. 

In Aristotle’s view all things that have life have yvxq, plants 
included (i. 411), 4155). But of the several functions or powers 
which are possible to souls, viz., nutrition (Operrixdv), sensation 
(aicOnrixov), desire (6pexrixdv), motion (kunxrixdy kara romov), under- 
standing, or reasoning (d:avonrixév), the plants possess only the 
first, animals possess one at least of the sensations (aic@jcewr), 
viz., touch, and some animals various other powers (i. 413). 29- 
414¢. 14), and man possesses all of them. The human soul therefore 
combines in itself what some modern writers have called the life 
principle and the functions of feeling, thinking, and willing. It is 
evidently the human soul that Aristotle has chiefly in mind in the 
following passage: 
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i. 411. 24ff.: davepdy obv éx ray elpnudrwr as obre 7d ywwwoxew 
brdpxe ty Yux7p ba 7d & TSv crorxeiwy elvat, obre 7d KiveioOas abriv 
Karas ob8’ GdnOds Néyerar. errel 5¢ 7d Yrvoxew Tis Yuxijs éorl Kal 7d 
alcOavecOai re xal rd dokdtew, err 5¢ 7d exOupetv Kal BobdAecPar Kal 
ddws al dpétes, yiveras 5¢ xal 4 xara rbrov Kivnors Tots fwous bwd THs 
yuxis, ere 8 abén re xal dx kal pbiors. 

It is evident, therefore, from what has been said that neither does knowledge 
belong to the soul because it consists of elements, nor can it be properly or 
truly said to be moved. But since knowledge is a property of the soul, and also 
sensation and opinion, as well as appetite and will and the desires in general, 


so also it is to the soul that the animals owe their power of locomotion, and 
growth and culmination and dissolution. 


In i. 432. 22-b. 8, he discusses the question whether the soul is 
divisible into parts without pronouncing a definite opinion, and here 
and in ii. 1260 classifies the functions of the soul under the heads 76 
oyov éxov and 7d ddoyov, using also in the latter passage the 
phrase rd pdpia ris yuxijs. But in i. 411), immediately after the 
passage just quoted, he definitely rejects the opinion that the soul 
is composite. Nor indeed is it easy to see how he could hold this 
view consistently with his general conception of the soul as an 
entelechy of the body rather than an objective existence (cf. Wal- 
lace, Aristotle’s Psychology, pp. xxxix—xlix, especially xlv; or more 
briefly in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, chap. vi). 
The theory of a universal soul Aristotle expressly rejects: 

i. 4110. 7 fi.: xal & Tw Sdw 5é tives abriv peutxOai dacw, dev 
tows kal Oars wHOn wavra wAnpn Gedy elvar. rodro 5’ exe Twas 
dmopias’ did riva yap airiay & pev ro dépr } T@ Tupl oda } Wx? ob 
movel Swov, é&v 5& rots puxrots, Kal radra Bertin & robros elvar 
doxodea; etc. 

And some say that the soul is diffused throughout the universe, which is 
perhaps the reason that Thales held that all things are full of gods. But this 
theory has some difficulties. For why does not the soul produce an animal 
when it is in the air or in the fire and yet do so when it is in the compounds of 


these, and that too though, as is believed, the soul in the former case is superior ? 
etc. 


Does this statement point to the conclusion that in the state- 
ment previously quoted (p. 572), in which Aristotle speaks of 
mvedua as diffused throughout all things and living and generative, 
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he was not representing his own opinion but that of others, or that 
he was speaking only of things that have life, while here he is, as 
is evidently the case, denying yvx7 to things that have no life, 
either animal or vegetable; or do the two passages indicate a cer- 
tain wavering of opinion? The second seems the most probable. 
But in any case it remains that rvedua is non-individualized, yux7 
individualized. 

Though it lies outside the scope of this paper to enter fully into 
the difficult question of the relation of the voids to the yvx7 in 
Aristotle’s thought, for the sake of the light which it may throw 
upon his definition of the yvx7 we may cite a few passages dealing 
also with the voids. And first a passage which seems to be a defini- 
tion of voids and its relation to the yux7: 

i. 4290. 22 ff.: 6 &pa xadobpevos rijs Wuxas vods (Aéyw 5é vodv @ 
Stavoeirar cal irohapBaver 1} Wuxn) olOé éorw évepyeia Trav SvTwv rply 
voety . . . Kal eb 5 of A€yovres tiv Yun elvat romov cldGy, THY 
bre obre SAN GAN’ 4 vonriKn. 

What is called the reason of the soul (and I mean by reason that by which 
the soul reasons and understands) is in reality identical with none of the things 
that exist before reasoning. ... . And they are right who say that the soul 


is the place of general ideas, only not the soul as a whole, but the soul as exer- 
cising reason. 


In arguing against the doctrine of Empedocles that the soul is 
composed of the elements (crovxeta) and that its power of knowl- 
edge is in accordance with the general principle that like perceives 
like, Aristotle says: 

i. 410). 12-15: ras bt Yuxijs elvai re xpetrrov Kal Gpxov adbvarov: 
ddvvarw@repov 5’ Eri rod vod" ebNoyor yap rovrov elvat mpoyevéoratov 
kal xipov kara diow, ra b¢ ororxeta act tpGra tHv Syrwv elvar. 

But it is impossible that anything should be superior to the soul or have 
dominion over it, but still more impossible is this in the case of the reason. 


For we must believe that the latter is by nature first-born and supreme. And 
yet they say that the elements are the primary things of those that exist. 


Ibid. 21-26: dpoiws 5 xal S00. rdv vodv kal 7d aloOnrixdv éx Trav 
crouxelwy Towodow* paiverar yap Ta Te pura LH ob peréxovra Hopas 
005’ alcOnoews, kal Trav Cqwv woAAG Sidvoray obk exew. ei 5€é Tis Kal 
Tavra mapaxwpnoere, kal Gein Tov vodv pépos Te THS Wuxijs, duolws 5é xal 
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76 alaOnrixdy, ob’ Gv obrw Aéyouev xabddou Tepl raons Puxijs ovde epi 
dAns obde was. 

So also respecting those who hold that the reason and the sense faculty are 
produced out of the elements. For it is inevident that the plants live though they 
have neither power of motion nor sensation and of the animals many have no 
reasoning power. But if anyone should waive these considerations, and should 
make the reason a part of the soul and likewise the power of sensation, not even 
thus would he make a comprehensive statement respecting every soul or 
respecting the whole or any one soul. 


It is evident, therefore, that Aristotle neither admitted that the 
yuxn was composed of the elements, nor that the voids was a part 
of the yvx7, holding rather that the vods was the yvx7 itself in 
certain form of its activity, viz., engaged in abstract thought and 
reasoning—the 7 vonrixy pux7. 

But this is not the whole of his thought. Another phase appears 
later. 

i. 4300. 10 ff.: érel 8 Gomwep & ardon tp dioe éori ri 7d wey HAN 
edorw yéve (rodro 5¢ 8 ravra Suvdpe éxeiva), érepov 5é 7d atriov kal 
mounTiKov, Ty Tovey wavra, olov % Téxvn mpds Tiv UAnv rérovber, 
dvaryxn Kal & Tp Wuxp brapxew rabras ras duadopads. Kal gor 6b yey 
Towdros vols To TavTa yiverOar, 6 5é TH TavTA Tovey, ws es Tis, Olov 
70 das’ tpbrov yap Tia Kal 7d das Trovet Ta Suvdye SvTa Xpwpuara 
évepyeia Xpwpara. Kal odros 6 voids xwpiords Kal drabys Kal dury)s 
Ty ovoig dv evepyeig ... . GAN’ obx dré pay voet dSré 8 ob voei. 
xwprobels 5’ éori pdvov Tovd’ brep éori, kal rodro povoy dbdvaror xal 
Giéiov. ov pvnuovelouer 5€, drt TovTO wey Grabés, 6 5é rabynrixds vods 
d0aprés, xal Gvev robvrov otfer voet. 

But inasmuch as in all nature there is for each kind of existence the material 
substratum, which is potentially all the various things, and on the other hand 
the causal and creative element by virtue of its producing all things, standing 
in the same relation to the other as art does to the things with which it works, 
these things must necessarily hold of the soul also. And reason is such as it 
is on the one hand by becoming all things, and on the other by creating all 
things, acting as a kind of permanent quality, like the light. For in a certain 
way the light makes what are colors in actual colors. And reason is separate 
and unsusceptible to influences from without, being in reality unmixed with 
substance. . . . And it does not at one time think and at another not think. 
And when it is separated (from the body ?) it is the only thing that is, and it 
is the only thing that is immortal and eternal. But we do not remember 
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because this (the reason that is eternal) is unsusceptible (to impressions from 
without), but the susceptible mind is perishable, and apart from this (the 
eternal reason) does not think. 

i. 736). 27: Aelwerar 5¢ rdv vody pdvov Oipaber érevorévar Kal Beiov 
elvar povor. 

It remains then that the reason alone comes into man from without and is 

alone divine. 
Compare also i. 408), 12-30, where it is affirmed that the vois is 
implanted (in the body) and is not destroyed (with the body), and 
that it is of a diviner character (e:6repov) than the combination 
of soul and body and is not susceptible (to impressions from with- 
out). 

It appears, therefore, that on the one hand Aristotle ascribes 
existence to the yvx7 only in relation to the body, and on the other 
makes the vois eternal, yet identifies them in the sense that the 
vois is } vonrixh Yuxn. The explanation of this seeming contrariety 
of thought may be found (with Grote) in the view that the power 
of discursive thought, the voids, in each individual is the result of 
the universal voids acting upon the noetic receptivity in each indi- 
vidual, the former perishing with the individuai, but the latter 
being eternal. A different view, together with some account of the 
various ancient and modern interpretations, is given by Wallace, 
pp. ciii ff. For our present purpose it must suffice to observe that 
while yvx7 is an entelechy of the body, and in the conscious experi- 
ence of the individual voids is Yvx7 in the higher intellectual activities 
of which it is capable, on the other hand voids is coeval with the 
existence of the universe, coming to man from without, and yet these 
two—the vois drafjs, the voids rafnrixds, are not two but one. 

The most notable differences between Plato and Aristotle are: 
(x) Plato begins with ideas as real existences, Aristotle with the 

tSee also Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 61, “What God is to the universe, that the 
soul is to the body, which is a little universe. But the reasoning part of the soul 
only is entirely distinct; this is of divine nature, and has entered the body from with- 
out; it is at once its formative principle, its plan, and its end. The lower parts 
of the soul are knit up with the body and must perish with it. So far Aristotle’s 
teaching differs little from that of Plato.” But it may be questioned whether this 
interpretation does not take too little account both of the inconsistencies in Aristotle’s 
thought and of the differences between his theory of the soul and Plato’s, while also 
directly ascribing to Aristotle an opinion which he rejected, that the vois is part of the 
uxt. 
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fact of life as observed in animal and plant; (2) with Plato the 
yvx4 is an entity, with Aristotle it is an évredéxera of the body; 
(3) with Plato the ywvx7q is pre-existent, with Aristotle it comes into 
being with the body, without which the soul could no more exist 
than form without matter; (4) to Plato the body is a drag upon 
the yvx7q, which is immortal, and freedom from the body is desirable, 
for Aristotle the yvxf has its chief, indeed its only, existence in 
relation to the body, and dies with the body. There is, indeed, 
according to Aristotle, a voids universal, which is immortal, and 
with this the voids of the individual is in a sense identical, yet the 
latter is but the yvx7 in certain aspects and activities and like it 
perishes when the body perishes. 


Ir. ZAPZ 


LYapé is used by Greek writers from Homer down. In writers 
of the classical period it is always employed in a purely physical 
sense. It signifies: 

1. The soft muscular portion or portions of the body of man or 
beast. Homer uses it in the singular in Od. xix. 450 only; elsewhere 
in the plural, for the muscles, the soft portion of the body. The 
same use appears in Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, and Plato; but the 
singular is also used collectively for the muscular part of the body 
in general by Sophocles and Euripides. 

Hom. Od. ix. 293: fiofte 5’ ds re Aéwv dpecirpodos, odd’ ar&- 
evrev, | @yxara Te odpxas Te kal doréa pvedderra. 


So he ate even as a lion of the hills, nor ceased; entrails and flesh and bones 
full of marrow. 


Eurip. Med. 1217: e 5& mpds Biay Gyo. | cdpxas yepads éordp- 
paso’ am’ dcréwr. | xpdvy 5’ aréoBn kal pebijx’ 6 dbopopos | puxiy. 

And if by force he drew himself away, he tore his aged flesh from his bones. 
And so at length the wretched man swooned away and died. 

Plato Tim. 61C: capxds 5é xal r&v repli capxa yéveow, Yuxijs TE 
bcov Ovnrév, obrw dieXnriOaper. 


But the origin of flesh and of the things that pertain to the flesh, and what 
of soul is mortal, we have not yet considered. 
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Plat. Symp. 207D: obros pévror obdérore Td ard exwv & aire 
buws 6 abrds xadeirar, GAAd véos del yuyvouevos, Ta 5 drodXAbs, kal 
kara Tas Tpixas Kal capxa kal dora Kal alua xal cbyray 7d cGpa. 

And though man never has the same things in him yet he is called the same, 
but is always becoming new, and losing something, in respect to hair and flesh 
and bones and blood and the whole body. 

Arist. i. 519). 26 ff.: odpt 5¢ xal 7d rapamdnoiay éxov riv dbow 
Tp capi év rots évaivos waciv éort peratd rod dépparos kal rod dcTod 
kal Trav avadoyor Trois dcroits. 

Flesh and that which is of like nature with flesh in all the animals that have 
blood is between the skin and the bone and the parts that are similar to bone. 

See also Hom. JI. viii. 380; xiii. 832; Od. xi. 219; xviii. 77; xix. 
450; Hes. Th. 538; Sc. 461; Pind. Fr. 150; Aeschyl. Choeph. 280; 
Theb. 1035; Agam. 1097; Soph. Philoct. 1157; Trach. 1054; 
Eurip. Med. 1189, 1200, 1217; Phoen. 1571; Bacch. 746, 1130, 1136; 
Hec. 1071; Hipp. 1239, 1343; Suppl. 56; Troiad. 770; Cycl. 344, 
380, 403; Plat. Tim. 60B, 74 freq., 82-85, freq.; Phaedo 96D, 98D; 
Gorg. 518D; Rep. 556D; Legg. 782C, 797E. 

Aristotle sometimes distinguishes the capt from the fat and the 
skin as above and in i. 487a. 4, but elsewhere includes the skin in 
the cap, i. 4866. 9; in Plato also the skin seems sometimes to be 
included under the term capt; Tim. 67D. 

By metonymy cdpé is used of the pulpy part of fruit: 

Theophr. De causis Plant. vi. 8. 5: av 5 % cap— woddH 6 SE 
mwuphy puxpds ddvyoéAao. 

And those olives whose pulp is abundant but the stone small are not rich 
in oil. (Cf. preceding and following context.) 

2. By synecdoche capé (also in the plural) denotes the body: 

Eurip. Hipp. 1031: xal unre wévros wre yi 5éEaTd pov | cdpxas 
Oavévros, el kaxds wégux’ avnp. 

May neither sea nor land receive my body when I die, if Iam a wicked man. 

See also Aesch. Theb. 622; Agam. 72; Eurip. Her. Fur. 1151; 
Bacch. 607. 

In other passages it is difficult to say whether the term refers 
to the flesh only or to the body as a whole. See, e.g., Eurip. Phoen. 
1286; Her. Fur. 1269; Troiad. 440. 

Plat. Symp. 211D, E: ri dfra, epn, olducba, ef rw yévouro abréd 
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7d Kkandv ety eiduxpivés, kaBapdy, Guexrov, ddd pr) dvardewv capKav 
Te GvOpwrivwy kal xpwudrwrv cal &dAdAns words ddvapias Ovnrijs, GAN’ 
aird 7d Belov xaddv Sivatto povoedés xaribetv; 

But what if man should acquire the power to see the beautiful, pure and 
clear and unmixed, and not infected with human flesh and color and many 
another mortal folly, but could see divine beauty itself unmixed ? 

The word apparently does not occur in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Xenophon. 

IV. COMPARISON AND SUMMARY 


It thus appears that in the classical period rvedua is predomi- 
nantly a physical term. Yet, signifying always an extremely 
refined kind of material, it is employed also for that of which souls 
are composed. Its range of meaning includes wind, breath, air, 
breath of life; rarely also life or soul-substance, yet never with a 
definitely individual or psychical or religious sense. Wvx7, on the 
other hand, whatever its original physical basis, is from earliest 
recorded times a vital term denoting life, or the seat of life, but in 
the latter case implying in many cases capacity for intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional experience, or even for moral character. 
The constant element of its meaning is its designation of that in a 
living being by virtue of which it is (or was) living; the meaning 
varies according (1) as it is applied to plants, animals, or men, and 
as concerns men, to those living in the body or to those dead (i.e. 
existing in the underworld); (2) as its reference is limited to life 
or includes the intellect, emotions, will, or character of the person 
spoken of, and (3) as the theory of the particular writer using it 
varies as to its objective reality, its pre-existence and its capability 
of future existence apart from the body. In Homer it is already a 
shade. In the tragic poets, though the belief in the existence of the 
soul after death continues, the use of yvxy7H for the shade occurs 
rarely, being largely displaced by the vital and psychical use. In 
Xenophon we meet the distinct affirmation that the yvx7 survives 
death though without the doctrine of transmigration which Hero- 
dotus tells us the Egyptians were the first to hold. In Plato, who 
holds also to a Yvx7 of the universe, the human yvx7 is both pre- 
existent and immortal. In Aristotle it is an entelechy of the body, 
superior to it, as form is to matter, but having no existence apart 
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from it. From Pindar down it is ascribed, in the sense of life, to the 
lower animals, and is used occasionally, but perhaps by conscious 
metonymy, in the sense of disposition. In Aristotle it belongs, as 
an entelechy of the physical organism, but with the function of 
nutrition only, to the plants as well. 

ZYapt is throughout the classical period a purely physical term, 
adding to the original sense of flesh, only and by easy synecdoche, 
the meaning “‘body.”’ It is applied to men and the lower animals. 
It has no psychical or ethical meaning. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that no instance of rvedua and 
capt in antithesis has been observed in the classical writers, or 
indeed of Yvx7 and cap§; for though these latter terms occasionally 
occur in juxtaposition (as in Eurip. Med. 1217, 1219, and in Plat. 
Tim. 61C, cited above under I), yet it is with no intentional anti- 
thesis. Similarly when rvedpya and yvx7 occur together, as in Plato 
Phaedo 70A, where it is said that men are apt to fear that when the 
soul (yuvxf) goes forth from the body (cya) it will be dispersed like 
smoke or air (rve}ua), and vanish away into nothingness, there is 
no direct antithesis between Yux7 and rvedua. When c&yua and capt 
occur together, as in Plat. Symp. 207D, where it is said that the 
hair, flesh, bones, blood, and the whole body are continually chan- 
ging, the cdya is related to capt as the whole to the part. See also 
Aristot. i. 423a@. On the other hand the two terms c&yua and yux7 
frequently stand in antithesis, instances occurring at least from 
Herodotus down, and very frequently in Plato. See Hdt. 2. 123, 
cited above under yuxn; Xen. Mem. 1.3.5; 3. 2. 20; 3. II. 10}; 
Plato Phaedo 64C; 76C; Symp. 207D. Plato is the first writer 
who suggests that the cGya is injurious to the yvx7, and he, it must 
be observed, speaks not as if matter were itself intrinsically evil, 
or as if the body were the cause of sin, but only implies that the body 
by its sensations and appetites breaks in upon the tranquillity of the 
soul and interferes with its clear vision of truth, and causing it 
excessive pain or excessive pleasure tends to corrupt it against its 
will. In Aristotle, while the two terms frequently stand in antith- 
esis, they are in his thought, as already indicated, rather correlates 
than antitheses. See, e.g., i. 403, 6-9; but especially the repi yuxijs, 
book ii. chap. i (i. 412-13), from which passages have already been 
quoted above. 








CRITICAL NOTES 





THE FREER GOSPELS? 


The eighth quire, ff. 57-64 (John 1:1—5:11a), with its super- 
scription, is in another hand, probably of the eighth century. 


evayyedov KaTa wavyny 

John 1:1 add o before eds 4 omit jy after fu) 6 azo for rapa | 
add nv before Svoua 13 oa of capxds over an erasure (hand c?) | ad\a 
for GAN’ 14 wAnpis for rANpns 15 ov e:rov vey for 6 eimwy | add os 
before éurpoofey 16 xat for dre | add {wn before €\4Bowey 17 add 
be before xapis 18 add e& pn o before povoyenns | vos for beds | add nuw 
after éfnynoaro 19 omit pds abrév | epwrngovew for épwrntwow 
20 omit xal3 21 add wadw after abréy | re ody ov &* ndsas’ for Ti 
otv; od "Hyelas ef; | add 7 ovv’ before ‘O rpodfrns 23 add evitas 
movere Tas TpLBous avrov after Kupiov 24 add ot before drecradkpévor 
25 ndas for "HXelas 26 add de after uéoos | eornxer for ore: | add 
6 before ériaw 29 omit rpds abréy | ras apaprias for Thy duapriay 
30 add tu’ ore after elroy | evrpoobery for tumpoobey 31 Baxmitw 
for Barrifwy 32 wevov for Euever 33 edns for tds | avrw for 
abréy* | oros for obros: v later supplied above by hand b 34 eopaxa for 
éipaxa 35 mart for radu | add o before "Iwdvns 36 evde for “Ide | 
add 0 €pwy ras ayaprias Tov Kocyou after Oeod 37 tr. to avrov uwabnrar 
38 fnrira for fnreire 40 add de after "Hy | ce.pwvos for Liuwvos 
41 mpwros for mp@rov 42 add xat before fyayer | add xa: before 
éuBrepas 43 yadtdeay for TadtAaiay 44 omit 6 45 Tov tw for 
vidy rod | vatapel’ for Nafapér 46 vafape) for Nafapér | omit 6 
47 add de o after eldev | ede for “Ide | iopandirns for ‘Iopandeirns 
48 yeyvwoxs for ywwoxes 49 paBBr for ‘PaBBei 50 omit ge | tr. to 
TouTwV pew 

2:1 ¥ for rpiry | eywero for éyévero 1, 11 yadtheas for TadtAaias 
twice 2 add ext after Inootds 4 ov for coi 5 eay for dy 6 tr. to vdpre 
Awe | B for S00 7 add Kat before Aéyer 11 add rny before dpxqv 
12 omit eis Kagapvaodp | tr. to ot wabnre avrov kat 9 unTnp Kat oO 


tA collation with the text of Westcott and Hort, begun in the July number. 
599 
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adedpot avrov’ | omit éxeZ 14 KoAAvPioras for xepuariords 15 add 
ws before dpayéAXuor | ex for é* 16 tr. to rwAovow Tas TEpiorEepas | 
add xaz before yu) | won (with o crossed out) for yu | evopiov" for éuo- 
piov 17 add xat before EurvqoGnaar | add ort before ‘O | wat’ for pe 
20 @ Kat $ for Teooepdxovra xal 2€ | tr. to o vaos ovros orxodounOn | 
yipts for éyepets 21 avros for éxeivos 22 nveorn for HyépOn | avrw 
for of wabnral airod | w for dv 24 add o before “Inaois | erurrevoev 
for ériarevey | o added and crossed out before abrdv | eavrov for abrév 
25 eyvyvwoxer for éyivwoxev 

3:2 €dotAefas for éAnAvas | tr. to ra onwa ravra 3 edw for 
Wety 4 omitd 5 omitd 10 yryvwoxs’ for ywwoKes 11 €opaKa- 
pev for éwpdxayev 12 miorevonrar’ for micreboere 13 €or os aveBn 
for dvaBéBnxey 14 ovrw for obrws | tr. to dt ipwhnve | avov for 
avOpwrov 15 Swy for why hand a, changed by b to {wy 20 tr. to 
aurov Ta epya 21 evow for éorily 22 es for eis hand a, « supplied 
above by b | xaxe for xal éxeZ 23 evwv’ for Aivdy | evyus for éyyis | 
cant’ for Ladeiu 24 add o before Iwdvns 26 ede for de 27 avos 
for dvOpwros 28 omit éym twice 29 vuu" dios for vupdios 31 avober 
for dvwHev | omit éorly xal é rijs ys 36 ovx for ob 

4:1 omit # 3 yaduNeay for TadiAaiay 5 ov for 8| omit 7" 
6 odnmop.as for ddovropias | add de after pa 7 add xat before épxerat | 
mew for retvy 9 cayapiris for Lapyapetris | capapiridos for Dapyapeiri- 
dos | capapirats for Dapapeirats 10 avraov’ hand a for airdv: a? after- 
ward marked for deletion | add 9 yuvy after a’r@ 11 tr. to ro dpeap 
eorw* Babu kat ovre avtAnua exes” | kat oOev eorw for 1d0ev ody Exes 
12 utfor for peifwr| add ro fwy after Ppéap 14 add de after’ Gy | dupnon 
for dupnoes | add eyw before dow 15 epxwye for dépxwyar 16 add 
o inoous after airy | tr. to rov avdpa gov 17 omit aire after elzer | 
omit 6 before "Inaois | evras for eles 18 € for wévre 22 ook handa 
for obx: changed to ovx byhand b 23 mpogxuvovras for tpockuvodrras | 
add ev mvevpart after airéy 24 os for 6 Beds 25 xp hand a for 
Xpicrés: changed to xs probably by same hand | avayyeAde for 
dvayyedet 27 ndOov for AAOav | Nader for éAGAe | add ye after pévrou 
29 evdere for téere | omit wor | oca for & 30 add ovr after éfNOov 
31 add xat before “Ev | add avrov after wabnral 35 rerpayunvov for 
rerpaunvos 36 fwy for funy 38 omit 3 before ody | xe[xlomvaxarar 
39 capaptrwy for Lapaperray | o7a for & 40 capapiras for Dapyapei- 
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rat | npwrovy for npwrwy | B for bb0 42 omit Sri™| omit dAnOGs 43 8 
for d00 45 eopaxores for éwpaxdres | add rors before “Iepocodbpors | 
omit airol 47 nxev for fxer | tov of tovdeas (for “Iovdaias) perhaps 
corrected from vad or yaXt: hand a probably started to write yaA[tAeas] 
48 omit o before “Inaois | evdnre for inte 50 w for dy 51 tr. to 
irnvrngay wrw ot dovdor avrov’ | add xa arnyyiAay before Néyorres 
52 evmov for elray | omit abr@ | ¢ for €B5dunv 53 add ev before éxeivg | 
add ort before ‘O 54 B for debrepor | tr. to erounoey onutov 

5:1 add o before Incots 2 rn emideyouevn for } érideyouérn | 
BnOcaisa’ for BnOfabad | € for révre 3 add exdexopevor Tyv Tov vdaTos 
kwnow after EnpGv 5 pw kat 7 for rpidxovra Kal dxrm 6 evdwy for 
lddv 7 oow for @ 9 omit eiPéws 10 apw for apa | add gov after 
KpaBarrov 11 o d¢ amexpwaro for dbs 5¢ drexpiOn | rowwas for rounoas | 
vyinv for iyeH | with apov rov the intrusive quire ends 12 omit npwrn- 
cay airév Tis éorw 6 &vOpwros 6 eimdiv cor “Apov xal wepirarer; 
14 ede for “Ide | tr. to ru cou 15 add de after dwmdOer | avnyyerdev 
for elev | add xat evrev avros after “Iovdaiois 16 add rw before 
caBBarw 17 amexpiOn for arexpivaro 18 tr. to amoxrevat ot tovdaror 
19 amexpwn for drexpivaro | evrev for 2eyev | aun for “Ayiy* rst hand: 
vy supplied above in another (3d?) hand | tr. to a@ eavrou move | eay 
for Gy | omit 7. | 0 for &@ 20 deén for deiter 21 tr. to rovs vexpous 
eyerpe. o TWaTnp 24 tr. to ovK epxerat Els Kplow 25 aKxovowow for 
dxovcovew 26 ws for dorep | tr. to fwnv ebwxey 28 axovowow for 
dxovooveww 29 efedevoovrar for éxropeboovra: | add xat after fwijs 
33 7 shows above 7 a dot: for deletion? 34 de shows a dot above e: 
for deletion? 35 tr. to mpos wpay ayaddtabnva. 36 pwerfwr for 
peitw | paprupovow for waprupe? 37 omit abrod after eldos 39 Epev- 
vara. for épavvare | avrat for éxetvat 44 mapa for map’ | omit beod 
47 Turevonra. for mucreboere 

6:2 Oewpovvres for bre Hewpovy 3 ovv for dé 7 add o before 
Pidirmos | add 7 after Bpaxd 10 add de after elev | omit of before 
Gvipes 12 wepirevoayra for repicceboarra 14 ot evdovres for iddvres | 
o for &| onwov for onueta | omit br. 15 omit radw 16 omit of 
pabnral abrod 17 evBayres for éuBdvres | add ro before mdoiov 
18 dinyetpero (1st hand wrote -t7o then changed to -ero) for dueyeipero 
19 xe for elxoot wévre | X for rptdxovra 21 avrov Badw for AaBeiv 
abrév 22 ibovforeléov 23 add de after &AXa | add rns after é | omit 
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éyyis rod rémov 25 e:way for elxov 26 ov’ for obx 28 avrw for 
mpos ‘abrévy | rornowuev for moudpev 29 omit 6 before “Ingois | 
miorevonrat for musrebnre 30 omit ad 31 dedwxery for Ziwxey 35 pe 
for éué® 36 adda for AX’ | add wo after mucrebere 38 motnow for 
mou 39 avrov for abrd 42 ovx’ for Odxi| omit xal rv pnrépa 
43 add ovv o after drexpi0n 44 add mpos we after abrév' 45 pe for 
éué 46 eopaxe for éwpaxév™ | avros for ovros | eopaxey for épaxev? 
51 omit 5¢ after pros? 52 omit airod 53 omit uy 1st hand; supplied 
above by a later (4th?) one 56 after 7d alua add exer Swny awriwv 
Kayw avacrnow avrov Tn ecxaTn nuepa n yap aak pou adnOns eorw 
Bpwots kat To aya pou adnOns eorw rocis 0 TpwywY yoU THY GapKa 
Kat jiwvwy pov To awa (= 54b-s6a repeated by homoeoteleuton) 
57 Snoera for {noe 58 ex rou for é& | tr. to rov aprov rovrov | {non 
for {joe 60 evrov for elray | omit éorw 61 tdws for elds 62 etdn- 
Tat for Oewpfre 65 omit drt 66 omit & before ray 71 add wy after 
els 

7:1 exxev eovovay for HOekev 3 Kat evwov for elroy ody | tr. to 
Ta €pya cov 4 tr. to ev Kpurrw tt| avro for abrés 5 emworevoay for 
éxicrevov 6 omit ody | ovderw for obmw 9 avros for abrois 10 add 
for dAXa 14 peons ovens for pecovons | add o before Inoods 16 add 
o before ‘Incotds 17 omit 0g | roin for movety 19 Sedwxev for Edwxev 
21 addo before Incots 23 omité before dvOpwros 25 iepocodupmiTwr 
for "Iepogodvperrav 26 ede for tie 27 yeyvwoxer for ywwoxer 28 omit 
6 before "Inaois | omit xal before Aéywv 30 ras xeLpas for Thy xeipa 
31 ovv oxdov for SxAov 5¢ 34 omit pe? 36 omit pe? 37 omit 77 
peyarAn | ec for é4v 39 eAapBavoy for éueddov AauBaveww | add ayiov 
after rvedyua | ovderw for ofrw* 40 avrov for rovrwy | omit drt 41 add 
ort after €Xeyor 42 ovxe for obx 44 eweBader for EBarey 45 av|- 
avrots for a’rots | add avros after dexpifncay 48 omit é before 
tav apxévtwy 50 add ro before mpérepov 52 add ras ypadas after 
épabynaor | ede for td | tr. tompodnrns ex Tns yadtAatas 

The Pericope wepi porxadidos 7:53-8:11 is omitted with Westcott 
and Hort. 

8:12 Kat evrev for Xéywv: margin Aeywr in 2d hand | eyor for por 
14 tr. to n waprupia pou adnOns eorw | kar for # 16 omit xal before 
éav 19 add o before Inaods 23 tr. to rovrov Tov xogpou? 24 omit 
Sri’ 25 evrovfor €\eyov 26 eve for Xadety | adda for GAN’ 28 omit 
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6 warhip 31 pevnra for pelynre 33 omit bre 35 omit 6 vids péver 
els rov alava 36 omit 4 vids 38 aro rov rarpos ravra for Tapa TY 
marpi | omit ofy 39 evrov for elxay | nre for éore | ewoverre for rovetre 
41 mopyas for ropveias | ov yeyernueda for oix eyervnPnuey 42 add 
oux before €\pAvOa | adda for 4A’ 46 di\a rst hand, but in margins | 
omit duets 48 capapirns for Dayapeirns 52 evrovforelray 53 omit 
Tarpos juav 54 omit pou after rarnp | nuwy for budy 56 edn for 
tin 57 evrov for elmay | ewpaxes for é&paxas 58 addo before ‘Ingots 
59 omit dé 

9:2 yevnOn for yervnOn 4 nuas for ye | ws for dws 6 erexpiev 
for ér€nxev abrod | add rov (1st hand rv: corr. by a later [4th ?] hand) 
tupdov after dfPadpyobs 7 KodvyBnOpay for kohuuBnOpay 9g omit dri* 
10 omit ody after Ids 11 omit 6 twice| omit drt 14 nvewter for 
dvéwtey 16 tr. to onuta roravra 17 tr. to gu Tt 19 omit Adyorres 
20 omit ofy 21 # ris: 1st hand first wrote vis, then erased it and 
wrote 7 Tis before continuing | nvewter for Hrortev | omit abrdév épwrh- 
gare 22 e:mov for elxay | avvefevro for ovver@ewro | avy for éay 
23 evroy 1st hand for elway: evray later (4th?) hand 26 erov for elray | 
nvewter for Rvokey 30 omit 7d | nvewter for Hrorkéy 31 add de after 
oldaper | tr. to auaprwrwv o Beos| adda for GAN’ 34 efeBaday for 
€EéBadov 35 add de o after fxovcey | omit ew 36 omit drexpibn 
éxeivos xal elwev | add em after éorw 37 eopaxas for éw&paxas 
38, 39 omit 6 5& 6m Twrebw, xipte’ xal mpocexivncer airy. kal 
elxev 6 "Incots 41 at apapria for 4 duapria | wevovow for péver 

10:2 €Kelvos €or Oo Totuny for Tony éoriw 5 axoAovdnowow for 
dxodovdncovew 7 avrots for wadw | add ort before éym 9 ay for 
éay | omit xal eicedeioerae 10 mepicov for mepicody 13 omit dre 
piobwrbs éorw 15 didwue for riPnur 16 & first omitted, then sup- 
plied above by 1st hand | axovowow for dxoboovew 17 tr. to o marnp 
pe | 1st hand first wrote avra for airny, then avrnv 18 epex for jper | 
add xa before éfouciay | for rapa 1st hand wrote azo, then erased it, 
writing wap and finally adding a above. 21 eXeyov de addor for &AXou 
edeyor 23 cadouwrros for Lodkoudvos 24 eve for eiwdv | rappyoia: 
what looks like a dot above p* may be meant to delete it 25 omit 7@ | 
aura TavTa Ta epya paprupyce: for radra paprupet 29 werfwr for 
wetfov | add pou after warpés 30 add pov after rarjp: afterward 
dotted by 1st hand for deletion 31 omit of ‘Iovdato. 32 omit 
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cada | add pov after warpés | ovy for abr&v | Matera we for eve 
AWaSere 34 omit d before Incods 36 omit rod before Peod 38 mirev- 
erat for muoretnre | avaryvwre for tva yrare | yuwoxerat for ywwoKnre 
40 euewvexer for Euevey éxei 41 tr. to erounoey onwmor | ovde ev for 
ovdéy | omit Iwdvns? 42 moddor ovy for xal rodXol 

11:2 papa for Mapiau 93 ede for ide 4 adda for dA’ 7 ain 
a*ywyev is written by a later (3d?) hand over s of wafnrars and a faint 
original a 9 omit rovrov 1st hand; supplied by 2d in margin 10 omit 
7d 12 e:rov for elray|tr. to avrw o: wabyrac 14 ever for obv 
elrev | rapno.a for wappyoig 17 tr. to nuepas ndn| tr. to ev Tw 
pynuw exovra 18 add 7 before ByOavia | ws omit 1st hand, supplied 
above by 2d 19 Tnv paptay for Mapidy 20 papa for Mapidy | 
exaOnro for éxabéfero 21 add rov before Incoty 22 add adda before 
xal viv | €av atrnons for dv airnoy 24 omit 7 | € of dvacrhoerat cor- 
rected from t, probably by 1st hand 26 omit eis éué before ov 
28 paptay for Mapidy | exrovea or for elraca 30 omit% 31 papiay 
for Mapidu 32 wapia for Mapidu|o for fv | add de after idodoa 
33 airy omit rst hand, supplied above by 2d. 34, 36 ede for ide twice 
37 evmov for elrav 38 evBpiywy for éuBpiympevos 43 expatey for 
éxpairyacey 44 add xa before é&\Oev | omit airdv before brave 
45 mapiay for Mapidy|a for 6 46 emov for elray | add o before 
"Inoods 48 rnv wodw for rév rorov 49 omit vy 50 nu for ipiv 
51 apxwy for dpx.epeds | rpoepnrevoer for érpopnrevoer | nuedder for 
gueddev | tr. to arofvnoxewv unoovs 54 edpeu’ for "Edpaiyu | car exe 
for xaxet 

12:1 add o before "Ingots 2 add avrw after dunxdver | omit ék | 
ovvavaxeievwy for dvaxeuévwy oiv 3 papa for Maptay | omit é& 
6 YAwocoxouoy for yAwoodxopor | exov ra for éxwy Ta =) add o before 
mons | omit é | nov for #ABay | omit é vexpGv 12 omit 6 16 tr. 
to ot pabyra avrov | add o before “Incots | omit rére 18 omit 6 
19 evmov for elway | ede for ide 20 avaBavrwy for dvaBavdvTwv 
21 mpoonNOov for mpoojdOay | add tw before Piriwrw | Bydcaida for 
ByOcada 22 omit 6| xa wadw avdpeas car o didurmos for épxerat 
"Avipéas xal Pidirmos xal 25 tr. to dudater aurny es Cwyy awyov 
26 tr. to eyw ener 29 be for ody | eornxws for éorws | add de after 
GddXAot 30 tr. to enoovs Kat evmev 31 Omit TovTov' 32 eay for dv 
35 AaBn for xarakaBy 36 add 6 before "Incois 40 ernpwoer for 
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éxwpwoer | evdwo for ldwow | eriotpeywow for crpapGow 41 ewe for 
Srt 42 omit xal é& | tr. to woAXot Tw apxovrwy 43 uvmep for Hrep 
44 expater 5¢ 0 wngous for Inaois 5¢ éxpatey 47 add un before dxobon | 
pnoe for xal yx) | adda for 4AN’ 48 omit rp 49 tr. to evroAny pot 

13:2 mapadw for rapaédot | ida cetuwvos (or idas oiywvos) for Tobdas 
Lipwvos | ioxapwwrn for “Ioxapusrns 6 add xat before Aéyer | add 
exewos after a’r@ 7 got for oi | 7. for dprt 8 tr. to avrw enoous 
9 tr. to erpos cetpwv 10 add o before Ingoids 11 mwapabdidovrra for 
mapadiovra 12 eavrou for airod 16 pefov for weifwr? 18 ovs for 
tivas | adda for GAN’ | wer euou for pou | ernpxer for érijpey 19 oray 
vyervnrat misrevonra for mioreinre Srav yéynrat 21 add o before 
"Incods 22 add ovy after 8\erov 23 add de after jv | omit abrod 
24 wubecOar ris av evn for xal Aéyer abre Eimé ris éorw 25 eximeowv 
ovy for dvareodw | omit obrws 26 omit ody 6| dwow evBayas ro 
Ywuov for Baw 7d Ywplov xal dwow airy | kar evBayas for Bayas 
ody | omit AapBaver xal | toxapwwrn for ‘Ioxapusrov 27 add o before 
"Inoods 28 omit 6& 29 yAwoooxouov for yAwoodxouor | add o before 
"Inoots 31 add o before “Incods 32 eavrw for airy | omit xai eibis 
doface abréy 33 evpyxa for elroy | omit Sri | omit éya 36 add 
avrw o before "Incods 37. vuv axodovOnaat for dxodovbeiv | apri is con- 
nected with what follows | tr. to vrep gov tnv Yuxnv pou 38 add o 
before ‘Inaois | ov we arapynon for dpyion ye 

14:2 omit Gy 3 omit xai?| tr. to vuw romoy | tr. to eyw expe 
4 omit éy® 5 duvvayefa rnv odov evdevar for oldapuerv thy d56v 6 add 
o before "Ingots 7 eyvwxera for éyvioxerré | yuwoeoOar for dv Hderre | 
add xaz before dm’ | yuyrwoxerau for ywwoxere | add avroy after éwpd- 
KaTe 9 TogovTW xpovw for Tosodrov xpévov 10 Aadw for Aéyw | add 
o before év éuol? | avros for abrod 11 unye for uy 14 eyw for rovro 
15 Tnpnoare for rnpncere 16 kat eyw for Kaya | wevn for 17 yeyrw- 
oxe. for ywwoxer | avrov for airé? 19 SnoeoPa for fhoere 20 omit 
éy before éxeivy | tr. to yowoeoOar yuers 21 Kar eywforKaya@ 22 ovx’ 
for ox | add xat before ri | tr. to weAders nue 

Two leaves following f. 86 and covering John 14: 26—16: 7a [6 dé 
mapaxAnros .. . Ey pds buds] are lost from the manuscript at this 
point. 

16:12 tr. to Aeyew vu 13 omit 6¢| ev rm adnOeva racn for els 
thy &dnbevav macay | axovoe: for dxobe. 17 ovxert for od | eyw for 
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“Ort 18 roford déyer 19 evvor for éyvw | nueddov for #OeXov 20 add 
be after duets? 22 eferar 1st hand for éxere: x written above & by 2d 
hand | adepe: for dpet 23 omit &* | ore ay for &y 7 | tr. to ev Tw 
ovopart you dwoe. vy 24 atrnoacba for alreire | rerAnpwpuern nv 
for 7 TerAnpwudyn 26 atrnoacbar ev Tw ovopart pov for év Tw dvd- 
part pov alrncecbe 27 Oeov for marpds 28 omit é&#Mov & Tod 
marpds 29 add avrw after Aéyovow | omit abrod | ewe for “Ide 32 kar 
eue for xdpe 

17:1 AeAaAnxev for €\dAnoev | add o before “Incods 2 dws avrw 
for dace. abrois 3 ywwoxovow for ywwoxwor | omit ce | areorider 
for dwéoretkas 4 add gov after épyor | edwxas for Sé5wxas 6 gov for 
gol | kat euot for xayol 7 eyvwxa for éyvwxay | dedwxas for Eéwxas 
8 edwxa for dé5wxa | avro for abrol | omit kal &yrwoay 9 edwxas for 
Séwxas 11 ovrot for abrol| Kar eyw for Kayw | edwxas for dé5wxas 
12 edwxas for dé5wxas 14 edwxa for dé5wxa 17 add 7 before ddnbed 
19 omit é€y@ 20 povwy epwrw for éowrd udvov | vrep for repli? 22 add 
pou after ddfay | dedwxas 1st hand: 6* marked by 1st and 2d hands for 
deletion 23 xat for tva?| xape for éué 24 warep for Ilarnp | car 
exewvot for Kaxeivot | Pewpovory ist hand for Pewpwow: w added above o 
by 2d hand 25 warep for Ilarjp | tr. to eyywy ve 26 kau eyw for 
Kayo 

18:1 add o before ‘Ingois | rov xedpou for trav Kédpwy | evuredndv0ev 
for elaj\Oev 2 add o before “Ingots 3 omit é& r&v* 4 de for ody | 
tdws for elias | ekeMOwy evrev for fev wal Adyar 5 add o tnaous 
after abrois | evornxet for lorjxe. 7 tr. to avrovs ernpwrnycer | erov 
for elray 10 ewecev for érawev 14 ovvBovdevoas for cupBovrcboas 
15 tr. to yrworos nv 16 os nv yrworos Tw apxtepet for 6 yowords Tod 
dpxvepéws | rw for ry before Oupwpe | evonveyxev for elotyyaryey 17 avTw 
for r@ Ilérpw: avrw 7 should perhaps be read avrwy | add tw Ierpw 
after @vpwpds 18 omit d 20 addo before ‘Inaois | ehadnoa for \edG- 
Anka 21 ede for Se 23 0 de enoous evrev avrw for arexpibn airy 
Ingois | evrov for €&\ddnoa 27 evbus for eiféws 29 tr. to mpos avrous 
o meiaros efw | add xara before rod 30 evrov for elray | rapadedw- 
ketpev for mapedixayev 31 add o before IetdGros | omit abréy* | add 
ouv after elroy 32 tr. to tAnpwn o Aoyos Tov tnoov 34 Kat ameKpt- 
varo o for dmexpidn | ad eavrov for "Ard ceavrod 35 wy for Mare 
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36 tr. to nv ex Tov Koopou Tovrov 37 omit 6 before Inaois | yeyernuat 
for yeyévyvnuat 38 tr. to airiay evpioKw ev avTw 39 amodvw for 
drodbow | add iva before drodbow* | BappaBay for BapaSBar first 
written, then changed to BapafBayv by 1st hand 

19:1 AaBwy for €daPev | omit cal 4 e&nNOev ovy for Kal é&fNev 
o metharos efw for radw ew d Ietdaros | ede for “Ide | aurvay ev avrw 
ovx evpioxw for oddeuiay airiay edpioxw gv abr@ 6 tdov for eléov | tr. 
to vets avrov | ovxs for obx not quite certain 7 omit abr@ | add rov 
before Geod 9 xat written and deleted by 1st hand before xal Adyer 
10 oravpwoat for droddcai | arodvea for cravpGcai 11 add o before 
"Inoois | rapadidous for rapado’s 12 tr. to avrov amoAveat | expavya- 
tov for éxpatryacay | tr. to mowv eavrov 13 tr. to Tov tnoour ekw | 
add rov before Bhuaros 14 edeyer for héyer | evde for “Ide 15 o1 de 
edevyor for éxpatryacay oby éxetvo. 16 ov d¢€ mapadaBovres Tov inoouy 
arnyayov for Ilapé\aBov obv rév Inoody 17 eavtw for air@ 20 Tore for 
todrov | tr. to aveyrwoay moddot | tr. to rns ToAews 0 ToTos | eBpaciore 
for “EAAnviori 21 tr. to etper Twy iovdawy 23 reooapa for réocepa 
24 add 7 dAeyovoa after tAnpwOn | omit éavrots 25 evornxercay for 
iorhxerav | omit rod "Incod 26 omit rapeorara | idov fortde 27 ede 
for “Ide | tr. to avrnv o wabnrns 28 idws for elias | omit #5n 30 omit 
6 | rapadedwxev for rapébwxey 31 omit } 33 emer for éxl | idov for 
eldov 34 adda for GAN’ 35 miorevonra: for mucrebnre 38 midaror for 
TletAGrov | add o before a7 | apiyafcas for ‘Apiwabaias | nOov for #AGer | 
npav for jpev | avrov for rd cGua abrod § 39 Tov enoour for abrdv | exwv 
for dépwy | fuvpyns for cpipryns | woet for ds 40 nv for éorly 

20:1 paptay’ for Mapia | omit pw | emt for els | xa for xal | add 
amo tns Ovpas before é&k 4 emtforeis 5 pevrots for wévror (s marked 
for deletion by 2d hand?) 6 add o before Zivwy 10 eavrovs for 
abrovs 13 Telexacw for @nxav 14 edev for Oewpe? 15 omit el | 
€Baoratas for éBacracas|tr. to apw avrov 16, 17 add o before 
"Inoois twice 16 paBBovm for ‘PaBBouvei 17 omit pou? 18 pwapia 
for Mapidp | avayyeddovoa for ayyé\dovea 19 pias for rp mia 
20 ravra for rodro | omit xal before rds 21 madw avrots for abrois 6 
"Ingots rad 22 tr. to avrois Kat Aevyer 23 adtevrar for dddwyrat 
24 addo before "Ingots 25 eopaxapey for ‘Ewpdxaper | tr. to you Tov 
Saxrvdov | xetpay for xeipa 26 pera for ped’ | omit abrod | omit 6 
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before "Incois 27 ee for tbe 29 evrev Se for Aéyer | eopaxas for 
éopaxds | evdores for lddvres 30 wemownxey for éroinger | add avrov 
after pabntay 31 mucrevonra for muoretnre | tr. to o xpioros eorw 

21:1 0 tnoovs wadw for wadw "Inoods 3 efndOov for é&fdOay | 
ovde ev for obdéy 4 “yevouerns for yivopérns | omit els rév alytadédr’ 
ob pévrot noewway of pabnral Sri "Inoods éoriv 5 car deve for Aéyet 
otv | omit "Ingots | omit re 6 Aevyer for 6 5é elmer | ot 5€ eBadov for 
€Badov ody | ioxvoay edxvoa for éxboar toxvov 8 mow for mAot- 
apiy | rnxewv for mnxGv 9 aveBnoay for aréBnoay 11 eveBy for 
dvéBn | tr. to peyadwr ixPuwy 12 apiorara for dpiorncare | add be 
after objels 14 omit Inoods 15 mdecov for rdéor | add ravrwy before 
rovrwy 16 tr. to maw Aeyer avrw | rpoBara for mpoBaria 17 avya- 
mwas for guidets | Neyer for elrev?| yeyvwoxers for yuwwoxers | omit 
"Inoois | rpoBara for rpoBarid 1st hand; mpoBaria 2d hand 18 addot 
ce {woovow Kat amouovow oe for Gddos (woe ce Kal oloe. | add ov 
after dou? 109 edevyer for elrev 20 omit dxodovfodvra | add avrw 
after elwev 21 omit ody | exwev for Néyer 24 add Kau before paprv- 
pay | omit 6 before ypayas 25 ova for 4 | ovde for ob8’ | xwpnoat for 
Xwphnoey 

Kara twavynv 
Omit the Pericope John 7:53—8:11 
F. 98a, d is left blank. 


evayyeduov Kara ovKay 


Luke 1:1 omit é 2 avOorra: for abrémra: 5 aftr’ for ’Afié | 
avrn for abrijs | ekwaBer’ for ’"EXewdBer here and so elsewhere 
6 evwrvov for évayriov | racw? for macats: changed by 1st hand to 
mwacats 7 omit 7 15 add rov before Kupiov | ev xo for éx xoidlas 
17 na for "HXeia 20 axpis for &xpe js | rAnoOnoor for rAnpwhh- 
govrat 22 ndvvaro for éibvaro 25 epevdev for éreidey 31 ovvAnuyn 
for ovAAnuyn 32 avros for odros | bwon for dace 34 eort for éorat | 
yvyvwokw for ywaokw 35 dort for 5d 36 ovvyeves for ovyyevis 
41 tr. to 7 eduoaPer’ Tov acracpuor Tns papas 43 omit pov | ye for 
éué 45 9 Kapdca for uaxapia 59 nov for fay 62 avrov for airéd 
63 add ro before Svoua 65 tr. to ev oAn TH Opin Tns tovdatas Kat 
66 rats xapdvas for rp Kapdig 68 omit Kipuos | rov Aaov for ro aw 
70 tr. to avrov rpopntwy 77 omit rod before dodva: | avrov for abraéy 
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2:1 add rov before droypadeoGar 2 add before droypadi | 
xupwovu for Kupnviov 5 aroypadecbat for dmoypayacar 7 omit rdv 
mpwréroxov g add ogodpa after péyar 11 tr. to Kupws xpos 
12 add ro before onyetov 16 ndOov for iAOay | evpoy for dvedpay 
19 paptapy’ for Mapia 20 téov for eldoy 21 ovvAnudOnva for ovd- 
AnudPijva. 26 omit # ay | edn for ty | omit rédv before xpiwrdv 
27 ewaryew for elcayayeiy 28 avxadas for d&yxddas | qudoynoer for 
ethoynoev 34 nudcynoev for ebhoynoey 36 § for éxrd 37 add nv 
before air? | ws for éws | 75 for dydonxovra recodpwy | add re after 
vnoreiats 41 xa for kar’ 42 dexadvo for dwdexa 47 omit ol dxob- 
ovres abrod 48 evdovres for ldévres | xaryw for xal ya | odvvovpevor for 
dbvvdevor | eSnrovpey for Snrodpey 49 Snrevre for é{nreire | ovdare 
for pdecre | omit pov | tr. to we evar 51 ernper for duerqpe 52 addo 
before ’Inaois 

3:1 TiBatptov for TiBepiov | rerpapxouvros for rerpaapxodvros 
thrice | tovdacas for ‘Irovpaias | omit xal before Avaaviov | aBiAnvns for 
"ABedrnvis 5 evOecay for eiMeias 7 omit dvyeiv | omitdpyfs 8 xaprov 
afvoy for kaprovs dgiovs 10 exnpwrnoay for érnpwrwy 11 evwev for 
ever 14 Tpos avrovs for abrots 17 Kat dvaxafaprer for daxafapar | 
ovvate. for ovvayayeivy 19 Terpapxns for rerpadpxns | add didAur7ov 
before rod ddedgod | rwv rovnpwv wy eronoer for dv éroincey rovnpav 
20 add xat before xaréxAewer | add rn before gikaxg 21 rayra for 
a&ravra 22 nvboxnoa for ebddxnoa 23 d for tptdxovra 23-28 omit 
rod ‘Hye . . . rod Geo 

4:1 p» for reocepaxovra 4 omit udvy 5 add ets opos after abrér | 
ns for oixounévns 6 macay ravrny for tabrnv a&racay | eay for ay | 
mapadidwut for didwut 7 wavra for maga g add avror after éornoey 
10 add zept gov after repl cod 12 yeyparratfordriEKipnra: 16 vata- 
ped’ for Nafapa | avarePpapypevos for reOpaypévos 17 omit rdv before 
Tromov 18 TeOpappevous ist hand for refpavopévous: changed (by 3d 
hand?) to re@pavyevous 20 add xat before drodods 21 omit dre 
24 eavrou for a’rod 25 add ort before roAXal | ndvou for "Helou | add 
emt before érn | weyadn for wéyas 26 ndcas for "HXelas | caparra for 
Dadperra | cerdwvrras for Didwvias 27 edewweov for EXigaiov 35 omit 
pndev Brayar abrov 36 duvape ist hand for dvvdper: + added above € 
by 1st (or 2d?) hand 38 add 9 before wevBepa 40 wavres for 
&mavres | nyov for fyyayor 41 omit amd | xpavyaforra for xpafovra | 
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na for ela | tr. to Nadew avra 43 tr. to de we 44 Twr tovdawy for 
rijs “Iovéaias 

5:2 adtets for ddXeets 3 tr. to edidacKer Ex Tov TAOLOU 4 ETava- 
yayerat for "Ewavayaye 5 add o before Liywy | add avrw after 
elxev | ow pnuart for phuati cov 6 dveppnocovro for depjocero 
7 owhaBeoGa for cvAaBéoGa | exrnoPnoay for éxrAnoay 8 add o 
before Zivwy | omit Ilérpos 9 7 for dy 10 add o before “Inaois 
1r add xat before émi | awavra for wavra 12 kat tdwv for ldcy Se 
14 omit abrés 17 xwpas for kapns 18 omit abrdv? 20 add avrw 
after elev | omit got | tr. to gov al duapria: 21 adetevar ayaprias for 
dpaprias adetvar 23 omit cou| tr. to gov at apapriat 24 wapadv- 
tiuxw for mapadedupévw 25 wavrwv for abrév: changed by 1st hand to 
avrwy 26 omit Kal éoracis &haBev &ravras xal dddtafov rév Bedr | 
evdouev for Eiéaper 29 apaprwdwv for d\d\wy 30 xa for xalt 31 omit 
6 "Incods 34 vnorevew for vnoredoat 37 wn for urye | arod\dvyrat 
1st hand for dmoXovvrat: later changed to amodouvrar 38 BaddAnrar 
for BAnréov 39 add Kaz before Ovdels 

6:1 tr. to rovs oraxvas xat noBevov | ereddor first written for ériA- 
ov: then corrected by 1st hand 2 e:rov for elway | add rovew after 
éeorw 3 tr. to o tnoovs mpos avrovs emev 4 omit AaBcw 7 mape- 
tnpovy for rapernpodrro | karnyopiay xar for xarnyopety 8 avOpwrw 
for dvipl | xetpay for xetpa first written: then corrected by 1st hand 
before proceeding 9 tr. to mpos avrovs 0 tngovs 10 omit adbrois | 
rw avOpwrw for abr@ | kar eferwer for 6 5¢ éroincer | add vyins after 
ab’rod 11 mownoeey for roujoaey 14 otywv for Liuwra | war’Bodo- 
peov for Bapfodouatov 15 wabbeov for MaS@atov | omit xai before 
"ldxwBov 16 toxapwrnv for "Ioxapio 17 add xat rns wepeas after 
"lepovoadiyy | ndOov for FAVav 18 oxAovpevor for évoxdobpevor 
20 avrwy for dperépa 21 yeNacovow for yedaoere 22 omit Sray* | 
evexev for fvexa 25 evmerd\nopevor for éuwerAnopévor 26 add vay 
after oval rst hand: later dotted for deletion | omit oi before &vOpwiot 
27 add pou after dxovovew | add xat before xak@s 28 add xat before 
mpocebxecte 29 es for émt 31 add xat vers before movetre 33 omit 
yap 34 tr. to xapts eorw vay | arodapBarwow for dmroddBwouw 
35 pndeva. for under | evra for vecbe 36 yeyveoOa for Tiveode 37 iva 
for xal ot* | iva for xal of” 1st hand; xat ov 2d hand above 38 tr. to 
cecadeupevoy memecpevov 39 wn for unre | evrecouvras for éurecodvrat 
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41 Kaddos for xapdos | omit 7d* 42 add n before m&s 43 xaxov for 
campy 44 Yyuyvwoxerat for ywwoxerat 45 add avrov after xapédias' | 
omit 7d before dyafév | add avOpwros after rovnpds | omit 7d before 
movnpor | mepicevuaros for repiscévparos 48 mwAnuupns for rAnupipns | 
dua rst hand over an erasure 49 otxodoyuouvtt for olxodounoavre | Kat 
for 7 | tpoceppnter for mpooépntev: add aurn after it | evdews for etOds | 
erecey for ouvérecev 

7:3 avrw for abrov? 1st hand: changed by 2d hand toavrov 5 erotn- 
cev for wxoddounoey 6 exovros for améxovros | add mpos avrovus after 
éreuper | tr. to wou vro Thy oreyny (7 tabnoerat for lafyrw 9 omit 
dxodovbodvre air 11 Ty for & rq 12 myyeiter for Hyywer | omit 
fv before xfpa 13 tnoous for xipios 16 amavras for ravras | 
eynyeprat for fyép§n 18 amnyyedov for arnyyeday | iwavyn for 
"Iwdvet 19 wunoovy for xbpwov 20 evrov for elay | erepov for &dov 
21 add ro before BAérew 22 erate for dmayyeidare | iwavyn for 
"Iwaver | evdare rst hand for eléere: changed (by 3d hand?) to edere | 
add xat before xwAol 23 av for day 26 efeAndvare for é&ndOare 
28 add de after Aéyw | ort wifov for pelfwy | Kat o ford 5 30 avrovs 
for éavrots, changed to eavrous by 1st hand | add ro Barrie iwavvov " 
after a’rod 32 ayopas for d&yopg | Aeyovra for & Aéyer 33 add o 
before "Iwéyns | eoOuwv for éofwy | unde for unre 34 eoOwyv for éoOwv 
36 avexdOn for xarexNlOn 37 Ts for Hrts 38 avrov first written for 
abrfjs: changed by 1st hand to aurns | efeuatey for étéuaccer 
39 omit Aéywr | omit 6 before rpopyrns | eyeyvwoxer for éylywoxev 
40 tr. to exrev o inaous | tr. to dnow ewe 42 add be after éxdvrwr | 
mdeov for rreiov 43 0 de for droxpels | add tnaous after 6 5 44 Tov 
otxov for ri olxiay | two modas wou for pou émi wédas | eredwxas for 
Eiwxas 45 SveXecrev for dcéAcrev 46 omit rods wédas wou 47 agdievrat 
for adéwyrat | tr. to avrns at apapriat 48 adtevrar for adéwyrat 
49 ™pos avrovus for éy éavrois: € added above before a by 1st hand. 

8:1 dexadvo for dddexa 2 tr. to £ datuoma | exBeBAnxer first written 
for é&edndier: changed by 1st hand to efeAnAvOer 3 Wwavva for Iwava 
4 evomopevoperwv for érumopevopévwy 5 omit Tod before oretpat | a for 
8 | omit rod obpavod 6 emecer for xarémrecer | da ro 1st hand over an 
erasure (apparently of xat dia ro) | -a- of &4wémmuéay over an erasure: 
probably by 1st hand 8 em for eis 9 omit abrod 10 omit ris 
Baowreias | téwoww for BXérwor | cvvwow for svviwow: changed by 1st 
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hand to guvywow 12 axovovres for dxovoavres 16 emttiOnow for 
ridnow? 17 omit yap | yrwoOnoerat for uy) yrwobg 18 omit dy" | cay 
for Gy? 19 wapeyevovro for mapeyévero 20 kat amnyyedbn for 
axnyyAn 5é| tr. to ce Oedovres 21 avros first written for mpds 
a’rois: changed to mpos avrovs by 1st hand 22 add ro before 
mdotov 24 omit émuordra? | evyepbes for dueyepfels | ewavoaro for 
éxatcavro 26 xarerdevoev for xarérdevoay | yabdapnywy for T'epa- 
onvav | yadeAoas for TadtAalas 27 os ecxev for Exwv | ex xpovwv 
ixavwv kat for al xpdvy ixavy | iuarvov ovx evedidvoxero for obk évedb- 
caro ivariv 28 add avrw after elwev 29 edeopsro for eéecpevero | 
dtappnoowyr for d:apnoowy | vro for amd | datwovos for daiyoviov 30 add 
Aeywr after Ingois | tr. to eorw ovoua | Aeyewv for Acyy | tr. to 
Saiporra moda evonOev 31 omit cal wapexadouv abrdv 32 omit éxe? | 
Bocxopevwy for Booxouérvn | add Tovrw after dpe: | mapexadovy for 
mapexadeoav 33 evondbev for eloqov 34 ‘yeyovws for ‘yeyovds | 
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(To be continued) 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 
JOSEPHUS A LUKAN SOURCE 


In the Hibbert Journal for April, 1912, I endeavored to show that 
Luke derives from Matthew such matter as is peculiar to these two 
evangelists. The evidence I brought forward was that of “first and 
second choice,” the fact, namely, that in the twenty-two cases where 
both Matthew and Luke use different parts of phrases from their common 
original Mark (chiefly duplicate phrases, such as “at even, when the 
sun was set”’), in eighteen of these twenty-two cases Matthew chooses 
the first part of the phrase (in this case “at even”), while Luke chooses 
a part not already taken by Matthew; and in the four other cases it is 
fairly clear why Matthew did not choose the first part. To confirm 
this priority of Matthew over Luke, we saw, in a general way, how 
Matthaean sentences receive the same loose treatment at Luke’s hands 
that Markan sentences receive: in fact I think it could be shown that 
certain Greek words in Matthew are paraphrased by Luke in the same 
phraseology as already used by him for the identical words as he found 
them in Mark. And if all this did not make the position certain, we 
have, as I indicated in a footnote to the above-mentioned article, three 
if not four or five other distinct lines of evidence, unanimous in their 
conclusiveness that Luke used Matthew’s Gospel in writing his own. 
I shall now briefly examine these other lines of evidence and then proceed 
to argue Luke’s dependence upon Josephus. With three of his sources, 
Mark, Matthew, and Josephus, plainly before us, Luke’s ubiquitous 
inaccuracy will come clearly into view; but with Luke eliminated, at 
least in so far as he confutes or confuses Mark, Matthew, and John, the 
credibility of these three evangelists will be fortified on every hand, and 
with the events of Christ’s life slipping more naturally into place, the 
unity and uniqueness of his teaching will stand forth in a reality at once 
more human and more divine. 

Proceeding, then, with the other lines of evidence that point to 
Matthew’s priority over Luke, we shall consider, first, such Markan 
phrases as were changed by Matthew, before they were again changed 
by Luke. (1) Mark 6:3: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ?” 
becomes Matt. 13:55: “Is not this the carpenter’s son ? is not his mother 
called Mary?” which in turn becomes Luke 4:22: “Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” (2) Mark 6:4: “A prophet is not without honour, but in his 
own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house”; which is 
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shortened to Matt. 13:57: “A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country, and in his own house”; which in turn is shortened to 
Luke 4:24: “No prophet is accepted in his own country.” (3) Mark 
9:3: “And his raiment became shining”; changed to Matt. 17:2: “His 
face did shine as the sun”; in turn changed to Luke 9:29: “The fashion 
of his countenance was altered.’’ (4) Mark 13:2: “Seest thou these 
great buildings?” becomes Matt. 24:2: “See ye not all these things?” 
in turn becomes Luke 21:6: “As for these things which ye behold.” 
(5) Mark 15:46: “And laid him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a 
rock”; expanded into Matt. 21:60: “and laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock”; still further expanded into Luke 
23:53: “And laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
man never before was laid.” Other examples might be given to 
form this, the third line of evidence pointing to Matthew’s priority 
over Luke. 

The fourth line is made up of those cases where Luke has chosen 
a detail both from Mark and from Matthew, sometimes almost 
contradictory details, to piece out his narrative. The most conspicuous 
example is where in the second and third verses of his fourth chapter he 
makes Jesus tempted both “during” (Mk.) and “at the end of” (Mt.) 
the forty days. Other examples are (2) Luke 8:17: “that shall not be 
known” (Mt.) and “come abroad” (Mk.); (3) Luke 9:11: “And spake 
unto them of the kingdom of God’”’ (Mk.), “and healed them that had need 
of healing” (Mt.); (4) Luke 24:4: “Behold two men stood by them in 
shining garments.” Here Luke seems to think of the angel whom Mark 
(15:6) places inside the sepulcher and the angel who according to 
Matthew (28:2) rolled back the stone from the door of the sepulcher 
as two distinct and different angels, whereas they were one and the same, 
Matthew getting his from Mark. 

We now come to a fifth line of evidence and this in some ways is the 
most striking of all: the evidence, namely, of so-called “doublets” or 
twice-repeated verses in Luke. This phenomenon has been one of the 
chief cruces in synoptic study and much support for Q (that postulated 
and as I believe wholly non-existent common source of Matthew and 
Luke) has been drawn from these Lukan doublets, but a few instances 
will suffice to show that in general they are nothing more nor less than 
cases where Luke appropriates a verse from Mark and then appropriates 
it from Matthew, who himself took it from Mark but put it in a different 
place. I give a table of these Lukan doublets as found in Stanton: 
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The Gospels as Historical Documents, II, 56: 


Luke 8:16 Mark 4:21 
Luke 11:33 Matt. 5:15 
Luke 8:17 Mark 14:22 
Luke 12:2 Matt. 10: 26 
Luke 9:26 Mark 8:38 
Luke 12:9 Matt. 10:33 
Luke 9:48 mid Mark 9:37 
Luke 10:16 Matt. 10:40 


These equivalents are precisely as arranged by Dr. Stanton. Had he 
for a moment stopped to consider that he and all scholars would, if 
questioned, unhesitatingly affirm that in each of the above four cases 
Matthew received his verse from Mark, the table would have shown him 
at a glance that Luke in both senses of the word followed Matthew, and 
he would thus quickly have discovered the other processes of Lukan 
workmanship shown and explained by that fact, which fact virtually 
amounts to a solution of the Synoptic Problem. 

A sixth line of evidence is that wherever Matthew drops Mark’s 
order of events, Luke resumes or retains it, so that, as was first pointed 
out by Lachmann in 1835, Mark’s order is always supported either by 
Matthew or by Luke. A seventh line of evidence embraces the 100-150 
cases where Matthew and Luke depart in common from their original, 
Mark. This, like the sixth line, does not necessarily show which of the 
two evangelists wrote first and which followed, but these two lines do 
show that they did not work independently, and the five other lines 
show that it was Luke that followed Matthew and not Matthew, Luke. 
Along these seven lines of evidence there are somewhat over two hundred 
indications that Luke was dependent upon Matthew. In fact no evidence 
is wanting to show that he was so dependent, nor is there the slightest 
reason why he should not have been, for we shall shortly see that Luke 
is of a comparatively late date and he says in his famous proem (1:1) 
that “many” had written concerning these things, already, in his day, 
and we may be very sure that Mark and Matthew were two of them. 
Moreover the fact that Luke used Matthew is patent enough if we put 
entirely to one side their common derivations from Mark and consider 
merely the matter that Matthew and Luke, and they alone, have in 
common, for the Matthaean matter appears immediately as the more 
authentic, as where (Matt. 4:10) Jesus at the end of the third Temptation 
says, Get thee hence, Satan; and Satan leaves. Luke, following his usual 
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practice of inverting, makes this third Temptation second, and when 
Jesus says, Get thee behind me, Satan, Satan remains. 

What, then, as regards the life and teaching of Jesus, follows from 
the establishment of this fact, that Matthew wrote before Luke and 
served as a source to him? First, and in general, this: that precisely 
as Luke has been eliminated as historically worthless and untrust- 
worthy in all of his palpable derivations from Mark, so must he be 
eliminated in all that he, and he alone, has in common with Matthew, 
such as the distorted and widely scattered sayings found in Luke of the 
Sermon on the Mount. About three-fourths or four-fifths of Luke is thus 
set aside as negligible if not actually harmful, and our knowledge of Christ 
becomes at once more definite, if also to some extent more circumscribed. 
But before examining in detail what we lose or gain, let us consider 
whether or no the remaining fourth or fifth of Luke is also, wholly or in 
part, open to suspicion. And here the question of Lukan dependence 
upon and use of Josephus calls for an answer. The advocates of this 
dependence have to my mind overstated their case: “exaggeration 
belittles”; those on the other side have, on the contrary, not fairly faced 
the question; while both sides have overlooked, not so much the evi- 
dence itself, but the point where two or more lines of evidence converge. 
At the outset it may be stated that more and more scholars are answering 
the question in the affirmative: yes, Luke did derive from Josephus 
wherever there is fairly good reason for supposing that he did. 

The classic example of these Josephus-Luke resemblances is that of 
Antiquities, XX, v, 97 and Acts 5:34-37. Josephus in his narrative 
says that while Fadus was procurator of Judea a certain charlatan, 
Theudas by name, drew a very great number of people after him, but 
that Fadus sent a squadron of cavalry against them, which slew many 
and took many alive. Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off his head 
and carried it to Jerusalem. Josephus goes on to say that the procurator, 
Alexander of Judea, put to death some of the sons of Judas the Galilean, 
who had incited the Jews not to pay their taxes in the time of Quirinius. 
Now these two insurrections, that of Theudas and Judas’ sons, occurred 
between the years 44 and 48 a.p. Yet Luke in his narrative in Acts 
(5:34 ff.) makes Gamaliel, speaking previous to 34 A.D., say (addressing 
the council behind closed doors and after the Christians had been put 
out): “For before these days rose up Theudas, giving himself out to be 
somebody; to whom a number of men, about 400, joined themselves, 
who was slain; and all as many as obeyed him were dispersed and came 
to naught. After this man, rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
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enrolment and drew away some of the people after him; he also perished, 
and all as many as obeyed him were scattered abroad.” Even Harnack 
calls this “‘a gross chronological blunder” on the part of Luke, though 
he denies Luke’s derivation from Josephus, from whom alone we know 
it was such a blunder. But how can the derivation be denied? Not 
only are the verbal agreements in the Greek considerable, but it is in 
the very divergence of phrases which are nevertheless equivalents that 
the hand of this prince of paraphrasers is seen: Josephus—‘ A certain 
charlatan Theudas by name”; Luke—‘‘Thendas, giving himself out 
to be somebody.” Josephus—“Slew many of them and took many 
of them alive”; Luke—‘Were dispersed and came to naught.” I do 
not say that Luke states that there were “about” 400 followers of 
Theudas because Josephus says that a squadron of cavalry (which num- 
bered about 500) got the better of them, but the possibility of such a 
relation must occur to anyone acquainted with Luke’s methods, particu- 
larly his use of numbers and dates. 

The Antiquities of Josephus was published in 93-94 A.D. Luke and 
Acts must therefore have been written later than 94 A.D. (or, as we shall 
soon see, later than the Autobiography of Josephus, 95-100? A.D.); and 
it is the lateness of these dates that causes a number of scholars to deny 
these derivations, even though they admit those from The Jewish War 
of Josephus (73 A.D.), where the resemblances are not nearly so striking. 
But those to the Antiquities and the Autobiography are not only more 
striking, but (and this all-important fact has not been emphasized) 
they are not scattered throughout the twenty books of the Antiquities 
and the many pages of the Autobiography, but the more obvious of them 
“bunch” themselves within a few pages of each book. For example, two 
sentences below the paragraph from Josephus quoted above we read 
(Ant., XX, v, 101): ‘Under this procurator that great famine happened 
in Judea, in which queen Helena bought corn in Egypt at a great expense 
and distributed to those that were in want.” The resemblance of this 
passage to Acts 11:26-29 is not remarkably great, though it should be 
noted of the Acts passage that the famine is “prophesied,” that it is 
to be “a great famine,” throughout the world, that this came to pass “in 
the days of Claudius Caesar,” and that “relief” is to be sent “unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea.” But what should be especially noted, 
and this is what I mean by that “convergence of evidence” which places 
the fact that Luke drew trom the later works of Josephus beyond even 
unreasonable doubt, is that Luke speaks of this great famine in Judea, 
which did not occur until 46 a.D., immediately before his mention of the 
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death of Herod Agrippa I, which certainly occurred in 44.A.D. But even 
this can be understood if we read on another three sentences in Josephus, 
who after speaking of this “great famine in Judea” mentions that 
“Herod, brother of Agrippa the great king, departed this life, in 
the eighth year of the reign of Claudius Caesar.”” Here, parenthetically, 
one should note that between the mention of the great famine and the 
death of this Herod Agrippa II Josephus again refers to the taxing of 
Quirinius, which proved such a stumbling-block to our unwary evangel- 
ist, who, understanding that Jesus was born during a taxing or enrolment, 
mentions that this enrolment first occurred when Quirinius was governor 
of Syria, though as this enrolment occurred in 6 A.D., and Christ was born 
before the death of Herod the Great in 3-4 B.c., Luke’s narrative needs 
annotation. 

We may be sure, then, that the insurrection of Theudas and Judas 
sons, the great famine of 46 A.D., the taxing of Quirinius, and the death 
of Herod Agrippa II, are referred to-in two successive paragraphs of the 
Antiquities of Josephus, and that Luke, making use of them, became 
mixed in his references. He then turned six chapters back in Josephus 
(Ant., XIX, viii, 343-50) for an account of the death of the right Herod 
(Agrippa I), loosely paraphrasing as usual, but retaining a sufficient 
number of phrases and their order to make the appropriation unmistak- 
able: Josephus: “On the second day . . . . he put on a garment made 
wholly of silver and of a contexture truly wonderful and came into the 
theatre in the morning . . . . and presently his flatterers called out 
.... that he was a god... . and they added ‘although we have 
hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall we henceforth own 
thee as superior to mortal nature.’ Upon this the king did neither 
rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery. .... A severe pain also 
arose in his belly, and began in a most violent manner... . . And 
when he had been quite worn out with the pain in his belly for five days, 
he departed this life.” Acts (12:21-23): “And upon a set day Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne and made an oration unto 
them. And the people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory; and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost.” 

How can we, why should we, deny this Josephus-Luke sequence ? 
Of course, if we take the resemblances seriatim and speak as though the 
passages in Josephus were wide apart, the hypothesis of appropriatibn 
may not in every case be forced upon us, but if we consider the resem- 
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blances in toto, the parallel order of events in the particular two passages, 
the identity of many Greek words, and finally the contiguity in Josephus 
of two or more of the passages, and the explanation the whole matter gives 
of Luke’s chronological errors, the evidence becomes overwhelming. Dr. 
Stanton, denying the derivation, says in The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, II, 267: ‘The account of Jesus in the temple at the age of 
twelve, given in Luke 2:46, 47, has been held by some to have been 
taken from a passage in the Autobiography of Josephus about his own 
boyhood. It cannot however be denied that there is a moderation of 
statement in the Evangelist’s narrative which compares very favorably 
with the bragging tone and doubtless exaggerated description of 
Josephus. A writer who followed another in a matter of this kind would 
usually be disposed to claim for his hero as much as he found claimed 
for another. Our evangelist, if he had Josephus in view, has at least 
resisted this temptation. Josephus writes: “When I was about four- 
teen years old, I was praised by all for my love of learning, and the chief 
priests and chief men of the city continually came together in order to 
learn from me some more accurate knowledge concerning the things of 
the law.” Luke says simply that Jesus “was found in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing them and asking them 
questions; and all that heard him were amazed at his understanding and 
his answers.”’ And three pages further on Dr. Stanton writes: “We 
have an account by Josephus in his Autobiography, c. iii, of his being 
shipwrecked on a voyage to Rome and this account has been likened 
by some to that of St. Paul’s shipwreck.””’ And Dr. Stanton doubts 
any analogy here also. But in the first instance he does not note that 
Josephus mentions Jerusalem by name and begins his account, not 
“when I was about fourteen years old,” but, “when I was a child and 
about fourteen years old” (compare Luke: “the child Jesus tarried in 
Jerusalem”’); nor as regards the shipwrecks Dr. Stanton does not note, 
as he should have done, that in each case there were on board a certain 
priest (or priests) from Jerusalem “who had been put in bonds and sent 
to Rome to plead their cause before Caesar”; that after a number of 
hazards “the ship was wrecked in the Adriatic sea”; that the number 
on board is in each case and at nearly the same point mentioned; that 
“they swam for their lives” at night or toward morning; and that some 
of them, including the prisoners, at length arrive by another ship at 
Puteoli, and so finally at Rome. But a still more important omission 
by Dr. Stanton is that of the fact that the account of this shipwreck 
in Josephus occurs on the same page as the account of his discussions 
with the doctors! 
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Moreover, Professor Stanton’s comment that “a writer . . . . would 
be disposed to claim for his hero as much as he found claimed for another” 
is beside the mark. That is not Luke’s method of paraphrasing. On 
the contrary, he usually or at least frequently lowers, not heightens, 
effects; his sole aim apparently was to tell the story in his own words, 
and his sole method was to change his originals, result as it might. But 
he practically never effaced his tracks, and if anything further were 
needed to prove unity of authorship for all of Luke and Acts, it would 
be found in the fact that the same paraphrasing hand is seen in nearly 
every chapter of both documents. 

I think it can also be shown that the resemblances between passages 
ot Luke and John are not, as has been held, corrections of Luke by John, 
but dilutions of John by Luke: that the order of the Gospels is therefore 
Mark, Matthew, John, Luke; and the dates I place, tentatively, at 60, 
80, 95, and 100 A.D. But the present task of the higher critic is not to 
fix exactly the dates of the Gospels, but by the elimination of Luke to 
see exactly what they tell us. And by the elimination of Luke I mean 
the bracketing of all such parts of that Gospel as duplicate or faultily 
paraphrase Mark or Matthew or are derived from Josephus. I may dis- 
cuss later the question of precisely what we lose and gain thereby, and 
to what extent if at all Luke’s methods vitiate for us his narrative of the 
virgin birth; it is sufficient to indicate here that the first mention of that 
birth is now thrown back upon Matthew. Luke has indeed much to 
answer for; indeed, it is an axiom of scholarship that when a historian is 
found wanting in reasonable accuracy he is not to be trusted at all But 
it is an axiom of common sense that “we should not try to get more out 
of an experience than there is in it,” and we should err grievously if 
we threw all of Luke’s writings overboard simply because, where we can 
watch him, he so often flees from the truth. Let us to be sure not flee 
from the truth but follow it boldly, confidently, wherever it may lead, 
but there is no reason why we should go beyond. There is no reason, 
because we reject Luke where he loosely copies Mark and Matthew, 
why we should also reject the parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good 
Samaritan, which Luke alone records. And in thinking of his writings 
as a whole, we do well to remind ourselves that if we possessed only the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, every Christian knee would still bow. 

ROBINSON SMITH 


THe Lawn, 
IFFLEY, NEAR OXFORD 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON GENESIS 


This volume’ is the first of a new series of commentaries on the Old 
Testament under the general direction of E. Sellin. The aim of the new 
series is to provide more exhaustive commentary treatment than any of 
the recent German series furnishes. This is to be a Kommentar, not a 
Hand-Kommentar, nor a Hand-buch—much less a Kurzer Hand-Kom- 
mentar. The standpoint of the series is that of historico-critical scholar- 
ship of a somewhat conservative type. The proposed contributors are 
Alt, Buhl, Caspari, Herrmann, Hélscher, Kittel, Kénig, Lotz, Procksch, 
Rothstein, Stark, Volz, Wilke, and the editor. The scope of the com- 
mentary is in general that of the “International Critical Series,” but its 
attitude toward critical questions will probably be on the whole much 
more conservative. 

There is no dearth of commentaries on Genesis. With Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, Gunkel, Holzinger, Driver, and Skinner on the market, a new 
applicant for public favor must show good excuse for its existence. This 
commentary does not make any such contribution to the study of 
Genesis as did Gunkel; but the opportunities for that sort of a piece of 
work are relatively scarce. Procksch gives us a good scholarly com- 
mentary, which is not satisfied with repeating the commonly held 
opinions. The form of presentation itself is new, in that the text of 
Genesis is not treated continuously by chapter and verse, but each 
document is taken in turn, being printed as a continuous narrative. 
First comes the translation of, and commentary upon, the entire J docu- 
ment; then E and P follow in their turn. A chapter-and-verse index 
partly overcomes the inconvenience in finding passages that this involves. 
The advantage of reading and studying each document as a continuous 
whole far outweighs the slight extra trouble. In his chronological 
assignment of the sources, Procksch departs somewhat from the common 
view, placing J in the tenth century and E between 843 and 745 B.C. 
J and E go back, not to earlier written sources, but to unwritten, oral 

* Die Genesis tibersetat und erklart [Kommentar zum Alten Testament, heraus- 


gegeben von Ernst Sellin. Band I]. Von Otto Procksch. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. 
Pp. xii+530. M. 12.50. 
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tradition. The historical sections of P which appear in Genesis are to 
be dated not later than the last decades before the exile. These three 
sources maintained their independence until the days of the exile, at 
which time they were brought together into one narrative. These views 
were first suggested by Procksch in his Elohim-quelle (1906). 

In the much-discussed field of historicity, Procksch defends the 
personality of Abraham and Joseph, but is willing to call Isaac, Israel, 
and Jacob tribal personifications. He likewise places himself on the side 
of those who hold that Israel was not a unit before the Conquest, for he 
maintains that only the Rachel tribes went down into Egypt, while the 
Leah tribes remained in Palestine. Moses’ work at a later period 
therefore was that of reintroducing Yahweh, the god of the old original 
group, to the Rachel tribes. 

In the treatment of so many and so various topics as fall within the 
scope of a commentary on Genesis there is abundant opportunity for 
difference of opinion and for the creeping in of error. This commentary 
stands the test of close examination well. The Septuagint is made use 
of in a thoroughly critical way. The difficulty of recovering the original 
Septuagint text is fully recognized and an effort is made to overcome it. 
Here good use is made of the results of the author’s work in his Studien 
zur Geschichte der Septuaginta (1910). A disappointing feature of the 
commentary is the fact that Sievers is followed in his treatment of the 
text of Genesis as poetry. Consequently such prosaic passages as 
§:I-19; 20:1-16, and 50:1-22 are scanned and clauses are not infre- 
quently dropped as glosses mainly because they are superfluous to the 
“metre.” It is interesting to find that, whereas Eerdmans made the E 
document polytheistic, in part upon the basis of the use of the plural 
form DY75N, Procksch claims strictly monotheistic views for E upon 
the basis of the same word. It would require much more evidence to 
convince us of the monotheism of E. The statement that the custom of 
cutting themselves in the course of the ritual practiced by the prophets of 
Baal was not known among the Hebrews is rather questionable in view of 
the prohibitions of such cutting contained in the law. The derivation 
of Judah from Jah@wadé =“‘ Yahweh has guided”’ is ingenious and from 
some points of view attractive. But the root wadé is unknown otherwise 
in Hebrew and the formation has no exact parallel; it really involves the 
total loss of the syllable wa. The corresponding formation Jahu- 
wada‘ yields the form Jehoiadah. But Procksch’s conviction that 
Yahweh antedated Moses in the affection of Israel seems well grounded, 
the Kenite hypothesis to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The proofreading is good, but in this kind of work slips are inevitable. 
In the second edition, for which we hope, the following corrections should 
be made: p. x, 2d column, I. 2, read “versio” for “version’’; 1. 3, read 
“massoreticus” for “nasoreticus”; 1. 11, read ‘“‘Winckler” for 
“Winkler”; 1. 17, read “Inscriptionum” for “Inscriptionem”; p. 10, 
note 31, read “Blayney” for “Blaynay”’; p. 51, middle, dele bracket 
before “Nestle”; p. 291, 1. 8 (from bottom), read “Kadesh-barnea” for 
“Kadesh-Carma”’; p. 421, 1. 2 (from bottom), read “durchdrang” for 
“durchrang”’; p. 524, note 2, read “und” for “nud”; p. 423, 1. 9 (from 
bottom), read ovpavov for ovpavev, 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OXFORD STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


The members of Professor Sanday’s seminar in the Synoptic prob- 
lem have united in a volume of essays dealing with various aspects 
of the problem.t These papers are the outcome of the labors and 
discussions of the seminar, and give interesting evidence of the method, 
range, and freedom of its work under the kindly inspiration of Professor 
Sanday’s leadership. The reviewer’s task is at once embarrassed and 
facilitated by the fact that in the introduction (pp. vii-xxvii) Dr. Sanday 
has himself reviewed the book, discussing each essay with a delightful 
combination of courtesy and candor. Here, even more perhaps than 
in his own essay, Professor Sanday reveals some of his conclusions 
about synoptic matters; he is pleased that Sir John Hawkins urges 
the connection of Q with the Logia of Papias; he doubts whether Mark 
was ever issued without 6:45—8:26 and chap. 13. Streeter’s conten- 
tion that Mark knew Q Sanday concedes, but with such qualifications 
that it becomes a very shadowy acquaintance, hardly to be distinguished 
from independent tradition of the same facts or sayings. Dr. Sanday’s 
references to the two-document hypothesis are altogether favorable, 
without, however, committing him or his essayists as a group to that 
popular position. Each paper is preceded by a very convenient sum- 
mary of its main contents. 

In his own essay Dr. Sanday advances the interesting suggestion 
that as Matthew, Luke, and Acts are in length just about the maximum 
size of a papyrus roll convenient for use, considerations of space may have 

Studies in the Synoptic Problem. By Members of the University of Oxford 
(W. Sanday, Sir John Hawkins, B. H. Streeter, W. C. Allen, J. V. Bartlet, W. E. Addis, 


N. P. Williams). Edited by W. Sanday. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. xxvii+ 
456 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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influenced the first and third evangelists in some of their omissions. 
There is less to be said for his major contention that the resemblances 
of Matthew and Luke against Mark in Marcan material are to be 
explained by their use of an improved recension of Mark differing 
somewhat from our rather more original form of that gospel. This 
would require an early re-editing of Mark to provide the improved 
recension in time for use by Matthew, and the currency of this recension, 
as Dr. Sanday admits, in the widely different circles in which Matthew 
and Luke originated, while its failure to leave any trace on the form in 
which Mark itself was handed down is a further difficulty. On the 
other hand, a great many of the resemblances which this theory seeks 
to explain are easily explicable as natural coincidences in rewriting an 
abrupt narrative, and the remainder as ancient corruptions due to 
harmonistic assimilation, a force which must have been very freely 
operative in the second century, especially between the putting-forth 
of the fourfold gospel, and the founding of the Catholic Church. 

Hawkins develops the significant fact of the disuse of Mark in 
Luke 9:51—18:14. He would explain the relative independence which 
characterizes Luke’s passion narratives on the interesting theory that 
Luke as a Christian preacher was himself accustomed to relate these 
matters, and so when he came to write this part of his gospel he naturally 
employed the material he had so often used in preaching. Hawkins 
seems to incline to the older form of the two-document theory, which 
identified the second source with the Logia of Matthew. 

In a very interesting paper on “The Literary Evolution of the 
Gospels,”’ Streeter urges that Q was written in Palestine to supplement 
an oral tradition as to Jesus’ ministry and passion, Mark in Rome to 
supplement Q, from which it quotes now and then, but only from 
memory, while Luke and Matthew are sub-apostolic and seek to give 
full accounts of the life and teaching of Jesus. Matthew’s aim is to 
give in one convenient volume ‘‘a complete account of our Lord’s life, 
a systematic view of his teaching, and a conclusive proof of his messiah- 
ship.” Luke “is writing a biography, avowedly inspired, like a biog- 
raphy by a Tacitus or a Plutarch, with that feeling of pietas toward its 
subject which antiquity praised in a historian but which modern 
scholars with difficulty condone” (p. 222). To him Jesus is not primarily 
Messiah but Savior, Healer of soul and body for all the world (p. 224). 
There is force in Streeter’s suggestion that the collected sayings of the 
prophets would naturally supply the first analogies for Christian writers 
upon Jesus, and his words would be the first things to be collected in 
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written form. Yet the primitive interest was less in Jesus as a prophet 
than as a messianic figure, and this consideration perhaps looks in a 
different direction. 

Streeter maintains that Mark used Q in its original form, while 
Matthew knew a developed Q, and Luke a still further development of 
it. Q then proves upon scrutiny to be not one document but three, and 
the two-document hypothesis involves four documents. As to the 
evidence for the use of Q by Mark, we may not assume that the ultimate 
documents of the Synoptic Gospels must be mutually exclusive; indeed, 
the reverse is probable. “If Mark had been lost but Q preserved,’ 
reasons Streeter (p. 185), “and we therefore could only: reconstruct 
Mark by taking all the common matter of Matthew and Luke and 
deducting that belonging to Q... . only those passages of Mark 
which both Matthew and Luke reproduce could have been identified as 
belonging to it. But these only amount to about two-thirds of Mark.” 
He goes on to argue that Q was probably longer than the non-Marcan 
material common to Matthew and Luke. But his hypothesis suggests 
another. If both Mark and Q had been lost, would not the same critical 
method which now gives us a two-document theory have given us a 
one-document hypothesis? Streeter’s view that the Great Interpolation 
(Luke 9:51—18:14) is mainly an extract from Q certainly looks in the 
right direction; for if the evangelist himself wrought Q and the parables 
together into this Perean section of his gospel, why does he in it so 
consistently abstain from the use of Mark ? 

Bartlet puts forth the interesting but unconvincing theory that all 
Luke’s non-Marcan material came to his hand already combined into 
one source. That is, the primitive Q, which included the Logia, had 
taken on such accretions before it reached Luke that he could gather 
from it all he has that Mark did not supply. One may hesitate at so 
bold a theory, and yet be disposed to share Bartlet’s dissatisfaction with 
the current two-document position, and, at least as regards the Perean 
section, his view that material used by Matthew had sustained con- 
siderable accretions before coming to the attention of Luke. 

Other suggestive views are advanced in the volume, which makes 
many useful contributions to synoptic study. The diversity of the views 
represented shows how far the problem still is from a generally accept- 
able solution. On the whole, the volume leaves the impression that the 
two-document hypothesis is breaking down, and giving way even in 
the hands of its own advocates to a less rigorous, more historical solution. 


EpcGar J. GoopsPEED. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JESUS 


Three main questions regarding Jesus are: Did he ever live? What 
sort of person was he? What is his significance for religion? All 
three of these questions are treated in a recent volume of lectures by 
Loofs,t and one phase of the first question, viz., the non-Christian 
testimony to Jesus’ existence, is the subject of a new monograph by 
Linck.? 

A book written in Latin is something of novelty these days, but 
Linck presents no very novel conclusions. He examines the testimony 
of Josephus, Pliny, Tacitus, and Suetonius. The passage in Josephus’ 
Antiquities, XVIII, iii, 3, is found to be spurious in its present form, 
but it is not rejected outright. A possible original is reconstructed as 
follows: fv 8 rére 5 "Inoots, 6 Kal Acydpevos Xpwrrds, copds dvijp, os 
moddods piv "lovdaious, rodAovs 8 kal rod “EAAyuixod éxyydyero. Kai évdeiéa 
Tav mpwtev dvdpav rapa Tois "lovdains dverravpwOn, IlAdrov xeXevovros, 
"AN cis rc viv tov Xpurriavoy dws rovde dvopacpéve otk érédure 7d pudov. 
The reference to Jesus in Antiquities, XX, ix, 1, is thought to be genuine. 
No reason is found for doubting Pliny’s mention of Christians, and the 
much-discussed passage of Tacitus is held to be authentic. Even 
Suetonius, in spite of obscurities, is found to be a reliable witness. 
Altogether these non-Christian writers, and particularly Tacitus, are 
thought to make impossible any doubt about Jesus’ existence: “‘ Magister 
Nazarenus sub Pontio Pilato cruci affixus est. Cum Taciti verbis 
fides habeatur oporteat, Iesus vixisse neutiquam negari potest.” 

Loofs’s book consists of six lectures delivered at Oberlin in the autumn 
of 1911. The delay in their publication has been occasioned by the 
addition of footnotes. These, however, do not bring the literature of 
the subject up to date but only, with two or three exceptions, up to 
the time when the lectures were first written. This defect is particularly 
noticeable in the first chapter, which deals with the controversy about 
Jesus’ existence. In fact, the reader will hardly obtain from Loofs’s 
treatment an adequate idea of the present status of this problem, 
particularly in Germany. By finding in America the “most important 
representative” of the view that Jesus never lived, the author is able 
to relieve his Vaterland of considerable responsibility. He passes 
lightly over the discussions of the subject which have come from Ger- 

t What is the Truth about Jesus Christ? Problems of Christology. By Friederich 
Loofs. New York: Scribner, 1913. vii+-241 pages. $1.25. 


2 De antiquissimis veterum quae ad Iesum Nazarenum spectant testimoniis scripsit 
Kurt Linck. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1913. 115 pages. M. 4. 
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many in recent years, and Bruno Bauer, who in the last century argued 
the negative position in quite as comprehensive a manner as have any 
of its exponents in modern times, is not even mentioned. But W. B. 
Smith, whose skepticism is made the chief point of attack, is disposed 
of in summary fashion. His “fantastic edifice” and “shallow argu- 
ments” are refuted not in detail, but by referring to Paul’s letters where 
ample evidence is found for belief in Jesus’ historicity. And Smith’s 
supposition that the data of these epistles are not genuine is declared 
to be “folly,” “scientific bad-behaviour.” 

Lectures II-IV deal with the figure of the historical Jesus as portrayed 
by such so-called “liberal” theologians as Harnack, H. J. Holtzmann, 
O. Holtzmann, Baldensperger, J. Weiss, Jiilicher, Weinel, Heitmiiller, 
and others of like opinion. The results of their work are declared to be 
untenable, for the alleged reason that they are prejudiced against recog- 
nizing sufficiently the supernatural element in Jesus’ personality. This 
bias “interferes with an impartial opinion on the question as to the 
date of the gospels”; it is this also which leads to the preference for 
Mark’s rather than John’s chronology; it is this which forces scholars 
to deny Johannine authorship to the Fourth Gospel and to make asser- 
tions regarding the sources, which can be regarded only as “mistakes of 
learned sagacity”; it is this which compels critics to assume that the 
first appearance of the risen Jesus was in Galilee rather than in Jerusalem; 
in short, it is this prejudice which prevents these scholars from “rising 
above arbitrary results because they cannot make any use of the Jesus 
of the Gospels and do not have, all in all, another standard for eliminat- 
ing what they consider not genuine than their individual taste.” But 
“for a man whose judgments are unbiased’”’ John’s is the one truly 
apostolic gospel, and the representation in it as elsewhere that Jesus 
was a supernatural person is to be accepted as true to fact. Thus 
Loofs disposes of the modern “liberal” interpretation of Jesus. 

In other words, when historical research seeks to understand the 
life of Jesus in normal human relationships, it is undertaking an impos- 
sible task, in Loofs’s opinion. He concedes that historical science of 
itself cannot deal with supernatural entities, hence it can delineate only 
the human side of Jesus’ career. Where it fails, then, is in not recogniz- 
ing that there was another element in Jesus’ constitution, which is not 
amenable to the laws of historical science. This is the point at which 
Loofs and the “liberals” whom he is criticizing come to a sharp parting 
of the ways. They ask for substantial historical evidence in support 
of the traditional notion regrading Jesus’ supernatural character. He, 
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on the other hand, asserts that they have no right to demand this 
evidence; the recognition of Jesus’ uniqueness is a matter of faith, and 
so belongs in a sphere which is perfectly inaccessible to science. But 
on what basis does faith rest? If it does not proceed from some sub- 
stantial data, is it not practically synonymous with superstition? This 
point is recognized, and a basis for faith is found (1) in Jesus’ own words, 
(2) in the primitive Christian community’s belief about Jesus, and 
(3) in the belief of succeeding generations. The first of these points 
is admittedly a weak one logically, since “it is impossible to prove by 
any single saying of Jesus that his own words bear evidence that his life 
was not purely human. Only the general impression of the words of 
Jesus can be used..... But what the single words cannot achieve 
that is achieved by the whole.” This is a doubtful line of reasoning, 
so far as logical validity is concerned. It is easy, however, to determine 
what the early community and its successors thought and felt about 
Jesus; but the crucial problem here is: Does this evidence prove the 
author’s contention? He believes that it does, and all who disagree 
with this conclusion seem to him to be the victims of a blind prejudice. 
He fails to appreciate his opponents’ main point, viz., that we must ask 
not only what Christians from earliest times have believed, or even 
what Jesus himself thought of his own person, but whether their belief 
rested upon substantial data. Does the existence of their belief prove 
the reality of the thing believed? Loofs says in substance that it does, 
while his opponents hold that primitive Christology is no more immune 
from critical investigation than is the primitive Christian’s cosmology. 
This problem is too real and important to be denied its rights and 
dismissed as simply the result of bias and prejudice on the part of 
certain interpreters. 

In estimating the religious significance of Jesus (Lectures V and VI) 
the author rejects the terminology of the ancient creeds on the ground 
that (x) it is logically untenable, (2) it does not agree with the New 
Testament, (3) it was influenced by antiquated conceptions of Greek 
philosophy. Instead of devising new formulas to take the place of the 
old ones which endeavored to explain how Jesus was what he was believed 
to be, Loofs is content to use terms which merely affirm what Jesus was, 
and in this he retains substantially the content of ancient doctrine. 
But he says the question how must remain a mystery—‘it would be 
attempting impossible things if we tried to understand the historical 
person of Christ.” 

The value of this volume lies in the apologetic rather than the 
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historical field. It is an attempt to conserve Jesus’ religious value for 
readers who have become acquainted with historical research, but who 
feel that Jesus will lose his worth for them if they consistently apply 
scientific methods of investigation in their study of Jesus’ historical 
personality. For a student who finds himself compelled to abandon 
Loofs’ halting attitude because it is felt to be unworthy of true scholar- 
ship, and so ultimately subversive of faith, and who still wishes an 
adequate estimate of Jesus’ religious worth, the present book has no 
message. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO RECENT CHURCH HISTORY MONOGRAPHS 


In more or less close connection with the Handbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte, edited by Gustav Krueger, there have appeared recently two 
small books. The first of these, by Gerhard Loeschke,' contains two 
studies, only the latter of which was first designed to form a part of 
the church history just mentioned. The first study concerns itself 
with the importance, or lack of importance, of the gospel in the develop- 
ment of the early Christian communities. Its thesis is that the teachings 
of the gospel, as set forth in the New Testament canon, were of relatively 
slight importance in the development of the Christian group life until 
well on into the third century. Of much greater importance in shaping 
its standards of conduct were, in the author’s opinion, the ideals and 
practices of the Hellenistic-Jewish society of the Empire. In his eyes 
the church was not built upon the ground of the gospel, but rather 
“grew up out of the Hellenistic-Jewish synagogue. For the cult this 
is obviously true; for the constitution this is also at present widely 
recognized; for belief, morality, and piety the case is essentially no 
different.” This study occupies the first eleven pages of the book; 
the remaining space is devoted to the sketch entitled “Quellenkunde 
der alten Kirchengeschichte.” , 

In this study the task set himself by the author was never completed 
since he was interrupted by death. As they stand, the pages give an 
interesting sketch of the source material for the history of the church 
from its origin down into the sixth century. Besides describing the 
various classes of material and estimating their value, the author indicates 
here and there a body of source material that from one point of view or 


Zwei Kirchengeschichtliche Entwiirfe. Von Gerhard Loeschke. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1913. 78 pages. 
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another has been, in his opinion, insufficiently worked, for example, the 
writings of Augustine for the development of the cult and for the growth 
of saint worship. The author makes no systematic attempt to give 
bibliographical information, although there is much of it scattered 
through the essay. There is, however, strikingly little emphasis laid on 
the writing of church history. Considering that this work, as originally 
planned according to the announcement, was to deal with the history 
of the writing of church history, this is a rather curious fact. 

While Loeschke’s work grew out of Krueger’s Kirchengeschichte, its 
relationship to that work is not as intimate as is that of the other book 
to which reference has already been made. This book’ is the index 
volume which brings to completion this excellent manual of church his- 
tory. This closing part of Krueger’s Kirchengeschichte calls for remark 
in at least two regards. In the first place it is an analytical index such 
as we have long been used to in scholarly works published in America but 
which have been slow to make their appearance in books published on 
the Continent. In the second place, it brings the bibliographical infor- 
mation on all subjects in Krueger’s manual down to the same point, 
approximately through 1912, since the preface is not dated until March, 
1913. The editor, Professor Krueger, is certainly to be congratulated 
on the thorough manner in which this first edition of his manual has 
been executed. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY? 


For the modern man, as Professor Royce sees the matter, Chris- 
tianity has become a “problem.” Its current forms of expression 
bear so conspicuously the traits of outgrown habits of thought and of 
action that there is grave danger that it may fail to commend itself to 
those whose primary concern is the future welfare of humanity. More- 
over, as the pressure of modern interests has become more and more 
insistent, the rigidity of orthodoxy has forced those who desire to do 
justice to the needs of our age to engage in a strife for freedom from the 

* Register nach Anleitung und unter Beihilfe des Herausgebers bearbeitet Von August 
Dell. (Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Heraus. von Gustav Krueger) Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1913. iii+137 pages. M. 3. 

2 The Problem of Christianity. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. By Josiah Royce. Vol. I: “The 


Christian Doctrine of Life.” Vol. II: ‘‘The Real World and the Christian Ideas.’’ 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. xlvi+425, and 442 pages. $3.50. 
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authority of the church, and thus to suggest a churchless religion as 
the type best suited to the future. Professor Royce believes that the 
antithesis which is thus commonly presented is false both to the essential 
traits of historical Christianity and to the rational needs of modern 
men; for he feels assured that the fundamentals of Christianity are both 
rationally defensible and religiously necessary. In the lectures pub- 
lished in the two volumes before us, he attempts to analyze the “prob- 
lem” of Christianity in the hope of finding a solution different from that 
proposed by either the traditionalist or the rationalist. He proposes, 
first, to ask what Christianity really is, when we seek its actual spiritual 
nature as that nature is disclosed in its history. This inquiry fills the 
first of the two volumes. In the second place, he undertakes to dis- 
cover just what sort of a universe we actually are living in; and then 
to inquire whether the fundamental ideas of Christianity are in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of reality as disclosed by philosophical 
investigation. If this last question can be answered in the affirmative, 
men who are alienated from the control of ecclesiasticism may still 
remain Christians, not because of any alleged supernatural origin 
of Christianity, but simply because Christianity furnishes an adequate 
doctrine of life; and cultured minds may be led to a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the great doctrines of traditional Christianity, when 
they see the fundamental truths underlying these doctrines. In this 
endeavor, Professor Royce studies Christianity, “not as the one true 
faith to be taught, and not as an outworn tradition to be treated with 
an enlightened indifference, but as a central, as an intensely interesting 
life-problem of humanity.” After discovering the central traits of this 
problem, and the solutions offered by Christianity, we can then ask how 
the modern man—who is simply the man who learns from all that history 
has taught—stands related to the Christian ideas. 

The first task is to ascertain what Christianity really is. In con- 
trast to a widely prevalent method, which seeks to discover the essence 
of Christianity by a study of the authentic teachings of Jesus, Professor 
Royce turns to the doctrines of Paul as his main source. He says: 


I have a right to decline, and I actually do decline to express any opinion 
as to any details about the person and life of the founder. For such an opinion 
the historical evidences are lacking, although it seems to me natural to suppose 
that the sayings and the parables which tradition attributed to the founder 
were the work of some single author, concerning whose life we probably possess 
some actually correct reports. On the other hand, regarding the essence of 
the Christianity of the Pauline churches and concerning the actual life of those 
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churches, we possess, in the Pauline epistles, information which is priceless, 
which reveals to us the religion of loyalty in its classic and universal form, 
and which involves the Christian ideas expounded, in my own poor way, in 
what here follows [p. xxviii]. 


In other words, the Christianity in which Professor Royce is inter- 
ested is the actual religion of the community into which Paul entered 
and in which he did his work, rather than the system of doctrine which 
might be deduced from the teachings of Jesus. He feels that Jesus 
never intended his words to be a final and all-sufficient expression of 
Christianity; and he notes that the Christianity which men have loved, 
and by which they have been saved, has never been merely the doctrine 
which Jesus taught, but has been rather an interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the person of Christ working with power through the church 
calling itself by his name. 

The inquiry prosecuted in the first volume, interesting and suggestive 
as it is, is seriously defective in exactness of method. For although 
Professor Royce constantly cites Paul as the “classic’’ expounder of 
Christianity, he continually interweaves into his interpretation of Paul 
considerations drawn from his own conception of the essentials of a 
“religion of loyalty.” One is never sure just what is being discussed— 
whether Paul’s actual doctrine, or the “problem” which Paul was 
attacking, or the “essence” of Christianity, or the “problem” of 
the modern man, or the traits of Royce’s religion of loyalty. The 
discussion is, to be sure, edifying, and it suggests certain interesting 
parallels between modern social mysticism and the Pauline doctrine of 
the church. But it is lacking in that precision of historical inquiry 
which alone can give one confidence that Christianity is being expounded. 

The basal ideas of Christianity Royce finds to be three in number. 
The first is the idea of the universal community. The second is the 
moral burden of the individual, i.e., his inherent need of salvation and 
his inability to save himself. The third is the doctrine of atonement. 

The idea of the universal community—an idea which Professor 
Royce finds expressed in Paul’s doctrine of the church—is the most 
fundamental of the three ideas; for it involves the social philosophy by 
means of which Professor Royce escapes from the dilemmas of an indi- 
vidualistic philosophy. A community has a real entity; and the indi- 
vidual discovers a new and deeper life when in the spirit of loyalty he 
devotes himself to the community. Now, for Paul, the community 
of which the individual Christian was a member was the “body of 
Christ.” That peculiar “spirit” which gives to any social body its 
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distinctive character is in the case of the Christian church identified 
with the indwelling Christ. Thus the church has as real a soul as has 
any person. Membership in the church means a definite relationship 
to Christ who is the soul and substance of the community. To be a 
Christian thus practically means a devotion to the Christ of the church, 
which takes practical expression in loyalty to the divinely inspired 
community. Thus Paulinism to all intents and purposes turns out to 
be identical with the religion of loyalty which Professor Royce so elo- 
quently expounded in an earlier work. There is little attempt to 
identify the Christ of the church with the historical Jesus; but there is 
a great deal of insistence on the “spirit of the community” as a real 
entity. Indeed, in expounding certain sayings attributed to Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel, Professor Royce pictures “the spirit of the com- 
munity” giving peace and comfort to the individuals. Quoting from 
the prayer of Jesus, “Holy Father, keep them in thy name which 
thou hast given me, that they may be one even as we are one,”’ Royce 
says: “These are explicitly the words of the spirit of the universal 
community, whom mortal eyes no longer see.”” The mysticism of the 
Fourth Gospel, thus socially interpreted, moves him to the declaration: 
“The Fourth Gospel tells us the essential ideas both of Christianity 
and of the Christian realm of grace more fully than do the parables, 
unless you choose to read the parables as the voice of the Spirit of the 
church” (p. 213). 

The second of the great ideas—that of the moral burden of the 
individual—is likewise developed in terms of social relationships. The 
ideal community calls for absolute loyalty. But the individual finds 
himself unwilling to make the sacrifices essential to such loyalty. Thus 
we face the universal fact of “the original sin of social contentiousness,”’ 
“the original sin of our social nature,” “the original sin of the self-will” 
(pp. 144, 152, 157). Because of this innate tendency toward anti-social 
behavior, individuals act treacherously toward the community. And 
such acts of a traitor are irrevocable in their consequences. Thus every 
individual stands condemned. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of loyalty. Salvation becomes a necessity; and the traitor cannot 
save himself. 

Atonement is the third of the great ideas of Christianity. The 
traitor by his selfish deeds has injured the community. Just because 
the treason has been wrought, disorganization has been created. Even 
if the traitor repent, the harm done to the community is not undone 
by such repentence. Penalty administered to the sinner does not 
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reach the social wrong. “Forgiveness does not wash out a word of 
the record that the moving finger of treason has written.””’ The only 
sort of triumph over treason must be “accomplished by the community, 
or on behalf of the community by some steadfastly loyal servant who 
acts, so to speak, as the incarnation of the very spirit of the community 
itself.” Such a “faithful and suffering servant” may so identify him- 
self with the shattered community and so loyally work under the con- 
ditions wrought by treason as to make a new world “better than it was 
before the blow of treason fell.” It is this kind of atonement which 
Christianity has expressed in its doctrine of the work of Christ. 

Here, then, are the three fundamental ideas of Christianity, which, 
when put together, make up the essentials of a religion of loyalty. 
These ideas, when expounded in their social significance, commend 
themselves to the “modern mind” even when it finds difficulty with the 
existing institutions and formal creeds of Christianity. Indeed “if 
the future of Christianity depended upon its institutions rather than 
upon its ideas, the result of the changes that lie before us would be 
doubtful. But our study of the Christian ideas has shown that the 
deepest strength of this religion lies precisely in these ideas themselves” 
(p. 396). Christianity, unlike Buddhism, provides a social program of 
salvation, and is thus adapted to the needs of the social evolution through 
which we are passing. Such an interpretation of the nature of Chris- 
tianity will deliver us from the misguided men who are trying to compel 
a choice between authoritatively established institutions and non- 
Christian ethical endeavors. ‘Christianity not only is a religion founded 
upon the idea of the divine community—the Church—but also is a 
religion whose human founder was rather the community itself, acting 
as a spiritual unity—than it was any individual man whatever” (p. 417). 
The man Jesus, indeed, gave a vital impulse to religion, but it was the 
Christ-Spirit of the community which was the real creator of Christianity. 

The second volume, important as it is in the development of Pro- 
fessor Royce’s metaphysical position, must here be dealt with very 
briefly. The author’s main effort is to give to the social philosophy 
which underlies his interpretation of Christianity a metaphysical sig- 
nificance, so that he may say that the ideas of Christianity not only 
“work” pragmatically, but that they are also “true” as an interpreta- 
tion of the real world. He constantly sets his position off against that 
which he attributes to the pragmatists; but he seems to be unaware that 
at least some pragmatists proceed on the basis of a social psychology no 
less emphatic than his own. Pragmatism, as he describes it, is always 
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an individualism which so easily runs into shallow time-serving in its 
ethics and philosophy that its refutation is easy. As over against this 
type of doctrine, which goes glibly around with its “concept-credits,” try- 
ing to “cash” them in terms of good practical percepts, Royce elaborates 
an epistemology which takes account of certain logical conditions which 
he believes the pragmatists to have overlooked. He declares that our 
whole life consists in “interpretation” rather than in forming percepts 
and concepts. But interpretation involves a triadic process which 
presupposes social reality. When we find the most perfect interpre- 
tation, we are closest to reality. Great geniuses furnish us with such 
transcendently great interpretations, and thereby enrich our life and 
give us new worlds in which to live. But the interpretations of these 
seers is inexplicable except on the hypothesis that the universe as a 
whole is engaged in the work of interpreting itself to men. The universe 
is thus best understood in terms of a social community, where the one 
and the many both come to their rights. The “spirit of the com- 
munity” lifts the members out of their petty individualistic limitations 
and gives to them the sense of oneness in the community spirit. 

Thus the parallel between the ideas of Christianity and the real 
world is apparent. Christianity is essentially a community, in which 
the divine Spirit is working for the salvation of men. The real world 
discloses its inner significance only in the social realm of interpretation. 
If the modern man wills to live in loyalty to social reality, if he wills 
to assume toward the universe a social attitude which expects the 
universe to interpret itself, and if he finds salvation through loyalty 
to the “community of interpretation,” he is in his own way experiencing 
the sense of religious unity which early Christianity found in its doctrine 
of the church as the body of Christ. This emphasis on the will enables 
Professor Royce to refer to his position as “absolute voluntarism.” 

Finally comes the task of distinguishing between the historical and 
the “essential” in Christianity. The picture is drawn of a Pauline 
Christian, who, after a sleep of centuries, comes back to consciousness in 
our day. What would he now find in common with the ideas which he 
had deemed so essential in the first century? The eschatological hope 
which was so real and so necessary has vanished. The Pauline universe 
with its spirits and demons has yielded to the modern cosmos of law 
and order. The miracles and the speaking with tongues and the heal- 
ings which were signs par excellence of the Spirit’s presence are now 
generally discredited. The Pauline doctrine of the work of Christ is 
now seen to be couched in rabbinic terms which have lost their sig- 
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nificance for us. What, then, is there in common between a Pauline 
Christian and a modern Christian? To this query Professor Royce 
replies that one “will be in genuine touch both with the perfectly his- 
torical Christianity of Paul, and with the deepest meaning of the whole 
of Christian history, so long as he is still able to say, “The divine spirit 
dwells in the church, and thereby redeems mankind.’” To the re- 
awakened Pauline Christian, Royce would say: “Our doctrine of the 
world as a community, of the social life of the universe endlessly reveal- 
ing the divine—never wholly at one time, but in the world’s process— 
expresses in the form of the metaphysics of the community what you 
grasped at through an intuition of faith” (p. 377). 

In reply to those who protest that such a generalizing of Christian 
ideas really cuts one loose from historical Christianity, Professor Royce 
declares that names are not of much account. He cares little whether 
one calls him a Christian or not. But he is sure that this social mysti- 
cism furnishes the real dynamic of religion, and that it alone furnishes 
an escape from the dreadful dilemma: either an unchanging authorita- 
tive form of Christianity, or no Christianity at all. He frankly admits 
that his position compels the abandonment of the traditional Christology; 
for it involves a supreme trust in the ever-living divine Spirit rather than 
an appeal to the final authority of a unique historical God-man. “The 
name of Christ has always been, for the Christian believers, the symbol 
for the Spirit in whom the faithful—that is to say, the loyal—always 
are and have been one” (p. 426). “What is practically necessary is 
therefore this: Let your Christology be the practical acknowledgment 
of the spirit of the universal and beloved community. This is the 
sufficient and practical faith” (p. 428). 

It is no new thing to have Christianity equated with an idealistic 
philosophy, so as to make it more acceptable to “modern men.” The 
significance of Professor Royce’s interpretation is to be found in the 
large place which he gives to social, volitional interests. Instead of be- 
ginning with an “Absolute,” whose timeless ideas are somehow worked 
out through the time-process, he begins with the fact of the social 
character of our experience. The individual person is thus spiritually 
related to a reality bigger than himself; and loyalty to social ideals 
means an actual enlargement and enrichment of life. There is much in 
this exposition of religion with which many pragmatists would entirely 
agree. It is only when we come to the metaphysical interpretation of the 
social “alter” that Professor Royce departs widely from the pragmatist 
pathway. By assigning superhuman reality to the community spirit, 
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and by declaring that the real world is in essence community spirit, he 
makes possible the identification of his object of religious loyalty with 
the object of Christian worship. Nevertheless, the substitution of the 
“spirit of the community” for the traditional conception of Christ as 
the unique founder of Christianity involves significant consequences. 
Loyalty to the community implies an active participation in the making 
of the community, and thus lends to religion an active aspect in the 
place of the more passive dependence on the grace of God which char- 
acterizes the Christianity of the creeds. Thus in spite of the generous 
allegory which enables Professor Royce to appeal to Paul, and so to sug- 
gest a real continuity between the Christianity of the first century and 
that of the twentieth, the actual content of the new religion of loyalty 
is such as to compel us to abandon the conception of Christianity as 
something specifically furnished to mankind by the unique advent of 
Christ. It is rather a social creation, and is therefore always subject 
to the vicissitudes of social evolution. Mankind, in loyalty to the great 
community ideal, must continually create the “spirit of the commun- 
ity.” The object of worship is the immanent “spirit of the community,” 
whose work is inspirational and co-operative rather than finally authori- 
tative. By assigning to this immanent spirit a superhuman reality, 
Professor Royce is enabled to identify it with the ultimate cosmic 
principle, and thus give to his religion of loyalty a cosmic-religious 
significance. But in the practical workings of religion, the content of 
worship and of activity will be directed to the social life which we as 
individuals share. Christianity has in this sense been humanized, even 
though the object of worship be defined in superhuman terms. The 
term “absolute pragmatism,” which Professor Royce himself uses, is 
not inappropriate. 

Thus the “problem” of Christianity is stated: Shall it frankly 
become the religion of a never-ending social evolution? Shall it declare 
its sources to have been social rather than individual? Shall we acknowl- 
edge other creators of its essence besides Jesus? Professor Royce might 
have made use of some of the results of recent historical study of the 
origins of Christianity to reinforce his position. His clear exposition 
of the wider social conception of Christianity will help to define the 
issue, even though his attempt to discover in Paul the essentials of the 
modernist position is somewhat confusing. And if his fundamental 
contention as to the social nature of Christianity be correct, there is no 
reason why Professor Royce, in so far as he embodies the social ideals 
of our day, should not claim the right to help determine what Christianity 
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is for modern men. In any case, his discussion will disclose to all readers 
the fact that there is more dynamic in the modern religious situation 
than is sometimes admitted. To have a philosopher concern himself 
so deeply with the problem of Christianity is an encouraging symptom. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOCIAL IDEALISM AND THE CHANGING THEOLOGY 


Writings upon theological method and point of view are still very 
much in place. It is true that we have today a theology that is pretty 
thoroughly modernized, in the sense of being freed from sharp contra- 
dictions with the scientific and ethical spirit of our time. But a theology 
which itself shall take a vigorous constructive part in the shaping of 
modern life is only beginning to be worked out. A number of principles 
which doubtless will contribute to this result are already in common use. 
But there is need of a decisive central emphasis, in harmony with what 
is central in the thought of the present as a whole, which shall give these 
principles coherence, and shall enable theology to bring its resources 
more powerfully to bear upon modern needs. 

In the Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 1912, given at Yale 
and now published, Professor Gerald B. Smith makes a valuable contri- 
bution to theological method and point of view.t His work gives 
theology the needed central emphasis. It points the way to what may 
prove an American school or type of theology, which shall be a distinct 
contribution to theological thought as a whole. For, if that which he 
makes central be truly such, German theology working with a state 
church, and English theology with its strongly apologetic tone, are 
hardly as free to develop its consequences as should be the religious 
thinkers in this country. 

That which Professor Smith makes central in theology is the ethical 
and social point of view. He sees in our present modern theology the 
danger of a too exclusive intellectualism, which is a not unnatural 
consequence of the triumph of biblical criticism, but which makes it 
somewhat remote from the urgent social questions of the day. The 
avoidance of this danger of intellectualism he would not seek through 
mysticism, for that would be too esoteric and non-social. Still less 


* Social Idealism and the Changing Theology: A Study of the Ethical Aspects of 
Christian Doctrine. By Gerald Birney Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xxiii+ 
251 pages. $1.25 net. 
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would he find it in any form of return to authority; that is not the 
method suited to an age which is facing toward the future rather than 
toward the past. The salvation from intellectualism, with its remote- 
ness from social problems, must be found for theology in the ethical 
character of Christianity. 

So far the position of Professor Smith is not different from that of the 
Ritschlian theology. But, in addition, he makes a new diagnosis of the 
theological situation. The old theology is inadequate, not simply 
because of lack of harmony with modern science or modern metaphysical 
principles, but also because of a similar lack of harmony with modern 
ethics. Like the Ritschlians, Professor Smith would construct theology 
from the point of view of ethics, but he goes beyond them in recognizing 
that the ethics from which one should work is itself developing, and 
that upon this ethical development the Christian spirit should have 
a shaping influence. 

The point of view to which our present theology has hardly yet 
attained is the recognition that it must share, not only in an intellectual, 
but also in an ethical, reconstruction. The failure to recognize this has 
been a source of weakness, as over against the old theology. The 
strength of the old theology Professor Smith finds to consist largely in 
the fact that it seems to the lay mind to have superior moral power. 
Loyalty to a definite body of doctrine seems to have more moral worth 
than the critical attitude of mind. Until this impression is removed, 
our new theology, in spite of its modernness, will lack religious con- 
vincing power. On the other hand, in non-churchly circles there has 
appeared to be more moral heroism in reacting against the theological 
point of view, in favor of the scientific spirit and of aggressive social 
work. Hence, until theology appreciates the ethical reconstruction 
which is going on, it cannot serve either churchly or non-churchly circles 
with full power. 

Here comes in the new diagnosis of the theological situation which 
Professor Smith makes. The old theology was shaped on the basis of 
aristocratic ethics. The modern world is working more and more on 
the basis of democratic ethics. So long as people remain at the point of 
view of aristocratic ethics, the old theology will seem better. So far as 
people are thinking in terms of democratic ethics, a theology which is on 
the old ethical basis, however modern in other respects, will seem remote 
and unreal. This fundamental discrepancy, therefore, between the 
ethical attitude which has dominated theology and that which charac- 
terizes the new age must be overcome. 
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Professor Smith first shows why aristocratic ethics should have been 
formative in Christian theology. That theology was framed in a decadent 
age. The religious ideal which it interpreted was of necessity other- 
worldly. Moreover, because of the catastrophic view of history, the attain- 
ment of this ideal could not come about through social development. Thus 
the ideal remained disconnected with social institutions. The moral value 
of this ideal was very high, but it led to “fraternity ethics” or “church 
ethics.” Further, in harmony with these conceptions, the conditions of 
personal salvation became largely sacramental. Indeed, in a decadent 
age, the doorway of hope is most effectually opened by an other-worldly 
salvation secured through supernatural means. But this separatist, 
aristocratic ideal and these sacramental means of salvation required 
ecclesiastical control. The control must extend to doctrine, and hence 
the method of theology became the method of authority. But this 
authority-method, which was the outgrowth of other-worldly ideals, was 
also their best support. In the Middle Ages men turned back to the 
past for their sole effective inspiration—whether in philosophy, science, 
art, or religion. Culture consisted in imparting and appropriating 
systems of ideas long ago wrought out. Thus the method of authority 
was the natural one, and, combined with aristocratic ethical ideas, it 
met the existing social needs with great power. 

But, as the author shows, ecclesiastical ethics became discredited. 
Reasons for this he finds in the secular theory of industry which devel- 
oped; in the secularizing of politics and rise of democracy; in the new 
legal status of the church as a voluntary organization, which tended to 
break down authority; and in the secularizing of modern scholarship, 
which developed a hostility between science and theology. Out of these 
and other causes there arose an ethics which was both democratic and 
secular. At this point, however, the author notes signs of maladjust- 
ment. This secular ethics was too individualistic, and its standards 
proved too unrelated to the rest of life. We have come to see that 
ethics itself must develop in relation to human needs. But here opens a 
new opportunity for theology. If ethical standards themselves become 
fluid, there is a call for such guidance as religion and theology can give, 
provided they tao hold themselves in relation to human needs. Finally, 
the discrediting of ecclesiastical ethics has resulted from the historical 
method of studying religion. This has undermined the authority- 
method as such, and is steadily transferring our confidence to the 
empirical method in theology. 

What then is the task of a theology which has the point of view of 
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democratic ethics and the empirical method? Professor Smith shows 
that this task, in one of its most important phases, consists in “bringing 
to light the latent religious values of those aspects of modern life which 
hold us so strongly in their grasp, but which we have not been accus- 
tomed to interpret in a religious way.”” There is much in the modern 
world, as he shows, to challenge us to this task. The conception of evolu- 
tion as the fundamental principle in history furnishes such a challenge. 
It calls for the giving-up of the other-worldly emphasis in our thought. 
It forbids us to be content with regenerating individuals, while leaving 
untouched the conditions which caused their downfall. Another 
challenge comes from the new scientific control of the conditions of life. 
In this connection the author brings out one of the most valuable special 
points of his discussion. He shows that sanitary and medical science 
requires a new doctrine of evil on the part of Christianity. Whereas 
formerly a pestilence was regarded as an act of God, now it is known to 
be due to a lack of sanitary precautions. The religious attitude, accord- 
ing to the former view, was acquiescence. According to the present view, 
it must be energetic and scientific action. In other words, we must put 
a religious interpretation upon our scientific ideal. If we do not, that 
ideal will become a formidable rival of the church. The same must be 
true of social science. Its moral and religious meaning must be recog- 
nized. The scientific control of social conditions should be related 
definitely to the religious life. Likewise a new moral and religious 
valuation should be placed upon the physical conditions of life, upon the 
producing of wealth and the securing of its benefits as widely as possible 
among mankind. Shall the religion of the future be Christianity ? 
That depends upon its ability to trust the larger future instead of being 
bound literally to the past; upon its willingness to use the resources of 
nature and science toward realizing that larger future; upon its renewal 
of the forward-looking eagerness and moral passion of the Hebrew 
prophets and Christian missionaries, thereby proving its claim to spiritual 
leadership. 

Professor Smith’s discussion culminates in a position which has 
already met with a good degree of acceptance—the ethical basis of 
religious assurance, and the consequent ethical transformation of 
theology. But here, too, he demands a new consistency in the use of 
ethical principles and in a wider application of them. We must put 
religious faith in the scientific attitude of mind. We need to recognize 
that the scientific method has a “‘steadying power,” and imparts an eager 
courage, which more than offset in moral value the old loyalty to fixed 
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doctrines. Temporizing attitudes and special pleading should be given 
up. We should cease to maintain that the newer positions are “not 
essentially different” from the old, or that “rightly interpreted” the 
Scriptures or the creeds will yield truths of modern science or meta- 
physics. The author arraigns even that theology of today which is 
pretty thoroughly empirical and ethical but which still speaks as if its 
ideal were other-worldly, its results externally authoritative, its basis 
more or less miraculous. In contrast to such confusing attitudes, he 
calls upon theology to recognize that the Bible gives a changing theology 
for the changing needs of men, that divinity should be defined in terms 
of religious experience—and terms compatible with democratic ethics— 
that God is the immanent co-worker, toiling with his children, and that 
salvation is a process of co-operation with God. 

The book as a whole is itself an admirable example of the historical 
method in systematic theology; and with its new diagnosis of the 
theological situation, its ethical valuation of scientific method, its 
recognition of development in ethics and the consequent need of religious 
guidance, and its full adoption of the empirical method and of the ethical 
and social point of view, it cannot fail to be of great service to all readers 
who are seeking a more adequate basis for constructive theological 
thinking. 

Accompanying the reconstruction of theology from the social point 
of view there must be a reshaping of spiritual life from the same stand- 
point. In his Spiritual Culture and Social Service Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland addresses himself to this task.t The central idea of his work 
appears in the question: “Shall we make our economic order the expres- 
sion of our moral and spiritual principles and shall we make our moral 
and spiritual life the ideal and the end of that economic order?” Believ- 
ing that this should be done, he lays the responsibility for its accom- 
plishment upon the church. “The Christian church has the threefold 
vocation of conscience, interpreter, and guide of all social movements.” 

The book is made up of a series of sermons and addresses, and so 
does not present the progressively organized thought of a single piece of 
work. But it is well unified in spirit and point of view, and it is written 
in a clear, direct, effective style. In the first section the author under- 
takes an interpretation of the spirit of Jesus. He feels that Christ is 
too commonly presented in speculative terms. “In our emphasis upon 
these things we have failed to picture Jesus adequately in terms of moral 


t Spiritual Culture and Social Service. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Revell, 1912. 222 pages. $1.00 net. 
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power.” Accordingly he sets himself “simply to portray the Master as 
the living historic example for human life and service.” 

The second section presents the ideal of “Social Redemption.” 
Here the author lays emphasis equally upon spiritual culture as being 
indispensable for social redemption, and upon effort for social redemption 
as the necessary expression of true spiritual culture. Likewise in the 
third section, dealing with “The Culture of Self,” stress is evenly laid 
upon the reciprocal relation between self-giving and self-development— 
upon “the upward look and the downward reach.” 

It is of much significance that a book with so positive a social point 
of view, and one at the same time so well-balanced in expression, should 
come from the secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Another work with a reconstructive purpose is The Science of Spiritual 
Life by Dr. Marshall P. Talling.* The title, and still more the subtitle, 
would lead one to expect a direct study of religious experience with 
empirical methods. As a matter of fact, and as the preface explains, the 
author “attempts the reconstruction of theology in accord with the 
principles of science,” and for the most part follows the ordinary theo- 
logical topics. 

The special constructive principle of the book is the idea of a pro- 
gressive physical and social order in which God is manifested as present 
creative activity. This principle is effectively applied in several chap- 
ters—for example, in that entitled ““Man’s Part in God’s Purpose.” 
Here man is presented as a co-worker with God. He is an active factor 
in the “super-organic evolution” which human society exemplifies. 
Man’s mechanical invention has moral and religious significance. His 
missionary enterprise has definite evolutionary value. “God has 
designed him to be a rational factor in the creative process.” For this 
reason the author says: “It is less important to know what past ages 
have believed than to perceive what the coming age will be able to 
believe.” Similarly, God’s relation to man is affirmed to be “inner and 
vital, and of such a nature as to be creative in its influence.” Here we 
have evidence of an important kinship of ideas between Dr. Talling’s 
writing and that of the first book under discussion. 

Other chapters of the book have no relation to this central principle 
—at least none that is definitely worked out. Thus, in affirming the 


* The Science of Spiritual Life. An Application of Scientific Method in the Explo- 
ration of Spiritual Experience. By Marshall P. Talling. New York: Revell, 1912. 
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“inherent triunity”’ of God, the author simply relates his thought to the 
familiar points of theological debate. Likewise his fundamental principle 
is not brought in when he affirms for Christ a timeless life behind his 
spiritual and moral character. Here the author is doing a mediating 
work. Throughout the book, too, a somewhat too easy adjustment is 
made between biblical ideas and those of modern science. On the whole 
Dr. Talling has produced a mediating book, which therefore does not 
supply the thoroughgoing reconstruction called for by Professor Smith. 
Still, as he has intentionally “written, not for experts, but rather for 
students and serious-minded laymen,” his book will prove stimulating 
and helpful to those of his readers whose thought already has been 
shaped in churchly circles, and yet is open to further development. 
The volume has the merit of terse, graphic writing. It consists not so 
much of argument as of telling statement, and it manifests remarkable 
vigor and flexibility of expression. Taken in its entirety, the presenta- 
tion of Christian thought has been made in large measure consistent 
with the ethical point of view in theology. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Eucene W. Lyman 


THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM! 


The present growth of interest in social questions among theological 
scholars cannot fail to be reflected more and more in current literature. 
While the author’s degree was taken in medicine, and not in divinity, 
his point of view, so far as the purposes of this work go, is theological. 
He tells us that “mankind has to look, in the first place, not to the 
statesman or the politician, not even to the man of science, but to the 
theologian; neither to law, nor to medicine, but to divinity” (pp. 178, 
179). The book before us appears to be symptomatic not only of the 
readjustment of theological scholarship to history, but of the rising 
interest of laymen in theology—two significant and, we trust, healthy 
tendencies. We may be permitted to record in advance the opinion 
that this book is valuable, not as throwing light on the problem now 
confronting civilization, but as an exhibit of a state of mind well worthy 
of attention among the characteristic reactions evoked by the changing 
circumstances of the present age. 

Dr. Hubbard comes quickly to the issue: “The turning-point in 
past civilizations,” he writes, “has been marked, again and again, by the 

* The Fate of Empires. Being an inquiry into the stability of civilization. By 
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appearance of socialism coincidently with a failure of the birth-rate.” 
(Preface, p. vii). We need not pause here to call in question the accu- 
racy of his identification of modern socialism and social movements in 
the past. His book mainly deals with our own Western civilization, 
in view of the indicated phenomena—i.e., the rise of socialism, and 
the fall of the birth-rate. 

Another point of importance at the outset is the author’s admission 
that his essay “could not have been written had it not been preceded 
by Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s great work Social Evolution” (p. viii). Kidd’s 
volume under the foregoing title appeared in 1894 and aroused much 
temporary enthusiasm. The late Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal diocese 
of New York, commended it publicly to the attention of his clergy and 
laity. In Kidd, and in the work now before us, external authority- 
religion makes terms with the modern spirit just far enough to accept 
the doctrine of evolution, and then turns its face toward the past. One 

who is opposed to these authors on the grounds of theology and social 
reform may yet agree with them that Western civilization has reached 
a crisis, and that the future depends very largely upon what the present 
generation does with its opportunities. 

The scientific student of history will not be inspired with confidence 
by Dr. Hubbard’s opening chapter. We are told that the growth and 
decay of civilization are not subject to a “fixed law,” but depend upon 
the “course of action” taken from time to time; and, furthermore, all 
that can be ascertained, even by the most successful investigation, is 
a distinction between “constructive” and “destructive” forces (p. 4). 
Recorded history gives only the “resultant” of these component and 
contrary forces; and apart from this, there neither is, nor can be, any 
record of their work (p. 6). In this way, the author tries to establish 
mysticism as the foundation of his argument. 

The stages of advance in the evolutionary process are scheduled 
under the purview of the following “methods”: (1) reflex action; 
(2) reflex action plus instinct; (3) reflex action plus instinct plus reason; 
(4) reflex action plus instinct plus reason plus religious motive (p. 9). 
Man appears in the third of the foregoing stages; while in the fourth, 
along with the rise of religion, man comes more and more into conflict 
with his own rational faculty. Dr. Hubbard’s discussion brings into 
play the following terms: (1) The “individual,” the meaning of which 
he assumes is apparent; (2) “society,” by which he means “the sum of 
individuals coexisting at any given time’’; (3) “the race,” which indi- 
cates “the sum of the as yet unborn generations” (p. 33). It is pointed 
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out that race-progress depends upon a birth-rate which maintains the 
stress of competition between the individuals of any given society. 

In this author’s argument, Kidd’s attention to socialism reappears 
at compound interest. The entire scheme stands or falls with what is 
said about socialism and the birth-rate. Dr. Hubbard argues that, 
in the view of pure reason, the interest of the individual and the interest 
of society are absolutely identical (p. 34, and chaps. iv, v, and vi). From 
a purely rational point of view, both interests demand the suppression 
of competition between the individuals of any given society. The 
expression of this rationality in present-day life he takes to be the alarm- 
ing decline of the birth-rate and the spread of socialism; the former 
aiming to suppress competition by reducing the number of competitors, 
the latter by a revolutionary displacement of property in severalty on 
behalf of communistic ownership. 

Over against this absolute identity of interest between individual 
and society, urged by the author as existing in the view of pure reason, 
looms the opposed claim of the race. Favor these two factors, and you 
inevitably go counter to the racial interest. In illustration, he cites two 
contrasted examples which he thinks are conclusive, the Roman and the 
Chinese empires. Both were in existence in the time of Christ; but 
the one has disappeared, while the other stands. Why? Inthe Roman 
case, according to the author, we have “the appearance of socialistic 
phenomena, accompanied by the assumption of supreme and intrusive 
power by the state, and the appearance and prevalence of race-suicide, 
followed by the gradual collapse of the huge structure” (p. 108; cf. 
pp. 128, 133). On the contrary, in China, with its unlimited breeding 
and its population counted by hundreds of millions, “obedience to 
supra-rational considerations is successful in the preservation of racial 
life and the permanence of civilization” (p. 175). 

This author worthily represents a type of approach to present-day 
questions which will doubtless grow more dire in its predictions and 
more insistent on its general standpoint. Without trying to refute 
his thesis, we would offer a few suggestions in regard to the foundation 
of his argument. Dr. Hubbard’s attitude on sociology, as already 
observed, is that of frank mysticism. We cannot really know anything 
about the conditions and operations of the “forces” that build up or 
tear down society. His definition of society as merely “the sum of 
existing individuals” is thoroughly unscientific. By the same token, a 
brick house would be merely “the sum of its component bricks.” He is, 
in fact, an individualist of the mid-nineteenth-century school. Civilization 
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as we have it is only a product of individual wills. Any point of view 
which does not square with pure and simple individualism is, for him, 
either socialism or “socialistic.” Now, one does not have to be a 
socialist in order to hold that society is more than the sum of the indi- 
viduals composing it, or to hold that personal desires, thoughts, and 
motives give us only a partial insight into the formation and reformation 
of society. Dr. Hubbard’s initial mysticism about the forces which 
destroy or build civilization is, indeed, a cloak which (unrealized by him) 
conceals a definite dogmatic position as to exactly what does control the 
situation. Over against his claim that limitation of the birth-rate is 
one of the individualistic devices which “make” our present world what 
it is, and “cause” the problem now pressing for solution, we would put 
the opposite thesis that the phenomenon is a by-product of institutional 
maladjustments, and will disappear when these evils are corrected. 
In like manner, we would oppose his reiterated assertion that, from the 
purely rational point of view, children are an encumbrance which nobody 
would desire (chaps. vi and vii). 

It is not strange that a writer of Dr. Hubbard’s persuasion should 
appeal to an “ultra-rational” theology on behalf of the integrity of 
existing property rights, as our sole guaranty of the “stability of civiliza- 
tion,” and as our one defense against “the fate of empires.” He is 
against the English “death duties” as a frontal attack upon the family 
institution (p. 98); and he advocates limitation of suffrage to the 
parents of legitimate children (p. 99). This book is an advance on Kidd’s 
terminology without avoiding the vice of Kidd's method. Since the 
author has given us theology in terms of sociology we may be pardoned 
for suggesting that The Fate of Empires will be especially relished by 
bishops who voted against the Lloyd-George budget and the limitation 


of the Peers’ veto. 
Louis WALLIS 
Curcaco, ILLINors 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 

Die Schriften des Alien Testaments in Auswahl neu iibersetzt und fiir die Gegen- 

wart erklart von Hugo Gressmann, Hermann Gunkel. ef al. Lieferungen 

21-24. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1912-13. 320 pages. 

M. 4. 

In the first of these four parts, Haller completes Nehemiah and Ezra, gives a 
general introduction to the Priestly Code and document which he regards as Ezra’s 
law, translates Joel and Habakkuk with accompanying notes, and makes a start 
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upon Zech., chaps. 9-14. All this is part of the literature of Judaism. In Parts 22 
and 24, Gressman takes up the story of Israel in the desert at the episode of the feeding 
upon the quails and follows Israel into Canaan, leaving the story at Judg., chap. 15. 
In Part 23, Hans Schmidt presents the texts representing the work of Isaiah and Micah 
and begins upon the text of Zephaniah. The great merit of this work as a whole 
is that it arranges all its materials in a chronological order, so that the words of the 
prophets are read in the light of the historical occasions to which they were addressed. 
The attitude of all the contributors toward messianic and eschatological materials is 
much more generous to the early prophets than that of most recent commentators. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 


BLaKISTON, ALBAN. John the Baptist and His Relation to Jesus. With Some 
Account of His Following. London: Bennett, 1912. 273 pages. 6s. net. 
Altogether too little is known about the history of John the Baptist. Further- 

more, there are various hints in the New Testament to the effect that his movement 
survived his death and exerted a more important influence in subsequent times than 
has commonly been supposed. Any attempt to get behind the authorities and recon- 
struct a history of John’s career is commendable. But this undertaking is constantly 
attended by the danger of filling in lacunae from one’s imagination. Blakiston has 
not escaped this temptation. As he reads the story of John’s life, the Baptist at first 
preached the coming of Messiah without knowing what individual was to do the 
Messiah’s work, but on seeing Jesus he became immediately convinced that the latter 
was the coming one. This recognition by John was in turn the cause of Jesus’ belief 
in his own messiahship, but Jesus’ mode of procedure was a disappointment to the 
Baptist and soon he came to doubt the accuracy of his earlier judgment. Then he 
began to preach anew lest Jesus should not be the real Messiah, and men should not 
be prepared for that great personage who was yet to come. Still John did not lose 
all confidence in Jesus and endeavored to force matters to an issue by definitely enga- 
ging in propaganda of a political nature, thus hoping to make Jesus claim official 
recognition. In the course of this work John incurred the displeasure of Antipas 
by endeavoring to persuade the latter, or to terrify him, into abdicating his throne 
in favor of the Messiah. The result was John’s imprisonment and death. To Jesus 
the event came as a crushing blow, but the disciples of John continued to harbor the 
error which their Master had propagated, viz., a failure to understand the real charac- 
ter of Jesus’ messiahship. Needless to say, the above reconstruction of the history 
cannot be fully substantiated by historical data. 


FietcHer, M.S. The Psychology of the New Testament. London: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1912. xii+332 pages. $1.50. 

The purpose of this work is to interpret the New Testament writers’ psychological 
language in modern terminology. With this end in view an effort is first made to 
determine the meaning of the words “soul,” “spirit,” “heart,” and “flesh.” Then 
follows a study of the psychological experience of the early Christians. If the reader 
at this point expects a genetic investigation of the mental life of the first believers, 
he will be disappointed. The author’s primary interest is in New Testament theology; 
so that his psychological investigations center about such topics as Jesus’ sinlessness 
and unbroken communion with God, his teaching regarding God’s fatherhood and 
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man’s sonship, his conception of the kingdom, his miracles, and his teaching about 
immortality. Similarly traditional theological topics form the skeleton for a discussion 
of Paul’s conversion, the spiritual condition of entrance into the new life, repentance, 
faith, and regeneration. Part III compares the Christian, the Jewish, the Greek, 
and the modern conceptions of personality. The author is familiar with modern 
writers, yet in the realm of religion he seems to be following the ways of the substance- 
psychology of earlier times instead of the modern functional conception. For him 
Christian experience appears to belong in a region by itself. While the experience 
of the ordinary man may be normally “acquired,” that of the Christian apparently is 
“given.” A “naturalistic system of scientific psychology” is thought to be inade- 
quate for dealing with “the influence of God upon the mind of man.” The first 
century A.D. witnesses not only a profound modification of ideas about man, but 
‘a transformation of human nature itself,” so that the Christian idea of personality 
is distinctive in recognizing man’s “most intimate relation with the Divine Spirit 
from whence he originated and under whose personal influence and power he alone 
reaches his consummation in Christ.” This volume contains many things of interest, 
but it still leaves large areas in the psychology of New Testament religion wholly 
untouched. 


Mriuican, GeorceE. The New Testament Documents: Their Origin and Early 
History. (The Croall Lectures for 1911-12.) London: Macmillan, 1913. 
XXx+322 pages. $3.50. 

The book treats in light and popular fashion a number of interesting topics 
connected with the rise of the New Testament books. The first lecture, dealing with 
the original manuscripts, describes their outward form, the circumstances under 
which they were written, and the method by which they were delivered to their readers. 
Lecture II summarizes the results which a study of the non-literary papyri has con- 
tributed toward our understanding of the New Testament language. Lectures III 
and IV deal with the literary character of the New Testament writings. This is the 
least satisfactory part of the book, not only because it fails to discuss adequately 
the problem of the New Testament’s relation to Hellenistic literary models of the day, 
as for example, the kinship between Paul’s style and the diatribe of the Cynic-Stoic 
preachers, but also because of the halting position the author takes on questions of 
historical and literary criticism. Lecture V describes the manner under which the 
early Christian documents were circulated and preserved, while Lecture VI gives an 
account of their collection into a canon. Several valuable and interesting notes are 
appended, and twelve fine facsimilies illustrate important paleographical matters. 
Comprehensive indices complete the volume. 


Hayes, D. A. The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written. The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1913. viii+183 pages. 
$0.75 net. 

The modern man is approaching the Bible from a new angle of vision. His 
desire to become acquainted with the results of historical investigation should be 
nourished. The student of the Bible equipped with the necessary information and 
ability to write popularly upon biblical questions has a special mission to the laymen 
of today. The value of such a popular treatise is naturally in direct proportion to the 
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fidelity and care with which dependable historical conclusions are presented. Employ- 
ing a Renan characterization of the Third Gospel as title, this booklet seeks to popu- 
larize Luke and his gospel. But the treatment is homiletical rather than historical. 
The reader notices the sermon atmosphere (see, for example, p. 33 or p. 130). Weare 
too often in the realm of the conjectural and fanciful. The chronology requires 
revision. Much valuable information gleaned in recent years is lacking. It would 
do no harm to mention the source of the statistical information found on p. 94. In 
this age of the decline of classical study it is difficult to understand why the untutored 
person should be compelled to wrestle with a four-line Latin quotation. The study 
would gain much in value if the rhetorical emphasis were less prominent. 


Bru, Avucust. Zur Erklirung und Textkritik des 1. Buches Tertullians 
“‘ Adversus Marcionem.”” (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, 38, 2.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 112 pages. 
M. 3.50. 

It was the second-century apologists who first undertook a theoretical as dis- 
tinguished from a practical refutation of heretical teaching, but their polemic writings 
have for the most part disappeared. From Tertullian, however, himself an apologist, 
we have anti-heretical writings which well illustrate this tendency, and none do so 
better than the first book Against Marcion. For while in his second book Tertullian 
champions against Marcion the Old Testament representation of the Creator God, 
and there deals largely with the Old Testament, in the first he attacks on general 
grounds Marcion’s idea of a second, good God. This book therefore constitutes the 
most developed reasoned statement on the doctrine of God that has come down to us 
from early centuries. It is further of especial value for the light it throws upon the 
date of Marcion (chap. 19) and upon his idea of revelation. With these ideas in mind 
Bill has produced a critical study of the book, discussing in order its introduction, 
its argument for monotheism, and its view of revelation and the divine attributes. 
Bill incidentally takes up Kroymann’s theory of double recensions of Books i and ii, 
and concludes that it is without foundation. A collection of fragments from Marcion, 
gathered out of Book i, constitutes a useful appendix to the work. 


DIOBOUNIOTIS UND BEis. Hippolyts Schrift iiber die Segnungen Jakobs. 
Hipployts Danielcommentar in Handschrift No. 573 des Meteoronklosters 
mit Vorwort von G. Nathanael Bonwetsch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 
60 pages. 

In 1911 Constantine Diobouniotis of the University of Athens, who learned of 
the existence at the Meteora Convent in Northern Greece of a manuscript labeled 
“Trenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, On the Blessings of Jacob,”’ undertook to secure from the 
monks a copy of the opening lines of the document in the hope that it might prove 
to be some unknown work of Irenaeus. It proved instead to be a part of Hippolytus’ 
work On the Blessings of Jacob previously known through a Georgian manuscript at 
Tiflis and published in a German translation by Bonwetsch. The Georgian transla- 
tion, however, was based upon an Armenian version and thus stood at two removes 
from the original Greek. Diobouniotis immediately proceeded to Meteora and copied 
the manuscript. At his suggestion Dr. N. Beis, who had been responsible for the 
first mention of the manuscript, visited Meteora and made an independent copy. On 
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the basis of these two copies Bels and Diobouniotis have now published the Greek 
text, hitherto lost, of this work of Hippolytus. In view of the secondary character 
of the Georgian version (the Armenian exists at Venice but has not been published), 
this discovery and prompt publication of the original Greek is especially notable. 
To it Diobouniotis appends excerpts from Hippolytus’ Commentary on Daniel which 
are preserved in the same manuscript, a parchment codex of the tenth century. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


LEHMANN, E., Erman, A., e¢ al. Die Religionen des Orients und die altger- 
manische Religion (Die Kultur der Gegenwart herausgegeben von Paul 
Hinneberg). Zweite Auflage. Berlin und Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 
x+287 pages. M. 8. 


This is a brief but useful survey of the history of religions written by competent 
scholars. Lehmann writes on the beginnings of religion and the religion of primitive 
people, Erman on the Egyptian religion, Bezold on Babylonia and Assyria, Oldenberg 
on India and Persia, Goldziher on Islam, Griinwedel on Lamaism, DeGroot on China, 
Florenz on Shintoism, Haas on Buddhism, Cumont on the oriental religions, and 
Heufler on the old German religions. For readers who wish authoritative informa- 
tion in brief compass it would be difficult to find a better book. 


Taytor, L. R. The Culis of Ostia. (“Bryn Mawr College Monographs,” 
Monograph Series, Vol. IX.) Bryn Mawr: Bryn Mawr College, 1913. 
vii+98 pages. $1.00. 

This investigation, based upon ancient literary evidence and archaeological re- 
mains, brings together the information at present available regarding the pagan cults of 
Ostia and Portus. As would be expected the various popular deities of Greece and 
Rome are found to have been worshiped there at an early date. More striking is the 
fact that the cult of the emperors was established there even in the time of Augustus. 
The remains of the oriental cults, most of which were ultimately established at Ostia, 
are not of a very early date, not before the second and third centuries a.p. 


Mitts, LAWRENCE. Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia. Chicago: Open 

Court Publishing Co., 1913. xii+193 pages. $3.00. 

This book is not a unit, but a verbose and disorderly discussion of various topics 
in the religious history of ancient Persia. Many of the essays have been previously 
published and some of them several times. They have been supplemented from time 
to time until they are now a veritable patchwork. The first essay, which is the most 
interesting and which gives the book its title, expounds the likenesses of Judaism, and 
through it of Christianity, to Persian faith. These are found in the doctrine of God’s 
transcendence, belief in angels and demons, and the preaching of a personal and uni- 
versal judgment, with its accompanying heaven and hell. How are these similarities 
between Persia and Judaism to be explained? Mills is not content with the theory 
of straight, historical borrowing, since he wishes to believe these doctrines as held 
by Judaism and Christianity to be matters of inspiration. Hence he finds them to 
have been first revealed in Persia and then revealed in greater fulness to the Jews 
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and the Christians. The influence of Persia upon Judaism and upon early Christianity 
is nowadays scarcely questioned by any scientific scholar, but Mills’s exposition of 
the subject will hardly win scientific recognition. 


Husy, Josep. Christus. Manuel d’histoire des religions (avec la collabora- 
tion de LeRoy, ef al.). Paris: Beauchesne, 1913. xx+1036 pages. Fr. 7. 
This volume is a very ambitious undertaking. It covers the whole field of the 

history of religions. After treating the question of methodology, various authors 

expound numerous topics dealing with the religion of primitive races, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Persians, the Hindus, the Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the ancient 

Germans, the Egyptians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Arabs, and the Israelites. 

Then follows an extended account of Christianity from the beginning down to the 

Catholicism of the nineteenth century. The aim of the work is to show the supremacy 

and finality of Christianity as expounded by the orthodox Roman church. The pages 

contain much information of a general sort regarding the history of religions, but the 
prevalent apologetic interest greatly lessens the scientific value of the volume. 


LEHMANN, E. Textbuch zur Religionsgeschichte unter Mitwirkung von H. Hass, 
H. Grapow, e¢ al. Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. vi+372 pages. M. 6. 
(Wrongly entered as Grapow, et al., in the American Journal of Theology, July, 

1913, p. 482.) 


CHURCH HISTORY 


CANFIELD, L. H. The Early Persecutions of the Christians. (‘Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law,” Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, Vol. LV, No. 2). New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. 215 pages. $1.50. 


This volume discusses the Roman persecution of Christianity from the earliest 
times to the end of Hadrian’s reign. Part I is a minute investigation regarding the 
character and basis of Rome’s attitude toward early Christianity. The author con- 
cludes that there was not before the time of Trajan any law which made the profes- 
sion of Christianity a crime punishable by death, and during the first two centuries 
Christians were never proceeded against on the formal charge of majestas. Under 
Nero there was no universal persecution nor was the type of persecution which occurred 
the result of any official edict of Nero. Tacitus’ statement regarding Nero’s edict 
is not reliable. The action against the Christians proceeded merely from the police 
magistrates in virtue of the power of coercitio. Under Domitian the oppression was 
particularly severe in Asia Minor, yet it is not certain that persecution was carried 
on systematically. Under Trajan the mere name “Christian” carried with it a death 
penalty, yet such persons were not to be sought out nor was any general persecution 
instituted. The same condition prevailed in Hadrian’s time. ‘All regular delations 
and accusations, however, were to be examined into and if the accused proved to be 
a Christian he was to be punished with death. If, on the other hand, he apostatized 
and proved his sincerity by the ordinary tests he should be acquitted.” Part II gives 
the original document upon which the above conclusions rest. 
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Bwez, J. Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte (Die Griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte herausgegeben von der Kirchen- 
vater-Commission der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. clxviii+340 pages. M. 8. 

With this work the Commission of the Royal Prussian Academy continues its 
useful publications of Christian and gnostic works written in the Greek tongue during 
the first three centuries. Twenty volumes have already appeared; the present 
volume constitutes the twenty-first. It contains very considerable fragments (enough 
to cover about 150 octavo pages, one-third of which perhaps are taken up with notes) 
of a historian, Philostorgius, who aimed to continue the history of the church from the 
point at which Eusebius had left off down to his own time; he seems to have ceased 
writing somewhere between 425 and 433. That Philostorgius, a contemporary of 
Orosius, Socrates, and Sozomenus, should be less well known is due apparently less to 
inferiority than to unorthodoxy. His reliability is rated by the present editor more 
highly than by previous students. Bidez, moreover, emphasizes the fact that 
Philostorgius is not an Arian, as he has been usually called, but a Eunomian. As 
such he aims to write a history of the true church, that is, the Eunomian church, in 
its contrast with heathenism as well as in its struggles against false orthodoxy. His 
particular value consists in the different angle from which he views men and events 
of the hundred years of which he treats. 

The value of the present edition consists in the fuller text presented, and in the 
rich introduction which, among other things, shows by its discussion of the writers, 
who through their use of Philostorgius have preserved him, the methods by which the 
editor has been enabled to reach his results. 


CieMEN, Otto. Luthers Werke in Auswahl unter Mitwirkung von Albert 
Leiizmann herausgegeben von Otto Clemen. Bonn: A. Marcus u. E. Webers 
Verlag. Vols. II and III, 1912-13, iv+464 pages, ii+516 pages. Each, 
cloth M. s. 


These volumes are the continuation of the admirable, scientifically edited, and 
chronologically arranged edition of the select works of Luther, of which the first 
volume was noticed in the last number of this journal. The second volume contains 
fifteen works, the third, nine (1520-28), printed in the original German or Latin, 
and the German so faithfully reproduced that the volumes also become available to 
the student of Germanics. In the third volume the whole of the De servo arbitrio 
is given, which, though a most characteristic utterance of Luther, was relegated more 
and more to the background in his onward course. The only English-speaking scholar 
who has ever done justice to this famous treatise and given it its proper theological 
place is, we think, the late Professor James W. Richard, of Gettysburg, in the Lutheran 
Quarterly, April, 1903, pp. 171 ff., and January, 1904, pp. 50 ff. In this students’ 
edition there are no notes except glossary equivalents at the foot of the page, references 
to Scripture, etc., and an indication on the side of the corresponding page in the 
Erlangen and Weimar editions. Of course brief introductions precede each treatise. 
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DOCTRINAL 


STEINMANN, THEOPHIL. Der religiése Unsterblichkeitsglaube: sein Wesen und 
seine Wahrheit, religionsvergleichend und kulturphilosophisch untersucht. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. viii+166 pages. M. 3.60. 


The first portion of this work, setting forth historically the main forms of belief 
in a future life, was published as a monograph in 1908. It is now supplemented by a 
constructive portion of 90 pages, in which a philosophical critique of the validity of 
the idea of immortality is prosecuted with the author’s well-known keenness and 
suggestiveness of treatment. Starting with the presupposition that life has a meaning 
commensurate with our rational powers, he examines one by one those interpretations 
of life which do not make use of a religious belief in immortality. He concludes that 
any theory which subordinates man, the moral creator, to his own creations—as is 
inevitable if we say that this life ends personal existence—meets with the protest of 
our moral reason. 

But the meaning of life is to be found in its teleological aspects; hence those 
transcendental doctrines which employ static terms, endeavoring to reason on the 
basis of a “‘soul-substance,” are unsatisfactory, as are all doctrines which portray the 
future life as a mere temporal continuance of this life. It is only by an intensive 
appreciation of the qualitative aspects of the inner spiritual life that we gain a true 
insight into the nature of the problem. Philosophy can establish the rights of such a 
qualitative interpretation of life. Religion makes practical and real this philosophical 
possibility by picturing the future in frankly graphic, symbolic terms, which neverthe- 
less enable the believer to experience those transcendent values which constitute the 
essence of our belief in “another”’ life. 

The strictly scientific mind will feel the lack of any adequate discussion of the 
concrete psychic conditions of conscious life in such a way as to link that life to cosmic 
forces. An idealistic philosophy can, indeed, reveal to us values which would other- 
wise remain hidden. But a “faith” resting purely on such values, without definite 
reference to the actual facts and forces of the universe as we know them, is likely to 
seem too much “‘in the air” to be convincing to those in our day who are the most 
in need of help. Suggestive and stimulating as the monograph is, it needs supplemen- 
tation at this point. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


WAKEFORD, JoHN. The Word and the World. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1912. xii+211 pages. $1.20. 


Canon Wakeford delivered these lectures as a course in pastoral theology in 
King’s College, London. They reveal a thoughtful man, keenly alive to the conditions 
of the modern world, and with a realization of the problems in which the church finds 
itself. He points out very clearly to the preacher the spiritual nature of his task, 
and the means, psychological and social, by which it must be fulfilled. Of course, 
he writes as a thoroughgoing sacramentalist, and with a serene identification of religion 
with his own church. He seeks the “conversions” of “Dissenters.” He ascribes 
the immorality of the Restoration to the neglect of baptism during the Common- 
wealth. The Bishop of Lincoln, who writes the brief introduction, has to admit 
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that the author is lacking in the historical point of view. Nevertheless, the treat- 
ment of many important problems of religious education and pastoral work is strong 
and suggestive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Logos.” Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur. Unter Mit- 
wirkung von Rudolf Eucken, Otto von Gierke, Edmund Husserl, Fried- 
rich Meinecke, Heinrich Rickert, Georg Simmel, Ernst Troeltsch, Max 
Weber, Wilhelm Windelband, Heinrich Wélfflin, herausgegeben von 
Richard Kroner und Georg Mehlis. 


The array of names on the title-page of this journal is a sufficient guaranty of the 
solid quality of its contents. The purpose of the editorial board is to take up the 
various elements of our modern culture in such a way as to redeem them from mere 
“thistoricism” and to interpret them in the light of metaphysical significance. Most 
of the articles are of interest to the philosopher rather than to the theologian. The 
discussion in Band III, Heft 2, by Nicholai Hartmann, of Marburg, entitled “Syste- 
matische Methode,”’ is a keen inquiry into the nature of the a priori principles which 
either implicitly or explicitly determine the procedure of scientists and philosophers. 
He concludes that a transcendental method of analysis is essential in order to determine 
the significance and the limits of either descriptive or dialectic method. In the same 
number, Friedrich Steppuhn, of Moscow, gives an illuminating review of mysticism, 
under the title “‘Die Tragédie des mystischen Bewusstseins.”’ Although the futility 
of attempting to find God by withdrawing from contact with the world has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in human history, yet the mystic is an eternal witness to the 
ineradicable belief on man’s part of a super-historical reality. In Band IV, Heft 1, 
Professor Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, discusses ‘Logos und Mythos in Theologie und 
Religionsphilosophie.” He attempts to vindicate the right of religion to change its 
forms of expression and its Praxis under the influence of changing historical conditions. 
But he holds that no religion can live on the basis of mere “‘historicism.” There is a 
religious a priori which may be identified by the careful study of history, and which 
is the implicit norm by which all single historical incidents in the development must 
be judged. In the case of Christianity this norm is found in an attitude of protest 
against intellectualism and in the affirmation of the supreme place of personality over 
against “nature” or “world.” If we once appreciate the eternal validity of this 
essential Christianity, we may recognize the relativity of all historical development 
without thereby jeopardizing religious faith. 

As will be seen from the above articles, the purpose of the journal is to uphold a 
philosophy of transcendence in opposition to mere pragmatism. The vigor and 
timeliness of most of the contributions are welcome influences in the organization of a 
tenable philosophy of life for today. 


OrtLey, Ropert R. The Rule of Life and Love: An Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments. London: Robert Scott, 1913. xviii+238 pages. 5s. net. 
Few men can depict with sharpness the outlines of the teachings of the ten com- 
mandments. The Rule of Life and Love makes the attempt to specify their meaning 
in early times, and also to find in them the social significance that they present for 
our day. The hortatory introduction in chap. i is quite aside from the main aim of 
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the book and adds little if anything to its value. The ancient church fathers, the 
sermonizers of the last three hundred years, and church historians receive far more 
attention in the exposition than do the latest and best commentaries. In other words, 
the volume is a popular social message of the ten commandments for the society of 
today, expressed in sermonic form, and not based on a close exegesis of the original 
text. Fuller acquaintance with the social problems of modern society would have 
made parts of the presentation richer, more startling, and more true to the conditions 
in large cities. But there is plenty of room for a work of this kind, to emphasize the 
common everyday ethics and social relations of our feverish civilization. 


Gomprerz, THEODOR. Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. 
Vol. IV. Translated by G. G. Berry. New York: Scribner, 1912. 
xvii+ 567 pages. $4.00. 

This completes the English translation of Gomperz’ exhaustive work on the 
ancient Greek philosophers. The present volume is devoted chiefly to Aristotle, 
though it also includes Theophrastus of Eresus, and Straton of Lampsacus. The 
death of the author on August 29, 1912, is all the more regrettable since it leaves 
unfulfilled the hope expressed in the preface of publishing a separate treatise on the 
philosophy of the Hellenistic age. A thoroughgoing study of this period such as 
Gomperz has supplied for the earlier age is most certainly a desideratum, especially 
in view of the interest recently awakened in the question of Christianity’s genetic 
relationship to its contemporary world. The present volume is a useful interpreta- 
tion and source book for the study of one important phase of Greek thinking, which 
contributed to the world of ancient thought. 


Wauiton, James Morris (editor). Getting Together: Essays by Friends in 
Council on the Regulative Ideas of Religious Thought. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. 303 pages. $1.50. 

This volume of “essays” (which read for the most part like admirable sermons, so 
full are they of religious fervor) is an indication that we are on the eve of enthusiastic 
constructive work in the exposition of a thoroughly modern theology. That repre- 
sentative men in different denominations should write with such substantial una- 
nimity is remarkable, when we consider that there is, as yet, no standardized ‘‘new 
theology” to serve as a source of common ideas. The contributors are Rev. Thomas 
D. Anderson, D.D. (Baptist); Rev. William H. Boocock, M.A. (Presbyterian); 
Rev. John Wright Buckham, D.D. (Congregational); Rev. Maurice H. Harris, 
Ph.D. (Jewish); Rev. William Safford Jones (Unitarian); Rev. Edward W. Lewis, 
M.A., B.D. (Congregational); Rev. J. Howard Melish, D.D. (Episcopalian); Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck, D.D. (Universalist); Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. (Congre- 
gational); Rev. T. Rhondda Williams (Congregational); and Professor George A. 
Wilson, Ph.D. (Methodist Episcopal). 

The writers treat fundamental themes of religious thought as that thought is 
conditioned both by traditional inheritance and by the new influence of the doctrine 
of evolution. Granted the modern belief in an immanent God progressively realiz- 
ing his purpose in cosmic history, what becomes of such inherited conceptions as the 
supernatural, the will of God, incarnation, revelation, atonement, judgment, and the 
like? The various writers speak frankly and optimistically of the more intimate 
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relations between man and God made possible by the evolutionary ideal. It is 
evident that there is a tremendous religious dynamic possible when one means by 
“God” the ceaseless “cosmic urge” which is felt within our life and is sympathetically 
portrayed as unceasingly active within nature. But, as is inevitable, the writers have 
carried over into the new scheme much that belonged to the older conceptions of 
Providence. Whether, when we have lived longer with the evolutionary point of 
view, we shall feel quite so jubilantly optimistic is a question which only the future 
can settle. Meanwhile, it is a cause for rejoicing that vigorous spirits are “getting 
together” for the purpose of preaching from a common platform “to intelligent 
laymen and to clergymen who regard theology as a science, not as a fixed tradition.” 
It is a wholesome symptom to find men whose prophetic fervor is stirred by the latent 
religious suggestions in our scientific attitude toward reality. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“Tsrael’s Conquest of Canaan” (L. B. Paton in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 

ture, XXXII [1913], 1-53). 

This article offers a detailed discussion of the manner in which the Hebrew tribes 
effected the conquest of Canaan. Information is drawn from both biblical and extra- 
biblical sources, and the discussion takes into account the views of various modern 
scholars. The writer concludes that the evidence points to a divided conquest, which 
took place partly under the eighteenth and partly under the nineteenth dynasties of 
Egyptian kings. ‘‘Taking all the data into consideration, one might formulate 
tentatively some such hypothesis as this: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, the older 
Leah tribes of the genealogies, were identical with the Habiru migration. Gad and 
Asher, the children of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah, were Canaanites, or other alien clans, 
that amalgamated with the Leah tribes. The younger Leah tribes, Issachar and 
Zebulon, were a later wave of the Habiru migration, or an offshoot from the older Leah 
tribes. The Rachel tribes came out of Egypt under the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua, and about 1200 B.c. forced their way into Canaan between the two divisions of 
the Leah tribe. Dan and Naphtali, the children of Rachel’s handmaid Bilhah, were 
Canaanites, or other alien clans, that were annexed by the Rachel tribes.” 


“The Lord’s Supper in the Fourth Gospel” (James Moffat in the Expositor, 

8th Series, Vol. VI [July, 1913], 1-22). 

The writer proposes a new solution for the perplexing question of the Fourth 
Evangelist’s attitude toward the Eucharist. The following data demand explanation: 
(1) the omission of any account of the institution of the rite, (2) the substitution for it 
of another supper of Jesus and his disciples, and (3) the insertion of language in an 
earlier dialogue, which appears to be an interpretation of eucharistic language, or a 
comment upon the significance of the rite. The omission of the rite’s institution as 
reported in the Synoptics and the insertion of the parable of foot-washing in a corre- 
sponding place in John are regarded as deliberate. These phenomena are thought to - 
show that the Evangelist wished to dissociate Jesus’ last meal with the disciples from 
both the Jewish Passover and the Christian Eucharist, and to connect it more closely 
with the Agape. What then was the writer’s attitude toward the Eucharist, as it may 
be inferred from the dialogue in chap. 6, which speaks of eating the “flesh” and 
drinking the “blood”? Moffatt finds here no substantial influence from the realistic 
sacramentalism of the mystery cults. The gospel writer did, to some extent, share the 
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contemporary notion of sacramentalism, but he also wished “to protest against the 
popular theory that the efficacy of the rite was mechanical and automatic.” Thus for 
him the Eucharist was not so fundamentally important as we might imagine. “It isa 
modern preconception which leads us to expect evidence in the early church for a wide- 
spread devotion to the Eucharist as the center of Christian worship, and the indis- 
pensable rite of faith. There were evidently circles where it lay only on the circum- 
ference of piety, and these circles sometimes, as in the case of the Johannine, of semi- 
mystical character, often voiced types of the finest piety native to the early church.” 


“The End of Paul’s Trial in Rome” (K. Lake in Theologisch Tijdschrift, 

XLVII [1913], 356-65). 

Why does the narrative of Acts leave off its account of Paul without informing the 
readers regarding the outcome of his stay in Rome? Various novel hypotheses have 
been offered in solution of this problem, one of the latest being Harnack’s contention 
that Paul was still in his own hired house when the Book of Acts was completed. Lake 
offers a new hypothesis. He thinks it impossible to date Acts early enough to satisfy 
Harnack’s theory, for he is convinced that the author was acquainted with the writings 
of Josephus. We must, therefore, suppose that Paul was executed at the end of this 
first incarceration—a fact which the writer of Acts did not care to mention; or else the 
end of the trial was favorable to Paul, but disappointing to his biographer. Lake 
adopts the latter alternative. When Paul was removed to Rome from Caesarea, it 
was not the state but the Jews who were his prosecutors. The Roman court was ready 
to bring the case to trial whenever the prosecutors might appear, but the Jews failed 
to act. Hence Paul was held for two years, perhaps the regular period in such cases, 
and then dismissed in default of prosecution. This outcome did not lend itself to 
Lake’s apologetic purposes, since his chief aim was to show that Christianity was not 
forbidden by the Romans. He was disappointed to find that Paul had been released 
automatically instead of being brought to trial and acquitted. This explains why the 
Book of Acts ends so abruptly. 


“Christianity in the Light of Its History” (A. C. McGiffert in Hibbert Journal, 

XI [1913], 717-32). 

Jesus did not seek to establish a new religion. He remained a loyal Jew; his 
concern was not for more perfect forms but for immediacy of communion between the 
soul and God. It is the spiritual power of this religious ideal of personal religion 
which is most important in our estimate of Christianity. When Paul became a 
Christian, he did not simply take over the program of Jesus. He introduced new 
elements into Christianity—elements so new that they compelled a breach with 
Judaism. Other Christians of the early period made their original contributions. ‘‘A 
vast expression of religious individualism as primitive Christianity was, no wonder 
its faiths and forms were legion, and its sects almost as numerous.” 

But in the course of time Christianity became stereotyped. One authoritative 
form asserted its right to condemn and suppress other forms. Thus arose Catholic 
Christianity. But even here new elements were constantly entering, until the domi- 
nating principles of the Catholic church were reflections of Roman ideals rather than of 
the ideal of Jesus. ‘‘In becoming a public cult, and particularly in fulfilling the 
external and formal function of a state religion, Christianity departed far from its 
original purpose, and it was no accident that its organization was borrowed from the 
Roman empire and its rites and ceremonies from existing cults.” 
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Still, even the admirable organization of the Catholic church could not entirely 
eliminate creative efforts, although ‘“‘Church history seems sometimes little else than 
a graveyard of blasted hopes and lost causes.” In monasticism, original spirits could 
find a refuge, and from the monasteries went forth many a reforming movement. If 
Luther had remained a monk, there would have been no Protestant schism. A new 
order of Lutheran monks would have sought to bring new religious life to the church. 
But the break with Catholicism came; and with it came the certainty that Chris- 
tianity would produce many new sects and many varieties of religious experience. 

Thus the history of Christianity presents us with the utmost diversity of faith, 
practice, and theology. ‘From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about 
Christianity has been its great variety.” Moreover, the diverse forms of Christianity 
“were not the mere development of an original principle, the life and work and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth: they were many of them fresh creations,” ‘Often forces entirely 
alien to Christianity had their part in producing them, and few of them would have 
been recognized by Jesus himself as an interpretation of his own faith or of his own 
ideals.”” Christianity is due to other creative sources besides those supplied by 
Jesus himself. 

The history of Christianity thus forbids us to test it by any fixed norm in the past. 
Christianity is an ever-living and growing religion. ‘All questions of orthodoxy are 
out of place in a living and growing organism. Not to be true to its own past, which 
means orthodoxy, but to be true to its opportunities—this is Christianity’s business as 
it is the business of every institution now and always.” ‘Christianity has not come 
ready made from the hand either of God or man. It has had a long development. 
And development never means the mere unfolding of an original germ, a process in 
which the end is already given in the beginning. It involves the play of new forces, 
the addition of something original and unforeseen.”’ ‘Much is truly Christian which 
in its origin had nothing to do with Christ.” “Christianity lives and grows and there- 
fore changes. It is many things, not merely one—many things in the past, many in 
the present, still more, doubtless, in the future. It cannot be embraced within the 
compass of a single formula. It has no unchangeable essence, no static form, by which 
we may test its every varying aspect.” 

What, then, gives to Christianity in its varied forms any unity, so that we have 
a right to call it one religion? Nothing static or formal. ‘Even Christ himself is not 
static and unchanging.” Into every representation of him, men have put something 
of themselves. ‘If Christianity owes much to Christ, he owes much to Christianity.” 
We cannot, then, take as our motto, “Back to Christ.” We can only say, “Forward 
with Christ.” Thus all of historical Christianity will be permitted to exercise its 
influence on us, and every new generation will bring to the enrichment of the movement 
its own interpretation not only of Christ but of the religious problems which peren- 
nially confront us. To be sure it is easier to adopt the program of conformity to 
something fixed in the past. But real faith will make the venture into the future, and 
real Christianity will be the steadying power of a faith looking ever toward the future. 


‘Das Verhiltnis der Dogmatik zur Religionsphilosophie” (Horst Stephan in the 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, XXIII [1913], 135-70). 

Professor Stephan in an interesting article considers the questions which have been 
raised for theologians by the present vogue of the historical and philosophical study of 
religions and asks whether from this modern point of view dogmatics has not become 
an antiquated discipline. 
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While there is no doubt as to the fact that our modern experience has been 
immensely broadened by modern, scientific views, and by our knowledge of other 
religions, we may still ask whether the new knowledge is making a distinctively religious 
impression on the spirit of our times. The conclusion to which Stephan comes is that 
the new interest is intellectual rather than distinctly religious. He then calls attention 
to the fact that the rationalizing of religion, whenever it has been attempted in human 
history, has been of short duration and that distinctively religious movements have 
again claimed the loyalty of men. Before venturing too confidently, therefore, into 
the realm of the philosophy of religion as a substitute for dogmatics, it would be well to 
raise the question as to the precise location and nature of religious experience in our 
day. Such a specialized investigation need not be unscientific if only it make its 
investigations with candor and with thoroughness. Dogmatics is especially adapted 
to this specialized study of a specific type of religious experience. 

In short, the word ‘“‘God” stands for two very different ideas. On the one hand, 
it stands for a universal being in control of the universe, and, by hypothesis, the object 
of quest in all religions. On the other hand, however, the word “God” stands for a 
personal religious possession of the soul which has entered into a living experience of a 
higher realm of reality. The philosophy of religion may well deal with the former 
conception of God, but it cannot do justice to the latter. Dogmatics deals with the 
God of personal, religious experience, and therefore furnishes results indispensable to 
a thorough knowledge of religion. Each discipline, therefore, has its rights and each 
may find suggestive help from the other. 


‘‘The Interpretation of History” (J. T. Shotwell in the American Historical 

Review, XVIII [1913], 692-710). 

In this article an attempt is made to analyze the defects as historians of the 
theologian, philosopher, and economist. The first interprets history “outside of 
history altogether”; the second undertakes to interpret without knowing just what it 
is that he seeks to interpret; and the third labors under the disability of viewing man 
as only a “function of nature.” The author concludes that in our modern interpre- 
tation we need more of the psychical and more “‘good”’ economics. Our task “‘is to 
make the content of history more worthy of comparison with the content of science,’’ 
Historical interpretation is not “the injection of successive prejudices” but rather 
“progressive clarification” of ever-enlarging data. As such, it is not final but only “a 
suggestive stimulus for further research.” 


‘La dime des biens ecclesiastiques aux IX et X siécles” (Emile Lesne in La 

revue d’ histoire ecclesiastique, XIV [1913], 489-511). 

In this contribution the author concludes his series of exhaustive investigations 
respecting mediaeval tithes. If the reader of these successive studies has found himself 
somewhat buried amid abounding historic detail, he will specially welcome ‘the 
conclusion” in which the writer succinctly presents the real fruits of his entire 
investigation. 
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